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PEEFACE. 



Thb following Essay (for Bach onhr it can be called) 
is an enlarged edition of the Guide I published in 1874, 
but still small enough for the pocket. 

It is intended chiefly for those who are interested in 
old churches and ancient remains ; for of course modem 
information can be obtained from White's ezcdlent 
Gazetteer and Kelly^s Directory. 

I haye to thank several members of the Chapter, the 
Master Mason, Yerger, and other friends for much 
useful information, especially with regard to the Min- 
ster, which is now bemg so carefully and Judiciously 
repaired under the able supervision of A. Li. Pearson, 
Em., RA. 

The observations I have thought proper to make may 
not find acceptance with all ; but as I do not presume 
to be infallible, that matters little ; and I dedicate the 
book to those who will take the trouble to read it. 

0. H. J. A. 
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"We never were able to agree with Sterne in pitying the 
man who could travel from Dan to Beersheba, and say that all 
was barren." — Boz. 

TO THE CUBIOTJS EEADEK. 



" What a difference travelling makes to a man ! Now 
doesn't it?" quoth the bagman, exulting in his own 
experience in commercial liostelnes, skittle grounds, bil- 
liards, beefsteaks, brandy-and-water, and bitter beer, 
as contrasted with that of a clodhopper in the same 
train, who, having never been in London, he pronounces 
as "green as grass, sir." But what does travelling 
really mean? in days gone bv, men were content to 
jog along in jackboots on palfreys of sober and con- 
stitutional pace, or to crawl through miry lanes in 
leathern conveniences called coaches or flies, truly like 
flies in a glue-pot. People made their wills before they 
were "received into the York stage-coach, which per- 
formed the journey to London (if God jjermitted) in 
four days," according to the old advertisement now 
hanjging up in the Black Swan coffee-room of that 
ancient city. Even in later times, within our own 
remembrance, leaving Lincoln by the mail at 2 p.m., 
supping at Peterborough at 9, the traveller, after com- 
posing himself for an nneasy slumber about Yaxley 
Barracks (from whence the waters of Whittlesea Mere 
might be seen shimmering in the moonlight), crumbling 
through a weary night at the obstinate legs of his oppo- 
site neighbour, and sorely pinched in the small of the 
back, was only delivered, cold and cross, at the Spread 
Eagle, Gracechurch Street, about 5 the next morning. 
He had then the choice of going to bed, with feet like 
ice, in a fireless room, opening out on an open-air 
gallery (where a box was fixed for the barber to shave 
travellers), or of sulking in a fusty coffee-room tiU the 
waiters were astir and the world was aired. But the 
days of Yaxley Barracks, where the French prisoners 
used to make toothpicks and models of machines out 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

of the bones which remained of their dinners, are long 
gone by — Whittlesea Mere has been pumped dry by 
machinery, and the Iron ways have superseded the old 
North Road. 

Now, few are willing to sit still a week, without 
some rushing trip by steamboat or by rail ; and local 
guides flutter their leaves thick as those of Yallom- 
brosa, and often as dry. But these excursions are 
confined to such parts of the coimtry as picturesque 
scenery or monster trains have made popular. The 
majority, despising the curiosities of their native land, 
either .import their " lions," in the shape of red-legged 
Cardinals or black-legged Counts, from foreign parts, 
by way of advertising cards, or seek for that deference 
and consideration in continental society which is not 
conceded them at home, and having " done " the Nile 
and Bosphorus, spuming the help of Murray's invalu- 
able Handbooks, or even the use of their own eyes, 
pro fess to be as familiar with Asia and Africa as a 
Wolfe, a Bums, or a Livingstone; yet many of these 
travelled gentlemen, when learners come to converse 
with them, only illustrate the lines of the poet — 

'^ How much a dunes that has been sent to roam 
Excols a dunce that has been kept at home." 

"In what part of the Fens do you UveP" asks the 
travelled Cockney of the modem Mercian. " The air of 
Lincolnshire breeds nothing but catarrhs and ague," 
quoth the fashionable London Filgarlick, and shakes 
his oracular head. "Lincolnshire!" says a flippant 
Examiner (after plucking his victim because he cannot 
name the sovereignties thxou^ which the Rhone flowed, 
in the 1st of King Edward fi., or describe the armour 
and fools-caps then in fashion) — " Lincolnshire ! 

" Qito bnda teilus, et tqga fiwnina 
Quo Sti/x, et invisi ftorrida Tcenari 
Sedesr* 

and thus, in a Latin quotation, he makes it patent to 
the world that he is as ignorant of this great county as a 
native of Kamtschatka or the Feejee Islajids, and deserves 
"ploughing," as the phrase goes, far more than the 
youth he has subjected to that ignominy. 
If men are deficient in the knowledge of their own 
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INTRODUCTION. 6 

country, what can be expected of the rising veneration 
who have the misfortune to be their pupikr Schools 
which profess to give what is called a good commercial 
education, are often negligent in teachinj? the geography 
of England. We have been told by a Government In- 
spector, that he has found cases where the children 
could glibly repeat the names of the capitals of Europe 
and of the chief rivers of the world, the dimensions of 
the sun and moon, and the constellations of the hemi- 
spheres, but could not name the market towns or 
boroughs of their own county, nor the river that bounds 
it from the next ; and as for local history — which gives 
an interest to so many country places and villages, con- 
necting them with the struggles for freedom, national 
glory, and civilization — it was utterly unknown. Yet 
Lincolnshire, like all other districts, has chronicles 
which would well repay the intelligent student. She has 
had no Thoroton or Thoresby. Her family annals lie 
buried among the archives of those ancient stocks which 
survived the wars of the Roses and the troubles of later 
times, or roost upon the shelves of the successors of 
local antiquarians, who, having collected materials, 
lacked time and courage to arrange them ; but we glean 
something from the pages of Leland and Fuller ; still 
more from those of the indefatigable Dugdale, and of 
the accomplished Evelyn; from the labours of the 
Gentleman's Society at Spalding, founded by Maurice 
Johnson, of which Stukeley and Newton were members ; 
from De la Pryme in the ArchsBologia ; and, in later 
times, from the Topographical Society, from the 
Histories of the Isle of Axholme, Sleaford, Wainfleet, 
and Boston, and from the Lincolnshire volume of the 
Archaeological Institute. The Diocesan Architectural 
Society keeps adding to the store, but a county history 
has yet to be written, and we beKeve that materuils 
exist sufficient for the purpose, and that there is a local 
antiquary in the north of the county very competent to 
undertake the task. Till such a desideratum has been 
accomplished, we must content ourselves with county 
Directories, or such short and imperfect sketches as ^e 
following Guide. 
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HANDBOOK 

OP 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 



GENERAL DESORIPTIOK 

LiKCOLNSHiBB is the second En^sh county in extent 
— stretching from the Humber to Cambridgeshire, being 
above 70 miles long and 30 wide, and containing 
1,663,936 acres. It is as Fuller quaintly describes it: 
" Like a bended bow, the sea making the back, the rivers 
WeUand and Humber the two horns thereof, whilst 
Trent hangeth down like a broken string, as being some- 
what of the shortest." It has three Divisions — ^Lmdsey, 
Kesteven, and Holland, the Northern (Ijindsey) being as 
large as the other two together. These Divisions, like 
the Ridings of Yorkshire, nave three separate Commis- 
sions of the Peace (a pecidiarity often forgotten by the 
Solons of the Legiskiture in frsmaing their Acts of Far* 
liament), under one Lord Lieutenant, instead of three 
as in Yorkshire, with separate Quarter Sessions, and the 
Justices can only sit together as a body in Qsol Sessions 
under a Special Act, passed for the management of 
Lincoln Castle, when it was purchased by the coimty 
from the Duchy of Lancaster, but which would have 
been far more usd^ul had it amalgamated the three 
Commissions of the Feace and centralized the judicial 
business of the whole coimty at Lincoln. The sub- 
divisions are (with the exception of one or two hundreds 
and sokes) "wapentakes," a term pecidiar to those 
counties which were under Danish law at the time of 
the Conquest. The chief towns are the city of Lincoln 
and the county of the said city, the boroughs of Boston, 
Grantham, Louth, Stamford, and Great Grimsby; 

The Farliamentary Divisions are North, Mid, and 
South, each returning two members, like the boroughs, 
except Stamford and Grimsby, which only return one. 
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6 HANDBOOK OF LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The other towns are Spalding, Gainsborough, Barton- 
on-Hnmber, Sleaford, Bourne, Market Deeping, Alford, 
Brigg, Homcastle, Spikby, Holbeach, Market Rasen, 
and Wainfleet. 

The principal rivers are Trent, Welland, Nene, 
Witham, Ankholme, besides the smaller streams of 
Till, Eau or Ee, Base, Bane, Brant, and Slea. Two of 
the former have been celebrated in old rhyme : — 

"Ankholme eels and Witham pike, 
In all England are nane syke." 

The geological formations of Lincolnshire are of the 
later periods, and run mostly from north to south. The 
county may be said to consist of three steps : the bank 
on the east of the Trent ; the Cliff ; and the Wolds ; and 
besides these ranges, it has scarcely a detached hill. 
From the Yale of Belvoir northwards by Newark and 
the valley of the Trent, the new red sandstone, marl, 
and gypsum prevail, partly covered with sand, gravel, 
and toft, or, as in the Isle of Axholme, with alluvial soil. 
This gypsum is found in large quantities near Newark, 
and is used for making plaster for ceilings; it is the 
same as that described by Leland as alabaster, of which 
he says : " There be plentiful quarries in the isle. The 
stones that I saw were sold at xiid per lode. They 
lie in the ground like a smooth table, bedded one flake 
under anoSier." In the cutting of the loop line between 
Lincoln and Gainsborough, the Rhsetic bed has been dis- 
closed to view. Next comes the Lias, and then the 
Oolite, running like a backbone through the whole 
county, with the exception of one break at Lincoln, 
through which the sluggish waters of Witham find 
their way by Boston to the sea. This range is called 
the Cliff. To the south of Lincoln it abounds with 
quarries of the finest stone, of which those of Ancaster 
are the most used. To the north the beds become 
thinner, and at Scunthorpe and Frodingham are so im- 
pregnated with iron as to be valuaWe for smelting 
purposes, and several furnaces have lately been erected. 
In Lindsey the Oolite is narrow, and is soon covered by 
the Oxford clay and iron sand, extending to the foot 
of the chalk hills, called here, as in Yorkshire, "The 
Wolds." Beyond the chalk, to the east, lies a tract of 
rich soil, chiefly grass, called the Marsh, extending to 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 7 

he low sandy shores of the North Sea. In Kesteven 
the Oolite elm is broader than in Lindsey, its surface 
being caUed " The Heath/* from which tableland it 
gradually sinks eastward into the fen. In HoUand 
almost the whole surface is alluvial, part being grass of 
the richest quality, and the rest fen; but the reader 
must understand that the word fen is now only used to 
denote that land which (originally wild forest or fen 
in its literal sense) has been reclaimed by means which 
we shall afterwards attempt to describe. 

With such a geological formation, with hills seldom 
rising above 400 feet, with few wastes and woodlands, 
and with a seaboard without a rock to enliven the 
dreary waste of sand or mud, where a sail is rarely seen 
and a solitary gull is the only sign of life, no one need 
expect to find Lincolnshire a picturesque county. With 
few exceptions, and those the rabbit warrens left on the 
north-west of Brigg, drainage, enclosure, and the ploueh 
have brought the whole soil into cultivation : thus the 
wild spots, so dear to the sketcher, are very rare ; but 
by those who love a wide expanse, even of level ground 
(and there are few who do not like a bird's-eye view), 
some striking prospects may be found. 

Let anyone ascend the broad tower of the minster 
on a sunny day before harvest, when light clouds are 
sailing calmly in the blue sky, and passing shadows and 
catching gleams play over the surface of the landscape — 
he wiU have a grand panorama. To the north, fields 
yellow, green, brown, and crimson, teeming with agri- 
cultural wealth, interspersed with plantations, among 
which may be seen the modem Palace of Riseholme, with 
many a substantial farm gleaming like white specks 
towards the distant Wolds. To the east, the woods of 
Sudbrooke, and, bejrond, a long stretch of level fen, 
equally varied in tmts, with the Castle of Tattershall 
and the lofty tower of Boston, commonly called " The 
Stump," in the horizon. On the south, the green slope 
of Oanwick (ihe abode of the Sibthorps), the tower of 
Washingbro', and below, the River Witham, the Oow 
Paddle, the dusky factories of the great chiefs of agri- 
cultural machinery, the ivied ruins of the Palace, the 
Vicar's Court, and the long straggling city, with 
the towers of St. Peter-at-Arches, St. Peter-at-Gowts, 
and St. Mary-le-Wigford, with the new spire of St. 
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Mark, now dwarfed by the lofty chimneys aronnd them. 
Beyond, to the south-west, the drained and cnltiyated 
flat, where the Go^rporation swans once sailed in their 
pride on the hroad expanse of SwanpooL Still farther, 
in the len^hening distance, that Yale so dear to f ox- 
hnnters, with many a gracefid spire, terminating in the 
ducal towers of ifelvoir. To the west and north-west, 
the old haU of Doddington rising over the woods of 
Skellingthorpe, the groves of BurU>n (the residence of 
the Monsons), the lumpish tower of Saxon Stow, the 
marl hills of Nottinghamshire, and, on a very clear 
day, the faint outline of the Derbyshire Moors. 

Amid such native scenes did De Wint love to wander, 
watching the lights and shadows passing over the waving 
com, studying the clouds, and perpetuating them in 
his drawing with a truth and power only surpassed 
by Copley Fielding. Those who have seen the Ellison 
collection will acknowledge the truth of what we say, 
and estimate the judgment and taste of the late amiable 
Squire of Sudbrooke. 

Xet us again transport our tourist to the summit of 
Pelham PiUar, near Caistor, on the highest point of the 
Wolds, and a noble expanse will be spread around him. 
In the foreground, the rich plantations and broad drives 
of the Brocklesby domain, and the Mausoleum ; the River 
Humber, with the smoke of HuU, in the distant north, 
To the eastward, Grimsby with its tail brick tower and 
the shipping, Fatrington spire in Holdemess, Spurn 
Point, and the sea outline. 

Again, from the brow of the hill near Tealby, looking 
towards Lincoln. 

Nor must we forget that very remarkable, and, in our 
opinion, unique view from the bank at Burton Stather, 
broken by tussocks of rough ffrass and interspersed 
with old elders and picturesque thorns and whins, among 
which the rabbits play, and springs trickle, lurking 
below the damp moss and tangled fern. There have we 
often stood and watched the steamers, the varied sails 
of billy-buoys and keels on the broad streams of the 
Trent and Ouse, which at this point join the broader 
Humber: some wending their way to the markets of 
the West Riding, some dropping down laden with pota- 
toes from the warping groimcS, bound for the great 
vorago of London ; others lying helplessly on the mud- 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 9 

banks, waiting tlie coming tide. Curlews and seagulls, 
and, in the winter time, grey-backed crows, hover over 
the water. Between the two rivers is a rich alluvial 
delta, with the old church of Luddington, near which is 
Waterton, and not far off Amcotts, the nurseries of 
those ancient names. On the Ouse, Saltmarsh, the resi- 
dence of that race for many a long year; the modem 
spire of Groole, the lofty tower of Howden, the Abbey 
of Selby, and, beyond, rising in solemn majesty, the 
Minster of York. 

In the Kesteven Division, along the banks of the 
Cliff, are many views looking over a distant flat, enli- 
vened by the frequent spires which adorn the churches 
in that locality. !N'or must we forget the old oaks and 
park scenery of Grimsthorpe, the only seat in the 
county whicn can bear comparison with Castle Howard, 
Blenheim, Ohatsworth, Belvoir, and baronial palaces of 
the highest class, beinff, like the first two, built by Yan- 
brugh, and surrounded by one of tibe largest and finest 
parks in England. Syston and Belton have pleasant and 
picturesque scenery, and the view of Belvoir Castle seen 
from near Denton (the seat of the Welbys) is extremely 
grand. 

Many "pretty bits," to use an artist's expression, 
may be found among the villages along the edges of the 
Wolds : at Well Yale, near Alf ord ; between Elsham and 
the Humber ; and along the Trent at Knaith, between 
Grainsborough and Newark. The village churches in 
the southern division furnish beautiful subjects for the 
student in architecture, but of picturesque ruins the 
county is very bare. Most of the grand monastic esta- 
blishments which were spread with a lavish prodigality 
over its surface, have disappeared under the industrious 
hands of the prolific family of the " Harlwalls," and lie 
buried in those sloughs of parochial despond — ^the 
parish roads, which were declarei by one of the Justices 
at a meeting to petition Government to build some 
martello towers during the French war, to be so im- 
passable as to be a sufficient protection to the interior in 
the event of an invasion. Except the western part of 
Crowland, the fine gateway of Thornton near Ulceby, 
and one or two smaU remains at Tupholme and Kirk- 
stead, scarcely a fragment exists. Of other ruins, of a 
secular character, the castles of Somerton, Lincoln, and 
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Tattershall may be named, and the ruins of the Bishop's 
Palace. There is also a very perfect example of a baro- 
nial manor house at Gkdnsborough. 

Lincolnshire (during the British period the abode of 
the Ooritani) was a favourite locality with the Romans. 
Haying selected Lincoln Hill as one of their strongholds, 
they fortified it with a wall and gates, through the 
northernmost of which, still existing as " Newport " (the 
oldest arch in England), passes the Ermine Street. 

That the Britons before the EK)man Conquest were 
such absolute savages as many supjmse, is not true. All 
those who did not speak in the Latin tongue were then 
called barbarians ; but we have the evidence of Caesar 
himself, that they had chariots and other appliances of 
war, which coidd not have been made without some 
knowledge of the arts. 

Stonehenge, which was probably raised in those Dru- 
idical times, is a standing proof that they understood 
the use of the roller and the lever ; and when we know 
tiiat the Phoenicians visited Cornwall and Devonshire, 
for the sake of tin and other metals, they surely brought 
with them arts and knowledge, which must have had, at 
least, some effect upon the native population; but of 
local history we know little, before the time of the 
Romans, that can be relied upon as authentic. 

Lincoln, duiing the early British period, it is said) 
was called Lind-coit, that the inequalities still to be seen 
to the northward of the Roman town mark the site of 
the British city, and that Yortimer, a British king, died 
there. 

British towns were surrounded by a fence of wood, 
earth, or stones (according to the nature of the soil), 
which encircled a collection of huts composed of branches 
of trees, or of stones covered with turf, as is now the 
case in Iceland, with a hole at the top for the smoke 
to make its exit. The site of such a town is said to 
be visible near Tetf ord, and no doubt they existed where 
the traces of camps remain which have had subsequent 
occupants. Arrow-heads, finished and incomplete, with 
numerous chippings of flint, have been, ana probably 
may still be found where the surface has been implanted 
or imenclosed, as in the warrens to the north and north- 
west of Brigg. The wild birds which bred in such 
places, and the fish in the swamps and pools, would 
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naturally draw a rude people there, and the brusliwood 
afford materials with which to build their wigwams, as 
the Lapps do now with birch branches in the summer 
season on the confines of Sweden and Norway ; but the 
traces of British occupation are few, except fragments of 
pottery mixed with Boman and Saxon remains. It is 
probable that the British tribes in Lincolnshire were 
less civilized than those in the south and south-west.^ 

The Boman cities were classified and named according 
to their privileges. York (Eboracum), and St. Albans 
(Yerulamium), were the two " Municipia " whose inha- 
bitants enjoyed all the rights of Boman citizens, were 
allowed to enact their own laws, and to elect their own 
magistrates. 

Lincoln, or Lindum, was one of the nine " OolonicB," 
which consisted of veteran Legionaries, who held their 
lands on condition of rendering military serrice when 
Required. 

The other ColonisB were :— 

London — ^Londinium or Augusta. 
Colchester — Camelodunum. 
Bath — ^AqufiB Soils or ThermiB. 
Gloucester — Glevum. 
Caerleon— Isca Silurum. 
Chester — Deva. 
Richborougb — RutupisB. 
Cambridge — Camborioum. 

The Bomans invaded Britain under Julius Geasar 
about 55 years before Christ, but they do not appear to 
have done much in establishing their power tiU some 
time after the second invasion under Aug^ustus, and we 
may date the Boman colony at Lincoln as settled about 
A.D. 100. Of its imjmrtance no one can doubt, from its 
commanding situation, the roads leading to it and from 
it, remains which are still visible, and are being dis- 
covered from time to time in the cotirse of drainage and 
excavations. 

Of the roads, the most important was the ereat Yia 
Herminia, or Ermine Street, running from the south, 
now called the High Dyke, along the hm above Grantham 
by Ancaster (Causenms) to Lincoln. Here at the bottom 
of Oanwick Hill, it joined the Foss Boad from Newark ; 
passing over the low ground and ascending the hill it 
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emerged throngli the Boman gate, now called New^rt, 
and m)m thence proceeded northwards in nearly a direct 
line, between £irton and Bedboume, through the 
parishes of Scawby, Brouffhton, Appleby, and Winter- 
ton to Wintringham on the Humber, where, by means 
of a f eny, it communicated with Brough and so to York. 
In the neighbourhood of Scawby it is always called the 
" Old Street." 

Soon after leavinff Lincoln another road diverged from 
it westwards, by what is now called Till Bridge Lane, 
through Sturton or Street-town to the Biver Trent, on 
the western bank of which was Segelocum (now Little- 
borough), a station of some note, from whence a road 
was continued to Danum (Doncaster), and by Calcaria 
(Tadcaster) to York, and this was the most frequented 
road from Lindum to Eboracum. There were, besides, 
Boman ways to Homcastle and to Caistor, and probably 
along the eastern coast. 

The county was then so little drained or embanked 
that the tide ran up from Boston to Lincoln. The 
Witham, then <^ed the Lindis Biver, the Till, and the 
unbanked tidal Trent, would combine to make the 
Northern Division an island, hence probably its name 
Lindisse or Lindse^. During the Boman occupation, a 
sea bank was raised to protect the lowlands on the east 
of the oolitic range in Kesteven, and the car-dyke was 
cut from near Peterborough to Washingbro' to catch the 
watershed and convey it to the sea by the river. These 
works formed the first attempt to drain the Fens, the 
reclaiming of which, as wiU be hereafter discussed, 
forms an interesting' subject in the history of this 
county. 

During this period there were various insurrections. 
We read of the victory of the Britons over Suetonius, 
who marched to London. Again, of a victory over 
Boadicea, who fought in a chariot; but we hear little 
of Lincoln, though it had become an important place, 
more proofs of which would doubtless oe discovered 
could we penetrate more deeply and widely through 
the accumulation of earth and rubbish with which 
succeeding ages have overlaid the original site. The 
old Boman road lies 8 or 9 feet below the level of 
the present High Street, both above and below the hill ; 
the remarkable remains consisting of the bases of large 
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pillars of sandstone, discovered in 1878 in dieting the 
foundation of a new house in the Bail, lie at this depth, 
on the same level with the base of the Boman arcn of 
Newport. 

Numerous other remains have been discovered from 
time to time. A Boman hjpocaust below the foun- 
dation of the castle prison, another tesselated pavement, 
several feet below the level of the minster cloisters, and 
others now destroyed ; but none, till lately, on so laree 
and handsome a scale as some of those found in the 
county, especially at Horkstow and Winterton, dis- 
covered about 1797, at Roxby, Sturton by Scawby, 
Denton, and Scampton ; most of these have been figured 
by Mr. Fowler, of Winterton, in his valuable and now 
scarce work. In one are represented Boman games, 
in another Orpheus playing on the lyre, and the animals 
around. Some of these bdonged, no doubt, to persons 
of position, and were situated near a brook or ffprine 
which supplied the baths. A small pavement was found 
about thirty yeai*s ago in draining a field below the hiU 
at Blyborough, but the ground was so wet that i^e 
concrete was softened, and only a striped border of 
white, black, and red remained firm, the rest of the 
tessersB sticking to the shovel in the attempt to scra^ 
off the earth. 

Within the last year (April 1879), the largest tesse- 
lated pavement yet found in Lincoln has been partially 
baxed below the Exchequergate, a portion of which has 
been taken up, and also part of the frescoed wall of a 
room, on the stucco of which the pattern is still visible. 
A very interesting discovery was also made, shortly 
after, in Bailgate, of a Boman milestone, wluch must 
liave stood at the point where the eastern and western 
streets of the Boman military town crossed the Er- 
mine Street. On it is an inscription, which has been 
interpreted by Oanon Wordsworth, and which states 
that it was placed there in the time of the Emperor 
C^aUienus, by Yictorinus, one of the thirty tjrrants 
who ruled in Britain and Gaul, A.D. 265-7, and marked 
ihe distance from S., i.e. Segelocum, 14 miles. AU 
these discoveries tend to show that the Boman city lies 
about 9 or 12 feet below the present town, and is a 
strong argument in fovour of a remarkable arch (which 
will be noticed in the account of the cathedral) being 
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sprang over some Boman ruin or excavation wliicli was 
not considered a safe foundation when Bemigius built 
Jiis church. Yictorinus only ruled two years, bein^ 
assassinated by a soldier at Cologne, whose wife he had 
insulted. 

Whether the Gospel was preached in Britain bj St. 
Paul, as some suppose, is uncertain; but there is no 
doubt Ohristianity spread with rapidity, and that the 
widening circle of the Boman Empire was instrumentol 
in diffusmg the Faith. St. Paul, in Bom. i. 8, declares 
that " the faith of the Boman converts was spoken of 
throughout the whole world/' and the world at that 
time meant those parts of it which were under the 
Boman dominion, and of course the British Isles. 

At the Council of Aries in France, A.D. 314, were 
three British bishops, Eborius of York, Bestitutus of 
London, and Adelfius of Lincoln. From this it is clear 
that there must have been an organized British Churdi 
when the Bomans left Britain, A.D. 426, edifices for 
public worship, and certainly gravestones with Chris- 
tian inscriptions. That there were heathen temples we 
know ; a portion of the pediment of one is to be seen in 
the Museum of Bath, with scidpture representing the 
son, no doubt dedicated to Apollo, near the Aquse oolis, 
Waters of the Sun. 

The period of disorder and confusion which inter- 
vened between the evacuation of the Bomans and the 
settlement of the Saxons, caused the destruction of 
many buildings which might otherwise have been spared. 

Kie practice of sending those Britons who served in 
the Boman armies away from their own country to 
fight in remote regions, thus depriving the conquered 
country of its main streng^th, will account for the de- 
f encdess position of Britain when the Bomans left it ; 
whilst the improvement which had taken place during 
their sway By drainage, cultivation, and commerce, 
made Britain a captivating bait for the less civilized 
people of Caledonia, the coasts of Denmark, and Fris- 
huid. Hengist and Horsa, in 455, and Cerdic and Cynric, 
in 495, and a tribe of Aiigles, in 527, successivelv in- 
vaded Britain ; and this, together with the quarrels of 
British chiefs, led eventuaUy to the establishment of 
the Heptarchy. 
One of the old chronicles teUs us that in 497 Cerdic 
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was besieging Lincoln, and was joined by Baldulf and 
Oolgrim, two Saxon brothers; iiat King Arthur sur- 
prised Oerdic and defeated him, and afterwards followed 
Baldulf and Oolgrim, and defeated them at Grainsford ;* 
that Oerdic was crowned at Winchester about 526, and 
died 534, and that Arthur died soon after. But the 
whole history of this period, especially as regards Lin- 
colnshire, is very misty. After the Romans had left 
Britain, the district became a scene of warfare and 
confusion; and Paganism, under the Saxons, again 
overspread the country,* Christianity being driven with 
the retreating Britons into the fastnesses of Wales; 
but after the second mission under Augustine, the 
Christian Ohurch was again planted in Lindsey by the 
labours of Paulinus of York, Chad, and Higbald, the 
monasteries of Bardney and Stow were founded, and 
the latter in course of time became the seat of the Mer- 
cian Bishop (a.d. 767, Ceolwulph, in Lindisse conse- 
cratus est Episcopus, says Roger Hoveden). But these 
were perilous times for the Christian Church. The 
anchorage and shelter afforded by the Humber, enabled 
the Danes to establish themselves in winter quarters, 
and ravage the coasts of the estuary, both north and 
south. 

The most important incursion of the Danes in Lin- 
colnshire took place in 865-7, when Hinguar and Hubba 
invaded Northumbria, to avenge the death of Regner 
Lodbrog, who had been taken and tortured by the Nor- 
thumbrian king Ella. Having taken York they crossed 
the Humber, destroyed the Abbey of Bardney, and 
probably also the church of Stow, which had been built 
by Egfrid of Northumbria, in honour of his wife, 
Etheldreda, when he founded the bishopric of Lindisse 
(or as it is sometimes called Sidnacester), in 678. 

Osgot, the Sheriff of Lincoln, took the field with 
500 men, in concert with Earl Algar, Wibert, and 
Leofric, and Morcar, Lord of Bourne. The Danes were 
defeated, three of their chiefs or kings were slain, and 
the village of Treking, or Threckingham, marks the 
event. The Danes, however, rallied their forces and 
eventually became victors, and the valiant chiefs of the 

* Where Gainsford was is doubtful. The word is once used 
by Leland for Gkiinsborough. 
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Saxon band are immortalized by the names of tbe 
villages of Algarkirk, Wjberton, and Leverington. The 
Danes then ravaged the Abbey of Crowland, slew the 
abbot and monks and other inmates, all except one boy, 
who was saved by the young Danish chief Si^oc. 

During one of those intervals of (jniet which inter- 
vened bdween these periodical invasions, we find that 
in 868 Alfred the Great married the daughter of Ethel- 
red the Alderman of the Granii, a tribe which is said to 
have had its head-quarters at Grainsborough. Soon after 
the county was again disturbed By the noiihem invaders. 

In 873 a large body of Danes, who had wintered in 
London, advanced northwards, and after stopping some 
time at Torksey, joined other Danes under the com- 
mand of Prince Guthrum, and having subjugated the 
greater part of the north and east of England, a treaty 
was ent^^ into between Alfred and the Danish prince, 
by which the boundaries of the kingdom were more 
clearly defined, and peace establish^ Lincolnshire 
became part of the Danelaga, i.e. the district under 
Danish laws, the Danish burghs being York, IJincoln, 
Stamford, Leicester, Nottingham, and Derby. By 
another treaty between King Edmund and Anlaf, in 
941, the territory north of Watling Street was ceded 
to the Danes, but the reversion was to fall to the sur- 
vivor. Edmund survived, and thus for a time the 
dominion of the Danes ended. But in 980 they began 
again to ravage our shores, landed in Lincolnshire, and 
committed much damage, and Ethelred endeavoured to 
rid himself of his enemies by a massacre on St. Brice's 
Dav, 1002. 

Among those destroyed were Gunhilda, sister of 
Sweyn, and her boy. Sweyn was absent at the time, 
but in 1013 he came by the Humber up to Gtdnsborou^h, 
and very soon the burghs and aU north of Watlmg 
Street submitted to him. Leaving his son Knut, or 
Canute, in charge, he a^ain ravaged the whole of 
Kesteven, Boston, Langtofi, the monastery of St. Fega 
(probably Feakirk), and Bamack being especially named 
by an old chronicler as consigned to the fiames. Pro- 
ceeding southwards, he was victorious. Ethelred fled 
to Normandy, and Sweyn became master of England ; 
but his reign was short, for he died at Candlemas in 
1014 at Gainsborough, and was buried there, or, as some 
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say, at York.* Knut remained at Gamsborongli prepar- 
ing for the return of Ethelred, whose brave son Edmund 
Ironside drove Knut to his ships, whilst Ethelred wreaked 
his fury on Lindsey. In 1016 Knut returned, re-estab- 
lished his sway in Northumbria, fought many battles 
with Edmund, which ended in a partition of England, 
and at Edmund's death Knut becameby common consent 
monarch of England. Towards the close of his reign, 
whether influenced by compunction for the blood he 
had shed, or by the then prevailing idea that the end 
of the world was at hand, he is said to have contributed 
largely to religious houses, and to have rebuilt many 
churches, and it is not improbable that some of those 
buildings called Saxon are his work. It is worthy of 
notice that in several of the oldest Norwegian cross 
churches, the central tower stands upon w£dls at the 
angles, as at Stow and the chapel within Dover Castle, 
and not upon pillars, as in the Norman cathedrals. Knut 
died in 1035, and a strife arising between Harold and 
Hardicanute, a panic took place in Lincolnshire, and 
many took refuge in the Fens. Harold's death ended 
the dispute, and his brother became king, but dying 
suddenly in 1041, the Danish dynasty came to an end. 

The Danes left their mark in Lincolnshire, as in York- 
shire, Ac., in the names of the villages, many of them 
identical with those in Scandinavia, showing that the 
Yikings and adventurers of those days, like their de- 
scendants in our own, took pleasure in repeating on 
the newly-acquired soil the loved and familiar names 
of fatherland. Let anyone take a list of the villages of 
Norway and Denmark, and compare them with those of 
the East and North Hidings of Yorkshire and of Lincoln- 
shire, and he will be astonished at the close resemblance. 
In the latter county, nearly 300 are mentioned by Wor- 
saae, the Danish antiquary, as having the terminations 
of by, ham, and torp^some with a prefix of local 
distinction, others of some great chief's name, as Win- 
tringham, on the Humber, probably the winter quarters 
of the Danes in their predatory expeditions ; Ferryby, 
Somerby, Manby, Normanby, Bondeoy, Saxby, Scawby, 
Grainsby, Broctlesby, Ketelby, Searby or Siwardby, 

* Worsaae says his body was removed toBoskilde Cathedral, 
the burying place of the Danish kings. 

c 
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Ketelthorpe, XJlceby, Tealby, Thealby, Aswarby, &c., 
and Norfliorpe, Southorpe, Tawthorpe, Friesthorpe, 
Gamelthorpe, &c. 

It must be observed tbat the provincial tone and 
accent of these words are much more Scandinavian 
than English. AU this is being changed, of course, by 
the influence of schoolmasters and railroads ; and even 
before that, Lincolnshire had undergone more changes 
than Yorkshire, from the fact of its lying south of the 
Humber. The result is, that its provincial dialect has 
in the north alone retained its Scandinavian flavour, 
whilst in the centre it has deteriorated, and in the 
south been almost lost. The words bairn, gang, staith, 
milne, graving, muck, reek, stee, gartb, stang, bank, 
lathe, with many others, are still to be met with in 
the Isle and on the banks of the Humber — ^with the 
open broad pronunciation of the a and o, as ploo for 
plough, hoose for house, sayal for sail. We remember 
hearing the judge oi the assizes fairly puzzled by an 
old Isle of Axnolme witness in a question of right of way, 
who said : " He were an awd man, and he cud mind 'em 
hugging tatees 'oot o't billy-buoys ower*t t'bank intot 
t' rawd." " Hug ! " said the judge, in amazement. " Yees ! 
hoog, to be sur," said the old fellow ; and so my lord had 
the dark saying explained to him, which meant that he 
could remember them carrying potatoes out of the barges, 
over the bank, into the road. 

A curious combination of shrewdness, simplicity, and 
dry humour often breaks out in this northern lingo — as 
on the occasion of a jury at the quarter sessions at 
Kirton, who had one refractory member: after being 
told several times they must consult till they were all 
agreed, the foreman suddenly rose, as if a bright idea 
had struck him, and addressing the chairman, said in 
the broadest vernacular, " If ye please, sir, couldn't we 
swap him ? " meaning exchange him for a more pliable 
material. Of humour, the following is a specimen :— 
An old woman being asked what she thought of a certain 
somniferous preacher, replied sharply, " What ! parson ! 
— Why thoo mud as weel hev a bum'el-bea upov a 
thistle-top." 

In the north of Lincolnshire the custom of liding the 
stang, in the case of a man and wife Quarrelling, is not 
uncommon. The farming lads assemole, one is placed 
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on a pole astride, and they go with tongs and kettles to 
the door of the unlucky couple, and recite some verses, 
of which one will suffice as a specimen : — 

** He banged her wi* stick, 
He banged her wi* steean, 
He teeak op his neeaf, 
An* he knocked her doon. 

With a ran, tan, tan,** &c. 

** He beat her with stick, 
He beat her with stone, ] 
He took up his fist, 
And knocked her down.** 

The word neaf , for fist, is pure Danish, and the stang is 
probably a relic of the nid-stang, or pole of infamy, of 
the Scandinavians. 

As you come south, towards the centre of Lincoln- 
shire, the dialect is much diluted, and the drawl, 
approaching that of Nottinghamshire, is perceived by a 
practised ear, Naw for No becomes No-a, Baut for Boat 
becomes Boo-at, and so on. In the Boston and Spalding 
district, the dialect becomes all but pure Norfolk, which 
may be illustrated by the saying of ftie Holkham tenant, 
" If all folk were tu du as Squire Cuke du, folks ud du 
better than they du du." 

About Stamford, it is said, and we believe with truth, 
that there is less provincialism among the lower classes 
than in most parts of England. North Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire are well illus&ated in the " Bamsla Folks' 
Almanack," by the "Oock and Bull Story," "Awd 
Daisy," "Hickleton Feast," and other pieces of the 
same kind, to which we refer our readers ; Tennyson's 
** Northern Farmer " being, with the exception of yal 
for ale, a failure. 

In the Trent and Ouse, we find the tidal wave, or boa, 
called the -^gir* or Eagir, from the Neptune or sea-god 
of the Scandmavian mythology. Every point along the 
Humber and sea-coast is c^ed a naes or ness, every 
creek a haven. The Saxon cester is made caster ; the 
hundred a wapentake,- we have the ting, or gathering 

♦ " Alb var -^gir soUinn.*' 

" All was Ocean swollen.** 

* Song of Lodbrok: 
c 2 
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of the people, in the hustings at elections; the fa8ten-» 
penny at the hirings, the f est-penge of the Danes ; the 
spurrings, or ringing of bells when parties are asked at 
church, the sporge, or asking. The legend of Gryme, 
the founder of Grimsby, dates from tfiul period. The 
rude fisherman found the boy Haveloc in a boat, deserted, 
brought him up and nurtured him, till he went inte the 
service of the Mercian king. The king's daughter, 
Goldeburgh, fell in love with the handsome youth, they 
manied, and it fell out that the Danes recognized him 
as the lost son of their king. He was restored to his 
rank, gave his protector the privilege of trading with 
Copenhagen, and Gryme's hut became Grimsby. The 
Coi-poration seal bears the figures of Gryme, Habloc, 
and Goldeburgh. A large boundary stone was called 
" Haveloc's Stone," and the privilege which formerly 
guaranteed to a burgess of Gnmsby a freedom from toil 
at the port of Elsineur, seems to prove that the tale of 
Gryme is not so mythical as some have supposed. 

The following is a list of names in Lincohishire, Not- 
tinghamshire, and Yorkshire, showing their affinity witili 
those in Scandinavia and Iceland : — 

In the old north language aa, pronounced ou or eau, 
signifies water or a river. In Iceland we have the Yita- 
&a or Yitou, the White River; Laxa-a4, Laxou, the 
Salmon River ; Tjors-^, Ac. The French eau is Norman, 
and derived from the same source, and in English we 
fiind those vowels in mediaeval times pronounced as e, 
e. g. : — Beaumont, Bemont ; Belvoir, Bevor; Beauchamp, 
Bechamp; Beaucheif Abbey, Becheif Abbey. So the 
small river which runs into the Trent in North Lincoln- 
shire is called the e or eau, and many names of villages 
ending in ey are derived from their situation on water 
or on a stream, as Friskney, Fresh-water, G^dney, 
Stickney, Bardney, Tetney. Yatn and Yand also signify 
water. The point where a stream empties itself into a 
lake or inland sea is called Yands enden or Yas enden ; 
there are many places so called in Norway. This is 
doubtless the derivation of Wassand, on Hornsea Mere 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire, i. e. Water-ending. 

Sob (pronounced shu or siu) is sea ; hence we have 
Hornsea, Skipsea, Kilnsea, in Holdemess. 

Nses, a promontory or point running into a river or 
the sea ; in English nose, naze, ness ; the naze of Norway, 
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BejkonsBs in Iceland, Clearness, Skegness, Skitter ness, 
Trent ness, in Lincolnshire ; Kettel ness, Chowder ness, 
Faxfleet ness, Oyster ness, in Yorkshire. 

Havn, haven, or harbour : Kiobenhavn, Copenhagen, 
Immingham haven, Wintringham haven, Tetney haven, 
Barrow haven. 

NsBb, neb, or bill, is applied to a promontory of some 
height on a rocky coast ; in Yorkshire there are many 
nabs : Whitby, Colbum, Ac. 

Holm, an island: as Stockholm, built on islands, 
Bomholme, Bidderholme, &c. In Lincolnshire: Ax- 
holme, Sndbrook-holme. Holme, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, rising like an island out of the flat as out 
of the sea. 

By or bo for a village, Thorpe or Torn are common in 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, and purely Scandinavian. 
It would occupy too much space to go through the 
alphabet of villages, but we give the following short list: 

English Places Danish and Norsk places. 

Acklum, Yorkshire .. .. ,. .. Akland. 

Acreings, Yorkshire Akker^rd. 

Addlethorpe, Yorkshire .. .. .. Adelheim. 

Aisthorpe, Lincolnshire Aistrup. 

Alne, Yorkshire Alnegaard. 

Ampleforth, Yorkshire .. Ampelgaard. 

Appeltoa, Yorkshire .. Appelrses. 

Appelby, Lincolnshire Appeloar. 

Arncliff, Yorkshire.. Ameclev. 

Ashgill, Yorkshire .. Askehong. 

Aske, Yorkshire Askgaard. 

Balke, Yorkshire Balkegaard. 

Balkeholme, Yorkshire Balkesoga. 

Barden, Yorkshire Bardalen. 

Barkby, Lincolnshire .. Barkevig. 

Barkston, Linoolnshire Barke. 

Bamby, Yorkshire Biorneby. 

Barnsdale, Yorkshire Biomedal. 

Bessingby, Yorkshire Bessafeld. 

Besthorpe, Nottinghamshire .. .. Beistnip. 

Billinghay. Lincolnshire Billingsae. 

Birkby, Yorkshire. 

Birkland, Nottinghamshire Birkland 

Birkwood, Yorkshire Birkeved. 

Bondsdale, Yorkshire Bondalen. 

Bransby, Lincolnshire Brandal. 

Bntttleby, Lincolnshire Brattesberg. 
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English Places. Danish and Norsk Plaoea 

,zl Brockledby, Lincolnshire Brokkegaard. 

Brodholme, Nottinghamshire .. .. Brodahoug. 

Brothertoft, Lincolnshire Broderstad. 

Bottesford, Lincolnshire Botnedahl. 

Buckby, Northamptonshire ^ .. .. Buckstad. 

Buckminster, Lincolnshire Bukken. 

Butterwick, Lincolnshire Botnegaard. 

Eastoft, Lincolnshire Ostoffc. 

Eastoft, Yorkshire Ostoft. 

Elkington, Lincolnshire Elkengaard. 

Feniby, Lincolnshire Fserigby. 

Fisholme, Yorkshire Fiskergaard. 

Fiskerton, Lincolnshire Fiskb^. 

Fiskerton, Nottinghamshire .. .. Fiskerdyb (deep). 

Fonnaby, Lincolnshire {foS.' 

Gemling, Yorkshire Gimmling. 

Gilling, Yorkshire Gylling. 

Gonarby, Lincolnshire Gunnarsborg. 

Grimethorp, Yorkshire Grimstrup. 

Grimsthorpe, Lincolnshire Grimstrup. 

Backfall, Yorkshire Hakkedahl. 

Hackness, Yorkshire Hakkeberk. 

Hag, Yorkshire .. Hagestadt. 

Hagnaby, Lincolnshire Hagegaard. 

Hagthorpe, Yorkshire Hagsnaes. 

Harps well, Lincolnshire Harpestaa. 

Helmswell, Lincolnshire Hjelmstad. 

Hodsack, Nottinghamshire Hodsager. 

Huckeby, Lincolnshire Ukkestadt 

Ingoldby, Lincolnshire Engelstad. 

Keelby, Lincolnshire Kielby. 

Killingholme, Lincolnshire Eillingstad. 

Langton, Lincolnshire Langeland. 

Langworth, Lincolnshire Langesund. 

Lindholme, Lincolnshire Lindholm. 

i Loddington, Lincolnshire Loddingaard. 

Lund.Yorkahue {l^^L. 

Misson, Licoln., Notts, Yorks Mysen. 

Northorpe, Lincolnshire Nordrup. 

Bisumgarth, Yorksliire Hisumgaard. 

Saltfleetby, Lincolnshire Saltnaes. 

Scagglethorpe, Yorkshire Skiaggerstad. 

Scotter, Lincolnshire ScotnsBs. 

Scotton, Lincolnshire Skotgaard. 

Skegness, Lincolnshire Skagestad. 
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English Places. Danish and Nonlc Places. 

Skeme, Yorkshire Skieme. 

Skirbeck, Lincolnshire Skjorbeck. 

Skirpenbecl^ Yorkshire Skiopinge. 

Skremby, Lincolnshire Skramstod. 

Southorpe, Lincolnshire Sudderup. 

Spilsby, Lincolnshire , .. Spildegaard. 

Stttllingbro*, Lincolnshire Stalheimgaard. 

Steeping, Lincolnshire Steppinge. 

Stirrup, Nottinghamshire Stamp. 

Summerby, Lincolnshire Sommersted. 

Ulceby, Lincolnshire Ulsfiord. 

Upton, Lincolnshire Opton. 

Utterby, Lincolnshire Uttrebo. 

Westerdale, Yorkshire Vestervandet. 

Wetwang, Yorkshire {ve?tifeM. 

Winterton, Lincolnshire .. .. .. Vintersborg. 

Wrawby, Lincolnshire Vraaby. 

Yawthorpe, Lincolnshire Yordrup, 

This list might be multiplied, but it is sufficient to 
show the affinity of the North-Eastern with the Nor- 
wegian and Danish names. 

Gaard means an enclosed yard : hence the word garth, 
Willowgarth, Applegarth, Kirkgarth. Grade, a road and 
village street: Holton-holgate, or hollow way between 
two bits of sandrock, Stur or Storgate in Springthorpe 
parish, and in Lincoln are East^te, Westgate, Danes- 
gate, Hungate, Broadgate, Thomgate, Olasketgate, 
Saltergate, St. Michael's gate, Pottergate, Flaxengate ; 
also in York : Micklegate, Walmgate, Jubba (probably 
Hubba's) gate, Qooderam (Guthrum) gate, Stonegate, 
Oastlegite, Spurriergate, Peter^te, Ousegate, Skelder- 
gate, Possgate, Fishergate. Traces of Danish occu- 
pation are found in London, e. g. Billingsgate, Alders- 
gate, Moorgate, Oheapside, St. Clement Danes, Ac. On 
the coast of Pembrokeshire, Wales, Tenby and Milf ord 
(Milf jord) haven ; near Lancaster, Whitehaven, &c., and 
on the eastern coast of Scotland, on which, however, we 
cannot enter in a mere local essay. In Iceland we find 
almost every place with a hot spring with the prefix of 
Reyk* (reek), smoke : as Beykanses, Reykavik, Keykar, 

* Travelling by rail near Hull, one asked if he might smoke. 
**' Aw yees," said a farmer, ** thoo ma reek as mltch as te likes, 
its a reeking carriage.'* 
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Reykholt. Marshes are Myri (Mires), Sands are Sandr. 
Grass levels of blackish soils are Eingi (Ings) or Hagi 
(Moss Haggs). The scrubby birch and willow holts, the 
only trees found, are called Skogr, or as we call them, 
scroggs. The word Bru or Broo is used for bridge: 
Bruer-aa, Bridge River (the only bridge), in Iceland; 
Dokke-broo, the Bridge over the Dokke River, in 
Norway; so doubtless some of our Bro's mean Bridges, 
not Boroughs or Burgs: as probably Washingbro', 
Wash-bridge ; Ooney Street, in I ork : iongelig. Royal, 
or King's Street. 
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FROM PETERBOROUGH BY CROYLAND TO SPALDING AND 
BOSTON, WITH A SKETCH OF THE FENS. 

*'It was called Cruland, and situate in the midst of the 
lake, but, in respect of its desartness, formerly known to very 
few : fur no countryman, before that devout man. Saint Gutblac, 
could endure to dwell in it, by reason that such apparitions of 
devils were so frequently seen there." — De Vita S. Guthlaci, 

Were a stranger to come from the south, we should 
advise him to stop at Peterborough, and post to the 
famous Abbey of St. Guthlac of Oroyland, or Crowland, 
a portion of which owes its preservation to the fact of 
the north aisle being made the parish church. The 
greater part of the Perpendicular nave has fallen from 
neglect ; and the Decorated west front, with its crumbling 
statues, has only been kept standing by the timely aid 
of a few zealous antiquarians. The nistory of Crowland 
may be called the history of the Fens, for when Guthlac 
first went there the district around was one dismal 
swamp. When we read of the legions of evil spirits 
which the saint is said to have encountered, of the 
" black troops which crept in under the door of his hut 
amon^ the reeds, as also at chinks and holes, and, coming 
out, filled the air, as it were, with dai*k clouds ; of their 
shrieks and bellowings," — we can readily believe all this 
may be accounted for by the thousands of wild birds 
which frequented those desolate regions. The fiocks of 
chattering starlings which in later times used to crush 
the reeds Dy their weight when roosting, the clamour of 
the blackheaded or laughing guUs, the booming of the 
butterbump or bittern, the quacking of ducks, screaming 
of kites, and cries of other wild fowl, would make such 
a Babel of sounds as might well appal the solitary man, 
" with shapes and shrieks unholy." 

We learn from Ingulphus (abbot and historian of 
Oroyland) that Guthlac was a Mercian nobleman who 
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adopted this hermit's life. Having obtained a name for 
sanctity, Ethelbald, about the year 709, being pnrsued 
by his cousin Oeolred, went to Guthlac, who not only 
received him kindly, but prophesied his future success. 
Ethelbald vowed that he would found a monastery on 
that spot, and havine come to the crown of Mercia, after 
the death of Guthla-c, he fulfilled his promise in the 
year 716. The first building was destroyed by the 
Danes in 870. It was rebuilt and again destroyed by 
fire in 1061. Bestored by Abbot Jo&ied in 1113, and 
from this time the vast abbey arose, rivalling a cathedral 
in opulence. 

Little now remains but the north aisle of the nave, 
used as the parish church, the base of a large tower, and 
a portion of the west front, in which may be traced 
Norman, as well as Decorated work of the best character, 
illustrating the history of St. Guthlac, his driving out 
the Orojrland demons with his scourge, his burial and 
apotheosis. On either side of what remains of an inserted 
Perpendicular window, are statues, apostles, saints, and 
kings. A considerable portion of the Perpendicular 
nave was standing at the time Buck's view was taken, 
but of the transepts and east end no walls remain. The 
nave was about 144 feet lone by 28 feet wide, and the 
eastern portion of the church, judging from the traces 
of foundations, nearly the same dimensions, making the 
whole about 300 feet. 

Abbot Litlington sent three bells to London in 1464 
to be cast into five, which were consecrated by the Bishops 
of Elphin and Lincoln, by the names Guthlac, Bartho- 
lomew, Michael, Mary, and Trinity, and we find in the 
account of the abbey published by Morton, that two of 
the present bells have the following inscriptions :— 

** Sum rosa pulsata mundi Maria vocata." 
** HsBO campana beatd, Trinitate sacra." 

This celebrated abbey was visited by Henry VI., 
who came during the civil war to pray at the shrine of 
Guthlac, and also by Edward lY ., in 1467. 

The value at the Dissolution was estimated by Speed 
at 1217^. 68. lid. 

The tourist should not leave Crowland without seeing 
the triangular bridge, through which formerly passed 
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the Welland, a branch of the Nene, and a stream called 
the Catwater; but now the only water which passes that 
way is covered, and the footway is under, not over it. 
It consists of three piers from whence spring three 
arches, the groin united in the centre, the ascent very 
steep. It is probably about the date of Edward I., 
but no doubt there was a bridge of an earlier date. 
It is stated by one of the old historians that the abbey 
was built upon piles mixed with a quantity of earth 
brought from the higher ground in boats. From Orow- 
land the tourist may proceed to Spalding, but it may be 
well to give first a short sketch of this district. 

The Fens.* 

It is generally supposed by people living in the south 
that ihe greater portion of ihe great county of Lin- 
coln is fen, and some there may be still existing who 
believe that the inhabitants are web-footed. The Fens 
do not, however, occupy above one-fifth of the county. 
They consist of North Holland Fen, 22,000 acres, extend- 
ing to the south 40-foot drain ; the Black Sluice Drainage, 
35,000 acres, through which the Glen flows to Fossd^e 
Wash; Deeping Fen, 25,000 acres, extending to the 
Welland, flowing into the same wash— and beyond, South 
Holland Fen, 80,000 acres, between Fossdike and Cross 
Keys Wash into which runs the Nene, separating the 
county from Norfolk and Cambridgeshire. These fens 
lie south of the River Witham, wmch rising near the 
two villages of North and South Witham, to the south 
of Grantham, flows from thence to Lincoln, and from 
Lincoln to Boston. North of the Witham, extending 
between Tattershall, Wainfleet, and Boston, are Wild- 
more Fen, 10,000 acres. West Fen, 16,000, and East Fen, 
12,400. These together form the Fens of Lincolnshire, 
embracing an area of 200,400 acres. 

The Fens in Roman times were partly marsh and 
partly wood. Trunks of large trees, fir, oak, alder, and 
brushwood, are found all over these levels, not only in 
the Fens, but also in the Lowlands of the Isle of Ax- 
holme, several feet below the surface, and there can be 

♦ See Dugdale; Wlieeler's * History of the Fens*; Clarke's 
Essay in the *Agrioultural Journal.' 
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little donbt that for the greater part of the year, and 
especiallj in winter, the mts from the River Trent, to 
where the Till runs into the Fossdike, between Torksey 
and Lincoln, and from Lincoln to Boston, were undcnr 
water; making the Division of Lindsey, as has heea 
already su^ge^bed, almost an island. 

Severos is said to have made roads, the better to get 
at the wild inhabitants who infested the thickets and 
swamps and were dexterous swimmers. The sea in those 
days encroached much more in the Fen district than it 
does now, as it did also in the south (for the Bomaa 
fleets sailed then between Thanet and the coast of Kent). 
To keep out the sea in Lincolnshire they made a bank, 
which may now be traced a long way inland, near Bicker. 
They also cut the car-dyke, to catch the watershed of 
the uplands. After the Roman period their drainage 
was neglected till the Saxons were Christianized, when 
the establishment of Orowland, Peterborough, and 
Thorney, and other monasteries, brought drainage and 
cultivation back again. 

A lai^ portion of Holland Fen was afforested by 
Henry L, about 1110, and continued to be the king^ 
hunting ground till 1230. Forestry meant the preserva- 
tion of Imrt, hind, and hare, which presupposes copse- 
wood and trees. This forest was called Haut Huntre. 

In Hatfield Chase, which adjoins Thome Levels and 
the Lowlands of Axholme, was also a famous royal 
hunting ground, so late even as the time of King James 
I., who hunted there on his way from Scotland to take 
possession of the English crown. We feel assured, 
therefore, that there was much wood intennin^led with 
these swamps. As wealth increased, their neighbour- 
hood was cultivated. 

Henry of Huntingdon says the fenny country was 
•' very rich and plenteous, beautiful to behold, from the 
many rivers running down it, garnished with meres, 
both great and small, which abound with fish and fowl, 
and it is finely adorned with woods and islands." 

William of Malmesbury, who wrote in 1140, gives a 
yet more flattering description : " The Fens are a very 
paradise, and seem a heaven of delight and beauty 
thereof; the marshes bearing goodly trees, which, for 
tallness and without knots, strive to reach the stars. 
It is a plain country, and as level as the sea, which with 
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green gross alltiFeth the eye. Here you shall see the 
earth rising somewhere for apple trees ; there you shall 
hear of a field set with vines, which doth creep on the 
ground or mount on high on poles." This has reference 
to Thomey, Cambridgeshire, which is part of the same 
level ; no doubt the l^ds round Orowland, and the rich 
Priory of Spalding, were in the same flourishing condi- 
tion. In 1240, we find Haut Huntre Fen divided into 
townships. 

It must not be supposed that the abbey lands were 
always in the happy state described in such flattering 
terms; for although the marshes were reclaimed so as to 
grow com, &c., there were floods and invasions of the 
sea from time to time, from the breaking of the banls, 
or meels (as the sea banks are called), which in one 
season destroyed or damaged the labours of many. In- 
gulphus did a great work on the sea side, and the pre- 
sent IngoldmeUs to the north of Boston is supposed 
to derive its name from the Meels-Ingulphi. 

Lincoln was a flourishing town at the time of the 
Conquest, for 166 houses were destroyed to make room 
for the castle, and the castle and cathedral added to its 
importance. Trade was established between the Low 
Countries and Boston, which became a kind of port for 
Lincoln. The banks of the Witham were kept up, and 
vessels sailed between the town and the city. A chain 
of monastic houses — Bardney (an ancient Saxon abbey), 
Kirkstead, Barlings, Tuphoune, Stixwold, and Tatter- 
shall, lat^ foun&tions — all tended to improve the 
district. The villages upon the higher pads of the 
level became populous, and large churches were built. 
Mercantile guilds increased and flourished, and at the 

Seriod when John of France was imprisoned in Somerton 
astle, we find large consignments of " good Bordeaux 
wine " sent to the port of " St. Boutoul " (Boston), for 
the king's use, and large quantities of sugar and spices, 
a violet-coloured robe of Brussels manufacture, and 800 
skins of minever from Lincoln. 

Till 1266 there was no bar in the Yiver to the tide, 
which flowed, it is said, as far as Lincoln, and even 
raised the waters of Swanpool. The discovery of a boat 
tied to a stake below the High Street favours this idea. 
In 1265 tolls were taken at Dockdyke for vessels going 
up to Lincoln. In 1281 Holland Fen was inundated. 
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In 1288 great part of Boston was drowned, and we have 
acconnts of many subsequent floods, owing to banks 
breaking. 

The Courts of Sewers were active during this period. 
In the 43rd of Edward III. we find John, Duke of Lan- 
caster, Grodfrey Foljambe, Thos. de Ma^leton Parson (oi 
rrampton), and others had a commission to repair iiic 
banks, ditches, &c., in Holland and the whole district ; 
and commissions were issued for the Witham and many 
other banks. 

During these successive floods, much wood, as well 
as cultivated land, must have been under water; and 
unless the water was got off quickly, trees would rot, 
die, and fall, as they no doubt often did, and the black 
soil — spongy and full of moisture, with decaying v^e- 
tation, and the growth of rushes and mosses — ^would 
soon become a bog. This was the case in the Axholme 
Levels, for De la Pryme tells us he spoke with a man, 
one Sanderson, of Hatfield, aged 80, whose father assured 
him he could remember many hundreds of fir trees 
standing here and there in a languishing condition, 
half as high as the houses, and some higher, whose tops 
were dead, but whose boughs were green and flourie^- 
ing. These are all now gone. An old man of Orowle 
also told him that multitudes of shrubs and smaU fir- 
trees were growing whilst the country was a chase and 
the vert preserved. Charters of the Mowbrays in 1100 
relating to Hirst, Belwood, Sandtoft, &c., speak of old 
decaying forest or wood in those towns hip s, as also 
between Orowle and Althorpe-on-Trent. Wood groves 
up spontaneously where land is left to itself, as may be 
seen in many railway cuttings. The earth is fuU of 
dormant seed, ready to spring up into life when oppor- 
tunity is given; and so we believe during the many 
years which have elapsed since the Boman period, woods 
have grown up and been destroyed, and sprung up again, 
and again been drowned, and great bogs formed and re- 
claimed several times over, and the tendency has been 
for the ground to rise; implements, causeways, boats, 
and other traces of civilization, as well as trees and 
roots, being found during the progress of modem 
drainage many feet below the present surfa^ce. 

The wars of the Boses must have been a ^eat draw- 
back to the progress of the country, and Lincolnshire, 
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being almost wholly Lancastrian, was largely engaged in 
them. Certain it is that Lincoln declined much towards 
the time of the Reformation, for in the reign of Edward 
YI. its fifty-two churches were reduced to thirteen. The 
spoliation of the abbeys, and the quarrels of those who 
fattened on the spoU, produced the natural result. 
Drains and doughs neglected, the water again got 
the mastery, and the Fens became a general swamp; 
and so they continued till the time of Elizabeth, when 
a solemn meeting of knights and gentlemen was con- 
vened to determine the boundaries of Kesteven and 
Holland, and Thomas Lovell was appointed undertaker, 
but how far he succeeded we know not. 

We read in Oallis that in the 44th of Elizabeth, " a 
great controversie did arise in Co. Lincoln, about building 
of two new gotes at Skirbeck and Langrate (Jjangrick), 
for the draining of waters out of South Holland Fens 
into Boston Haven, which Sir Edward Dymoke with his 
friends supported. It was opposed by the county of 
Kesteven, and the exception was taken that the commis- 
sioners could not by their power make a law for erecting 
gotes where none stood before, but the Judges Popham 
and Anderson both delivered their opinion that the new 

fotes, if found safe and profitable for the county, might 
e erected by power of the statute ; but they then advised 
that the commissioners should be wary, provident, and 
circumspect, to advise deliberately beforehand, that by 
the opinion of experienced persons in those affairs, the 
said new works should in all appearance seem to be 
profitable to the common weal, if they were effected, and 
the commissioners should not in any sort make such 
devices at the suit, prosecution, or request of private 
persons for their private and peculiar good, who often- 
times sought their own ends under the pretence of the 
public good." 

Li Charles I.'s time Sir William Ayloffe and Sir 
Anthony Thomas were undertakers, with six commis- 
sioners ; but the civil war put an end to those works, 
as also to those of Lord Lindsey, between Bourne and 
Lincoln. 

There had always been in the Fens a race who lived 
by fishing and fowling, who took advantage of any 
disturbance to obstruct improvements. So early as 
Henry YIIL's time we find the following arguments used 
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against drainage : '' It is a trespass on the Divine preiH>- 
sative for man to give other bonds for water than God 
has appointed. Morton, Bishop of Ely, nearly mined 
himself by draining. The River Cam will have his 
stream dried up. Fish and fowl will be desti^ojed by 
the draining thereof. Thousands of poor people are 
maintained by fishing and fowling, and will be rained. 
Grant them drained as now, the great fishes prey on 
the less ; so then the wealthy will prey on and devour 
the poorer sort, and so poor people will be jostled out of 
their commons." 

The first -argument is much like that of Mause Head- 
rigg's objection in * Old Mortally ' to the new-fangled 
machine " for dighting the com n*ae the chaff, thus im- 
piously thwarting the will of Divine Providence, by 
raising the wind for your Leddyship's ain particular 
use by human art, instead of soliciting it by prayer," as 
she told the old Lady of TiUyatudlem : but the com- 
plaint of destroying the commons had no doubt some 
truth in it, and so we find the " Fen slodgers " cutting 
the banks in a wet time, and purposely flooding the 
country, in order to maintain what they deemed to be 
their privileges. 

We find songs made to disparage the works, of which 
the following are specimens : — 

♦* Come, Brethren of the Water, 

Now let us all assemble, 
To treat this matter which 

Doth make us quake and tremble ; 
For we shall rue, if it be true, 

That Fens be undertaken, 
And where we feed, in fen and reed, 

They'll feed both beef and bacon. 

***** 
Wherefore let us entreat 

Our ancient water nurses, 
To show their power so great, 

As to help to drain their purses ; 
And send us good old Captain Flood, 

To lead us out to battle, 
And Twopenny Jack, 

With scales on his back, 
Will drive out all the cattle.'' 

&C., &C. 
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in the last century, the cmantity of wild fowl taken 
was such as to justify old FuUer's description, in his 
quaint style, of what he termed " The Aviaiie of Eng- 
land" : " First for plenty, 3000 mallards having been 
caught at one draught (we suppose he means in one day 
at various decoys) ; second for variety, as no man is able 
to give them names, except he had gotten Adam's 
nomenclature of creatures ; third for deliciousness, wild 
fowl being more dainty and digestible than tame of the 
same kind, as spending their josser humours with their 
activity and constant motion m flying." 

Pennant, in his Tour, speaks of the quantities of 
ducks caught as enormous : " In one season before the 
enclosure, ten decoys, of which five were in the parish of 
Friskney, furnished 31,200 ducks and widgeons for 
the London market. There were swans also, belonging 
to the owners all along the Witham, each owner having 
his swan-mark. In the Een he saw a flock of tufted 
ducks ; peewits, gulls (i. e. Larus rid^hwndnAs, or black, 
heads), and black terns abounded; the last in vast 
clouds, almost enough to deafen one with their clamour. 
A few great terns or tickets ; several crested grebes on 
the East Fen, called there gaunts ; the lesser crested 
grebe, black, dusky, and little grebe, coots, water-hens, 
spotted water-hens, water-rails, ruffs, redshax^ks, lap- 
wings, or wypes (pyewipes), red-breasted godwits and 
whimbrells; godwits near Washingbro'; opposite Foss- 
dyke Wash quantities of avosetts (there called * yelpers,' 
from their cry) ; they hover over the sportsman's head, 
like lapwings, and fly with their wings and necks ex- 
tended. Knots are fond of Fossdyke. The heronry at 
Cressey Hall was as numerous as a rookery ; he counted 
eighty nests on one tree ! " 

Cranberries grew in such profusion that bushels were 
sold in Lincoln market. Ague was common, and the 
air, as an old writer says, '* was crass, and full of rotten 
harrs," meaning fogs, and the stifling smoke of wet 
peat, burning. 

A tradition exists in the family at Blankney, that in 
1745, the news arrived, whilst at supper, that the rebels 
were at Derby, and were coming to Lincoln. They took 
counsel, and aereed to retreat to the Fen, in which tl^ere 
was a kind of island, with a house upon it, to which 
they could get by jumping from hassock to hassock of 
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quaking bog, as the goeherds* did after th^ir gabbling 
charee. The old bntier at the same time suggested the 
treadierous expedient of poisoning the cellar, deemine 
that the attention of the intruders would be first turned 
to the beer barrel. 

To give some idea of the value of the land aft^ 
drainage, it is on record that a considerable farm in 
Blankney Fen, which used to be let by auction at Horn- 
castle Fair for an almost nominal sum, for feeding geese, 
was immediatelj let for 25«. per acre; this was towards 
the close of last century. 

Sir Joseph Banks, the hospitable baronet, who, after 
his voyuge round the world, resided chiefly at B»eve8by, 
took great interest in the drainage of the East and West 
Fens. We have heard that when Eennie, the engineer, 
came there one evening, and requested he might have 
the same postboy to tale him down in the morning to 
the Fen he was about to survey, the butler demurred, 
saying it could not be done, for the yoimg driver had 
been promised a taste of the Bevesby ale, according to 
an immutable law of that hospitable mansion^ but that 
another postiUion would be provided. So the young 
neophyte was initiated in the mysteries of the cellar, no 
doubt to his great content, probably a happy exchange 
for the engineer, as the potency of the Bevesby tap was 
universally admitted, and illustrated by the eccentric 
evolutions of those drivers who came xinder its over- 
powering influence. Since then various Acts of Parlia- 
ment have been passed : the drains of Hobhole, North 
and South Forty-foot, and others of large size, have 
been made, deepened, or improved; steam engines of 
great power and capacity have been substituted for the 
old windmills, and the whole district is a vast agricultural 
garden. 

Improvements no doubt might still be made, especially 
at the outfall, so as to lower the surface of the Biver 
Witham and give a better drainaee to the lands above 
Lincoln, in the direction of Grantham ; but the cost of 
such a scheme would be great, and it is pretty certain 
that the parties who would be called upon to pay for it, 
would not all be equally benefited. 

♦ In the * Stamford Mercury,' 1819, we find : «* An inquest 
was held on the body of Mr. Jc^n Crawford, an emineut goszard, 
of Frith Bank." 
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Spalding. 

Spalding is situated on the River Welland, which runs 
through the town and is navigable for vessels of 80 tons. 
The Gresit Northern Railway has branch lines from here 
to Bourne and Stamford, Holbeach and Lynn, and also 
to March. It contains about 9000 inhabitants. Spalding 
owed its rise to a cell, founded by Thoroldus de iBuken- 
hale, 1052, and attached to Crowland Abbey, but his 
niece and heir marrying Ivo de Talbois, a Frenchman 
and relative of the Conqueror, he transferred it to the 
monastery of Aneiers, and eventually it became an inde- 
pendent priory c3 considerable wealth and importance, 
being valued at the suppression at above 700Z. The 
priory was situated between the Welland and the West- 
lode, and scarcely a trace of the conventual buildings 
remains. 

The Church of St. Mary and St. Nicholas is a lar^ 
and iiTegular building; the original church, built in 
the Early English style in 1284, under the auspices of 
Littlecot, Prior of Spalding, was cruciform, and its 
dimensions are still defined, but it has been greatly 
added to by a chapel to St. Thomas k Becket, in 1315, 
and additional aisles. A Perpendicular tower and spire 
with pinnacles and flying buttresses, rising to the height 
of 152 feet, occupies the western bay of the south outer 
aisle. 

The interior, which has been admirably restored under 
the auspices of Canon Moore, presents with its double 
aisles, the window over the chancel arch, the rood 
screen and chancel beyond, a scene of picturesque archi- 
tectural beauty, seldom to be met with in a parish 
church. Ay scoughf ee Hall, with its clipped yew hedges, 
is well worth a visit. The first provincial Antiquarian 
and Literary Society was founded here in 1712, by 
Maurice Johnson, which has had, amongst others less 
noted, the following members : Stukeley, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Dr. Bentley, Sir Hans Sloane, the poets Gay and 
Pope, Virtue (the engraver), and Sir Joseph Banks. The 
Society still exists. The old established families of John- 
son and Moore have been great benefactors to this town.* 

At Wykeham, about three miles off, is the ruin of a 

* An interesting account of this Society was written by the 
Bev. Dr. Moore, Pickering, 1851. 
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chapel, where was formerly a grange belonging to the 
Prior of Spalding. On the norm is the old bank thrown 
np by the xlomans to prevent the encroachments of the 
sea. 

The following churches may be visited from Spalding ; 

St. Ma^'s, Weston — ^nave, aisles, transept, chancd; 
Norman, Early English, Decorated, Perpendicular; font, 
slab to Lambert and Matilda de Monlton. 

Monlton, All Saints — nave, aisles, chancel, thirteenth 
and fourteenth century ; fine tower and spire, 160 feet. 
In a garden down a lane, called Old Spalding Gate, is 
the Elloe Stone, about four feet above the ground, which 
gives the name to Elloe Wapentake. 

Whaplode, St. Mary's — Norman, Early English, De- 
corated, Perpendicular; west front and tower especially 
noteworthy; monument to Sir Anthony Irby, Knight, 
1624. 

Holbeach, All Saints — ^in the inside, very grand; Deco- 
rated and Perpendicular; heavy tower and spire, curious 
north porch, tomb of Littlebury, and brasses of Welbys. 
Stukeley was bom here, and Bands, alias Holbech, 
Bishop of Lincoln, a base creature of 'H.enry VIII., who 
gave up all the episcopal manors to the ting, and re- 
ceived the great tithes of many parishes, amongst others 
of Holbeadi, over 20,000 acres, in return. Nothing 
was done towards Christianizing this immense parish 
till the last thirty years, during which three daughter 
churches have been built. 

Gredney St. Mary — ^noble church, grand tower, with 
the base of an intended spire, lancet; Decorated, Perpen- 
dicular. Near are Fleet (with a detached tower and 
spire) and Sutton. 

Sutton St. Mary — Norman nave of grand character. 
Decorated and Perpendicular, fine Early English de- 
tached tower, with wooden spire and pinnacles covered 
with lead; observe how the latter are steeper on the 
inside, to, as it were, clasp the spire. The old Boman 
bank is discernible near Fleet. 

Tydd St. Mary's — ^tower and spire. 
Oil the north of Spalding is Pmchbeck, a fine church, 
with nave, aisles, and chancel, and tower chiefly Perpen- 
dicular. 
Surfleet— tower and spire. 
Gosberton—fine cross church, with tower and spire ni 
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the intersection of the transept, excellent work, e£^es 
of knight and lady. * 

Quadring — ^withnaye, aisles, tower, and spire, probably 
bnilt b^ the same hands as Grosberton. 

Domngton — ^fine tower and spire on the sonth side of 
nave; good Decorated and Perpendicnlar. 

Bicker, St. Swithin — ^has been a larger building; Nor- 
man, Barlj English, Decorated. It had formerly tran- 
septs. Bicker was in Saxon times a more important 
place ; though now seven miles from the sea, it had for- 
merly a haven and twenty saltpits. 

Swineshead — ^tower and spire, spacious nave and chan- 
cel ; Decorated and Perpendicular. About a mile to the 
east was the Cistercian abbey of which no remains are 
visible. It was here King John rested after his disas- 
trous passage over the Wash, and where, according to 
one tradition, he was drugged by a monk, of which 
poison he died, as represented by Shakespeare, in the 
orchard at Swineshead where he was brought into the 
fresh air. 

" Poison'd— ill fare ; dead, forsook, cast off. 
And none of you will bid the winter come 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw, 
Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their course 
Through my burned bosom ; nor entreat the North 
To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips 
And comfort me with cold." 

According to the best accounts John died at Newark. 

Near are the ** Man- war-rings," supposed to be an 
ancient encampment. 

Wigtoft — tower and spire. 

Sutterton — cross church, tower and spire rising from 
the centre ; Norman, Early English, Perpendicular. 

Al^rkirk — a noble cross church, chiefly Decorated 
and Perpendicular, lavishly restored by the Rev. Basil 
Beridge, in whose wooded grounds it stands like a 
medisBval abbey. An effigy called Earl Algar, but of 
much later date than that heroic champion who gave 
his name to the place, 

Kirton — ^this fine church consists of the nave of the 
cross church, the central tower of which and the tran- 
septs were pulled down about the beginning of this 
century, and the present tower erected at the west end. 
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Frampton — a very fine church of Earlj English and 
later work, and broach spire and tower of great merit. 
Near are the seats of the Tunnards and Moores. 

Wyberton — Perpendicular tower and naye, modem 
chanceL Bishop Sanderson held this living for a short 
time. 



BOSTON AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD, TO WAINFLEET, 
BI7RGH, AND SPILSBY. 

'* The Ghirche of S. Botoli^ is now so risen and adorned that 
it is the ohiefest, and for a paroche ohirche the best and fayrest 
of all Linoolnsbire." — Leland, * Itinerary* 

Boston, the second town of importance in Lincoln- 
shire, owes its origin to Saint Botolph, a Saxon, who 
built a cell in the time of King Etheknund, a.d. 654, 
at a spot called Tcanno. Leland sajs it was near Lin- 
coln, to the east of the cathedral, and afterwards became 
a cell to St. Mary, at York ; but other writers place it 
to the east of the coxmty, and state that it was destroyed 
by the Danes ; that it was in a wild and desert place, 
which could not be said of Lincoln ; it was more pro- 
bably where Boston now stands; and being rebuilt 
in later times, and added to, became the town of 
St. Botolph. We hear nothing of it again till the year 
1091, when Fergus, the coppersmith of St. Botolph's 
Town, gave two small bells (skilletts) to the Abbey of 
Orowland. Boston is not named in Domesday, but was 
probably returned in the parish of Skirbeck, which yery 
nearly suiTOunds it. We find it soon after rising in 
importance. Merchants from the east of Germany, 
called EsterHngs, traded and settled there (from the 
money they coined is derived our word sterling); 
guilds were established ; a large wine trade carried on, 
as well as of cloth and other articles. Spayne Lane 
perpetuates the name of the Lespaynes, a merchant's 
family of great note in those days. 

Li the tune of Kii^ John, a tax called ''the Quinzieme " 
was levied, when Boston paid above 700L; Lincoln, 
656Z. ; Grimsby, 912. ; Barton, 33Z. ; whilst London only 
paid between 8002. and 9002. 

A great fair was held, and largely attended. Amonest 
others, tJbe Prior of Bridlington came to buy things lor 
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his conyent, as did also the Abbot of Metu^ near 
Hull 

In 1252, Eobert de Dacre, who purveyed for the king, 
save a certificate that he had bought at the fair of 
bt. Botolph 100 tuns of wine of various merchants, at 
the average prices of 388. and 36a. per tun. 

It appears the Abbey of Kirkstead had cellars in 
Boston ; so, no doubt, had other conventual establish- 
ments — ^perhaps to secure their liquor from dilution, for 
they had not arrived at that high state of scientific 
'' education " which enables us to manufacture explosive 
chemicals, guiltless of grape juice, at 10«. a bottle, under 
the name of champagne, and to comfort our stomachs 
with Spanish vin ordinaire, tempered with sulphuric 
acid, under the sobriquet of " Manzinilla." 

In Henry III.'s time, an unlawful exportation of wool 
was carri^ on, no doubt with the connivance of the 
lords of the place where shipments were made, and a 
commission of inquiry ordei^d, for the great staple 
commodity of England was wooL 

In 1336 a grant of protection was issued for a number 
of German merchants, and for fourteen ships coming to 
St. Botolph's fair, and in 1353 the town sent two 
members to the Great Council at Westminster. 

In 1360, Edward III. directed Boger de Meres and 
William de Spayne, of Botolph's Town, to allow some 
German merchants to ship a quantity of cloths brought 
from various parts of thekmgdomto Boston, paying a duty 
of four pence upon each piece. A staple was established 
here, when an association of merchants of the Hanseatic 
League was formed, and had their ffuildhouse. Leland 
says : " The Esterlings " — by whichne, no doubt, means 
the Hanseatic merchants — " kept a great house until the 
time that one Littlebyrie, merchaut, of Boston, did 
km one of the Esterlincs, in Edward lY.'s time, when 
arose much controversy. And so at last the Esterlings 
left Boston, and the town was much decayed. Up to 
this period there were four or five guilds, of which there 
are no traces, except St. Mary's, the hall of which was 
given to the corporation, temp. Philip and Mary, and 
used for banquets, sessions, <&c., till the Municipal 
Reform Bill. It is a fine old building, with a ^ood 
Perpendicular window facing the street. The locahties 
of uie other guilds are known by the names of the 
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streets, e. g. St. George's Lane, Corpus Ohristi Lane, &c., 
wHcb shows the advantage of retaining old names for 
the sake of the history attached to them. 

Kjme Tower and Hussey Tower mark the abodes of 
those formerly important families. The old plate was 
unfortunately sold by the reformed corporation, and 
among other things, a beantifol silver-gilt oar, which 
was bought by the Clerk of the Peace, and given to Earl 
Brownlow, and now shines amongst the family plate at 
Belton. Shod-friars' Hall, an old post and pan house, 
lately repaired, is worth inspection ; it is supposed to be 
a portion of the Dominican friary. 

But the chief glory of Boston is the spacious and 
magnificent church ox St. Botolph, consisting of a nave 
and side aisles and chancel, of late Decorated, above 
300 feet in length, with a Perpendicular steeple at the 
west end of n^rly as many feet high. This last splendid 
structure was begun in 1309, after the nave, in which, it 
will be observed, the pillars next the tower have been 
slightly affected by the settling of the new work. It 
was doubtless intended for a lighthouse, by land and by 
sea, as well as a campanile; and by all the district, as 
seen risixig above everything for miles round, is known 
as " The Stump." It has a srand vault within, up to the 
third story, the groined roof of which was completed at 
the restoration, under the auspices of Mr. Place, of 
Nottingham, in 1852. 

The only fault to be found with this noble tower is 
the bald, plain, single-arched windows in the upper story, 
which, perhaps, may be accounted for by this theory, 
that it was at first intended to have the light there, the 
bells being hung in the stage below ; that the beautiful 
octagon was an afterthought, and ^m its additional 
height and shape was considered to be better adapted 
for the purpose. The bells are eiffht in number. 

Chimes were put up in 1867, Dut they are not very 
successful. The interior will hold 4000 people, and is 
well adapted for the English ritual. The roof is of 
later date, and the only £awback to the interior effect. 
The handsome modem font was the gift of that muni- 
ficent Churchman, A. J. Beresford-Hope. The stalls 
are worth notice. There were many memorials in the 
time of Holies ; now the most important are two altar* 
tombs : one of a knight in armour, and the other of & 
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lady, both later in date tlian the archee under which 
they rest; according to Mr. Blozam, they are of the 
fifteenth century. Tradition says they were brotij^t 
from St. John's Ohnrch, which was i>iilled down in 1to6» 
This church must have been rich in brasses, of which 
one remains, of about the date of 1400, in a canonical 
habit. The matrices remain of many others spoiled of 
their brasses. Boston was the birthplace of ^oz, the 
martyrologist. TiU within the last forty years the 
population equalled that of the county town ; it is now 
about 18,000. It has every appearance ol a thriving place, 
although its shipping Irade is not what it was. It is 
excellently supplied with water from Miningsby, twelve 
miles distant, and as to good houses, and shops, and 
general neatness of streets and suburbs, is second to 
none in the county. 

The following churches are worthy of a visit :— 

Skirbeck — ^with good Early Engliui work, and circular 
clerestory windows. 

Fishtoft— dedicated to St. Guthlac, of whom is a statue 
in a niche, on the west of the tower, with a book in his 
hand. 

Frieston — ^being part of the ancient cruciform priory 
church, with later additions; a portion of the pier 
which supported the centre tower is seen at the east end ; 
the font and cover. 

Benington — contains much fine work, and in the 
chancel an Easter sepulchre ; a very rich font. 

Leverton— an interesting church, with tower, nave, 
aisles, south porch, and chancel, and a beautiful sacristy ; 
Perpendicular font ; three eood sediHa. On the chalice 
is engraved the Leverton rd[>us — a lever and a tun. 

L^ke — ^fine church, formerly Norman, but now chiefly 
Decorated and Perpendicular; effigy of a knight in 
alabaster; curious old almsboz. 

Wrangle — ^nave, aisles, south porch, chancel, and tower; 
rich, late Norman arch, remains of stained glass ; memo- 
rial to the Rede family ; good Elizabethan pulpit. 

Sibsey^ — fine church, lofty tower, Norman nave, rest 
Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular ; eight bells, 
and recoil in the ringing chamber; Early EngHsh font. 
This church has been restored. 

Farther north, the traveller may pass on to Friskney, 
with good sedilia, and Wainfleet, where is the school* ' 
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bouBe, founded hj William Fatten, of Wainfleet, Bishop 
of WincheBter. The tomb of his father, Richard Patten 
(originally in the church of All Saints, and removed, after 
that fine old church was pulled down, to the schoolhouse), 
has been again removed to the chapel of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, of which the bishop was founder. 

After Wamfleet St. Mary's, see Oroft, a fine church, 
with a carved screen, a ^ood brazen eagle, and some 
monuments to Sir Valentine Brown and others of the 
same family. See Skegness, which has later become a 
bathing place ; the sands good, but the coast flat and 
ugly. It is chiefly frequented by " trippers," who come, 
by the railway lately opened, from Nottingham and 
other large towns, to wash and carouse for the day. A 
pier is in course of construction. 

Addlethoi*pe — without a chancel,, which was pulled 
down in 1706. It has many of the carved seats remaining, 
a screen, and fragments of stained glass, and some old 
gravestones to Massingberds, &c. At Ingoldmells the old 
chancel is gone, and the church has suffered, like many 
others, from the carelessness and ignorance of would-be 
restorers, many of the gravestones having been cut 
and used in repavin^ the aisles ; two remain, to William 
Skegness and to William Palmer, whose effigy, " with 
the Stylt," is en^^ved on a brass. This church, with 
several in the neighbourhood, has a sanctus or " saunce " 
bell, now commo^y called a " ting-tang." These small 
bells were usually hung on the chancel, and rung when 
the sanctus was sung at the mass. In the register of the 

Sarish there is an accoxint of an easterly storm in 1735, 
uring which the tide flowed over the banks, and laid so 
much salt water in the parishes that it was near three 
weeks in running ofl^ and did much damage. Prom 
this place the tourist may go to Spilsby, by way of 
Burgh-in-the-Marsh, where is a noble church and tower; 
the former much spoilt by modem vandalism; the 
latter has a fine peal of six bells, the tenor of which, 
heard by a sailor in a thick fog, warned him to anchor, 
and saved the ship from wreck. The grateful mariner gave 
a field in Orby, called now Bell String Acre, to buy a 
silken rope for that bell for ever. Here is a school for 
training young men for missionary work. 

Winfiiorpe — ^has a fine church, with tower, nave, 
aisles, and chancel, and had many interesting relics of 
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canred work, grayestones, <&c., which, it is to be hoped, 
haye not been destroyed (as is so often the case), even. 
in these times of what is often called " conservatiye," 
but might rather be termed "destructive restoration." 
Here were two old stones to Richard Arglys and Robert 
Palmer, a relative probably of him of the Stylt. 

Gunby — ^the residence of the Langton Massingberds. 
In the cnurch are two good brasses, of which one com- 
memorates two members of the Massingberd family, 
Thos. Massingberd and his wife, Johanna, died 1405, 
and Sir Thomas, died 1552. The other, to William de 
liodynton, jud^ in the time of Henry V., 1419. 

Bratoft — chiefly remarkable for a painting comme- 
morating the destruction of the Armada in the follow- 
ing lines : — 

** Spaine's proud Armado with ^eat strength and power, 
Great Britain's state came gaping to devour. 
This Dragon's guts, like Pharaoh's scattered host, 
Lay split and drown*d upou the Irish coast ; 
For eight score save two ships sent from Spaine, 
But twenty-five scarce sound returned again. 

Non nobis Domine." 

A Decorated font ; screens. 

Halton Holgate—no doubt so called from a road cut 
through the sand rock ; a good church, with open seats, 
and poppy heads. From hence to Spilsby. 



SPILSBY AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

"Others would say, Where? which is Bolingbroke?" 

• ffenry /TV 

Spilsby is a small town with a church built of the 
green sandstone and containing monuments of the 
ancient family of WiUoughby d'Eresby; altar-tombs 
to first, second and third barons, and to Margaret Lady 
WiUoughby, with a brass to the fourth baron ; altogether 
a most interesting series as regards sculpture and 
heraldry.* The adjoining property of Eresby wa? 
brought into the WiUoughby fandly by Alice, daughter 
of Jonn Baron Bek of Eresby, brother of Anthony Bek, 
Bishop of Durham, the builder of Somerton Castle, and 

* See ' Beports of Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society.' 
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Thomas Bek, Bishop of St. Davids, who defirayed tihe 
expense of the translation of St. Hugh of Lincoln in 

Here is a statue of Fi*anklin, the Arctio explorer, who 
was a native of Spilsby. 

The scenery of Spilsby, on the Wold side, is pretty. 
Scremby, Skendleby, and especially Well Yale are well 
worth a drive. 

Partney, where Bede tells ns was a Saxon monastery, 
but no remains exist. 

Langfcon, the abode of the ancient family of that 
xuune, of whom was Archbishop Langton, and in later 
times Johnson's friend; of whom, with his wife, Lady 
Bothes, are good portraits by Eeynolds at Gunby. 
There was an old hall at liangton, of which there is an 
engraving in Hewlett's * Views in Lincolnshire.' The 
present house is modem. 

Harrington, the former abode of the Harringtons and 
Copledykes, of whom are memorials in the modem 
church. Fart of the house is old and interesting, and 
there is, or was, a remarkable twisted silver fir in the 
garden. 

South Ormsby, named, it is said, from a huge serpent 
or worm which had its habitat here and was slain at 
Walmsgate, an adjacent hamlet. W almsgate, Mr. Dallas 
Yorke ; Saucethorpe, Mr. Swan. 

At Bolingbroke was formerly a royal castle still 
belonging to the Duchy of Ijancaster. Here Henry of 
Bolingbroke was bom, and here Chaucer is said to have 
written some of his poems. He married the sister of 
Katherine Swinford, mother of Cardinal Beaufort by 
John of Gaunt, and afterwards Duchess of Lancaster; — 
she and her daughter, the Countess of Westmoreland, are 
buried in Linccmi minster. The castle was taken by 
the Parliamentary forces in the civil war, and after- 
wards dismantled. Parts of a tower remained till the 
beginning of this century. The church has a fine east 
window. 

Bag Enderby Church has a tomb to Albinus de En- 
derby, who buut the tower. 

At Somersby is a fine Perpendicular cross in the 
churchyard. Alfred Tennyson was bom here. 

Hagworthingham, which is called by the natives per 
syncope ** Hag." 
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Near is Winoeby, where the feht took plaoe in which 
Hopton the BoyaUst was kille£ "Slash Lane" com* 
memorates the event. 

Erom hence the traveller may go to Homcastle, 
formerly a Eoman station. Here is a handsome church 
well restored, with a slab to Sir Lionel D^^moke, and an 
escutcheon to Sir Ligram Hopton, killed at *^ Winceby 
fight" in 1643. Three miles off, Scrivelsby Court, the 
ancient seat of the Dymokes, who hold the office of 
champion in right of this manor. The old house was burnt 
in the last century, but there are some Gotiiic windows 
remaining in the offices, and the remains of moats. The 
suits of armour worn by successive champions have been 
sold. The church contains several Dymoke memorials, 
and the park is well wooded. 

Bevesby, the handsome seat of Mr. Banks Stanhope, 
with flourishing plantations. Near is the site of uie 
Cistercian abbey, which must have been a large building, 
but Httle remains to interest the antiquary except some 
tessersa and a few relics preserved at the hall. Ilzcava- 
tions were made in 1869, from which it would appear 
the church was about 200 feet long. 

Near is East Kirby, an interestm|^ little church, with 
a tower on the south side ; beyond is Hagnaby, the seat 
of the Coltmans. 

Miningsby has an arch said to be Saxon. 

From thence to Tattershall, where is a magnificent 
Perpendicular collegiate church founded by Lo^ Crom- 
well, containing some very fine brasses to the Cromwells 
and Willoughbys. It was lormerlv filled with fine stained 
ghiss which, together with the orasses, probably owed 
their preservation by the rebels to the name of Crom- 
well, in order to delude posterity with the notion that 
Old Noll, " hypocrite patriote and protector," was allied 
to this ancient family, which originally came from 
Cromwell in Notts, and intermarried with the Tatters- 
halls. The grand brick tower, which has not its equal 
in England, was built by Lord Cromwell, treasurer to 
Henry YII. The purse emblematic of his office is seen 
over several of the chimney-pieces, with many shields 
and armorial bearings. The stained glass was removed 
by a Lord Exeter some years ago to the church of 
Stamford Baron, where it may be seen quite out of place 
and liable to mislead visitors without this explanation. 
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Ooningsby, a few miles off, has a fine cliurcli. Prom 
TattershaU the train will take the traveller toKirkstead, 
where was a large Cistercian abbey, with only a fragment 
of the transept remaining, sufficiently lofty to show what 
a fine structure the church was. Near is a chapel, now 
used, of excellent Early English work, with a sculptured 
knight, probably Bobert de TattershaU and Eirkstead, 
1212. At Woodhall Spa is a spring found in a fruitlesB 
attempt to find coal, which contams more iodme than 
itny water in England. Near is "Tower i'the Moor," 
the remains of a hunting lodge of the same date as 
TattershaU Castle, and probably bmlt by the Oromwells. 

Between Kirkstead and Lincoln were the priories of 
Stizwould, the church of which was unfortunately puUed 
down some years ago, and Tupholme, of "^ich there are 
some remains standing. 

Bardney, where was the ancient mitred abbey of Saxon 
foundation, but of which no traces are lef {. The abbot 
had a house at Bardney Dairy. Not far off, Barlings 
Abbey, the handsome central tower of which was alone 
standing in Buck's time, who engraved it. 

Stainfield, where was an old haU of the Tyrwhitts, 
destroyed by fire a few years ago. 

Fiskerton Church to the right ; Washingbro* Church 
to the left. 

Lincoln. 

FROM STAMFORD Vli BOURN AND 8LEAF0RD TO 
LINCOLN. 

^ And after him the &tal WeHand went. 
That, if old sawes prove trae (which God forbidX 
Shall drown all Holland with his excrement, 
And shaU see Stamford, though now homely hid. 
Then shine in learning more than ever did 
Cambridge or Oxford." — Spenser* a * Faerie Queened* 

Book iy., canto xi., stanza 35. 

From Lincoln we must again place our tourist in the 
South, to continue his examination of the Division of 
Kesteven. Beginning with Stamford, formerly (like 
Lincoln) one of the Danish burghs, and with fifteen 
churches, besides the Priories of CarmeUtes, Benedic- 
tines, Augustines, Black and Ghrey Friars, and a CoUege 
which afterwards wAs removed to Oxford, by Smiw, 
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Bishop of Lincoln/ in 1508. Fart oi St. Leonard's 
Benemctine Priory still remains, and also part of the 
gateway of the original College, in St. Paul's Street, 
temp. 1300. Of the churches which remain, St. Mary's 
is far the most interesting; the tower and spire are 
especially well proportioned, and contain a good peal of 
bcdls. All Saints' has also a spire. This church and 
St. George's and St. John the Baptist's are of later date, 
but all show the beautiful and enduring q|uality c^ the 
stone of this neighbourhood, and the town itself, with so 
man^ stone houses, has a picturesque and somewhat 
medisBTal appearance. 

There were several schools or halls for the study of 
diyini^ and philosophy: Vaudey Hall, Peterborough 
Hall, Black Hall. These were attached to the monas- 
teries of Vaudey and Peterborough, and hither the dis- 
contented students came who seeded from Oxford in 
1333, owing to a quarrel between the northerners and 
southerners. They were protected by Earl Warenne, but 
afterwards sent back to Oxford by the King and 
punished, and the Oxford oath leyelled against Stamford 
by name, "Jurabis quod non leges nee audies Stan- 
fordia," &c. (vide Nevinson's excellent 'History of 
Stamford '). 

The body of St. Hugh of Lincoln rested here on 
its way for interment a.d. 1200. There was a castle, 
founded, it is said, by the Danes, probably on the mound 
still existing near Castle Meadows. The manor being 
ffiven to the Warennes by the Conqueror, it was rebuilt, 
but in Edward llL's time was in a ruinous state, and 
the materials given to the Carmelites. A small postern 
and some Norman work remain. 

In King John's time Earl Warenne resided here, and 
according to tradition saw two bulls fighting in the 
CasUe Meadow — one of them ran into the town and 
tossed several people. The Earl enjoying the sport 
gave the meadow to the butchers of the town on con- 
dition they provided a bull to run annually on the 
13th of November. This rough pastime was continued 
for six centuries, and was only stopped in 1839, by the 

♦ On the site of an ancient hall, which was called Brassen- 
House Hall, because King Alfred's brewhouse formerly stood 
there, and changed to Bi-azen-nose, from a brass knocker in the 
shape of a nose. 
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anthorities, supported bj constables and a detacbment 
of soldiers. 

Ulustratiye of the popular feeling, the following ac- 
count is taken from the * Stamford Mercury,' Nov. 13th, 
1817 : — ** The annual carnival was, from the spirit and 
excellence of the Wodf ox bull, productive this year 
of more sport than usual; numbei*s of persons were 
tossed, but nobody seriously hurt. It was principally 
a stopped bull,* running in the Com Market. In the 
afternoon the noble animal was baited in the Castle 
Meadow, and was drowned in the great Oowholme whilst 
struggling with a dog belonging to Mr. Goodlad of 
Wan£af ord. Both bull and dog were deeply under water 
for two minutes, when the latter rose wiui life, but the 
bull was drowned; such an instance of ferocity and 
bottom, it is said, is not on record." 

Near, at Casterton, was an important Boman station. 

The tourist will not fail to see the grand Elizabethan 
pile of Burleigh, on the Northamptonshire side of tibie 
river, and the Church of St. Martin, Stamford Baron, 
the windows of which contain some of the fine glass 
removed, most improperly, from the collegiate church 
of Tatt^hall, containing many herEildic shields, illus- 
trating its history and tlmt of the castile, and therefore 
quite out of place in their present position. 

From Stamford, Casewick (the old seat of the Trol- 
lopes) may be visited, and XJfi&nffton (Lord Lindsey's)^ 
where are some fine portraits of the Berties. 

Market Deeping, formerly a manor and priory belong- 
ing to Crowland Abbe^. The refectory is now the rectory 
house ; much of the timber work remains, and a tran- 
somed window of the fourteenth century. The church 
is large. It is dedicated to St. Guthlac 

Deeping St. James has a noble priory church, 
originally Norman, but full of varied later work. An 
old house near is built out of the priory buildings. 

Baston, where, in a field near, pottery and combs of 
the Saxon period have been dug up. 

Thurlby, the church dedicated to St. Firmin (a 
martyr in the Diocletian persecution in Graul), has some 
long and short work in the tower ; near it may be traced 
the car-dyke. 

* Probably one that had been tied to a post or stoap, and had 
broken loo&e. 
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Bourn, a small market-town, takes its name from a 
clear and copious sprint. In the Confessor's time it 
belonged to Leof ric, Ean of Mercia, who had a castle 
of which some green mounds are now the only remains. 
He was father of Hereward, the Saxon hero, who so 
strenuously opposed the Conqueror, and whose wander- 
ings in Cornwall, Ireland, Flaiiders, and conflicts in his 
own locality, are all recorded in the chroniclers. The 
family of Wak or Wake is said to descend from this Saxon, 
*'the wakeful or watchful" as he was termed, and a 
splendid pedigree is to be found in the Reports of the 
Diocesan Architectural Society. The castle consisted of 
a keep with four towers, and surrounded by a moat filled 
with water from Peter's Pool. Prom Bourn the tourist 
haf the option of going by train or by road to Sleaford. 
lie following places may be visited by the way. 
t Morton h^ a large cross church, lately repaired, 
mainly by the libersOity of W. Parker, Esq., of Han- 
thorpe. 

Hacconby Church has a curious Norman font, and an 
oak chest of the fourteenth century. 

Between January, 1820, and February, 1821, there 
were stolen in the five parishes of Dunsby, Hacconby, 
Morton, Baston, and Edenham, no less than 76 sheep, 
23 of which were slaughtered on the groxmd, which is 
worth noting for those who are apt to ask what is the 
use of police parading the country when there is so 
little crime. People forget how much crime is thereby 
prevented and property preserved. 

About a mile off is a spot called " Aveland," which gives 
the name of the wapentake j it is surrounded by what 
was a moat. Here the sessions were formerly held 
under an oak tree, probably a remnant of Danish or 
Saxon times, when the Thane held his court in the 
open air, as the Althing was, till this century, in 
Iceland. 

Sempringham. Here is an interesting priory church, 
chiefly Norman, but has suffered much by the destruc- 
tion of the chancel, one arch of which is preserved 
in a dovecote at Threckingham. Here was bom 
St. Gilbert, the founder of the order of Sempring- 
ham, which allowed both sexes in one monastery, but 
separated from each other; they followed the Bene- 
dictine rule. At the Dissolution the priory was granted 
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to Lord Clinton, who built a fine mansion, but, like so 
many houses in this county, it has been pulled down ; 
observe the iron scroll-work on the church door. 

Billingborough. Here is a copious spring near the 
church, which is a fine edifice. Id. the east window are 
the arms of England and France with Beaumont and 
Marmyon. Also a hall, formerly the abode of the Toler 
family. 

Horbling, a cruciform church ; in the north transept 
is a monument of a knight and lady, the latter m 
the "butterfly" headdress, with armorial bearings of 
Delamaine. 

Threckingham, so called, it is said, from the three 
Danish chi^s killed in battle and buried here, circ. 870. 
A Tery fine tower and broach spire, and intereetmg 
chui'ch; effigies of the Threckinghams, and arms of 
that family on the knight's shield. 

Bippingale, a large church, rich in sepulchral monu- 
ments. Two effigies of knights in chain mail of thir- 
teenth century, supposed to be Gobards, who were 
Lords of Bippingale. Effigy of an ecclesiastic. A 
canopied tomb surmounted with a female ef^gj, four- 
teenth century, to Margaret, first wife of Koger de 
Colville, secondly of Jomi Gobard. On another tomb 
a knight between his two wiyes. A slab in St. Ann's 
chapel, despoiled of its brass, commemorates Mawncer 
Marmyon and his wife. Near is 

Dowsby Hall, part of the Elizabethan mansion of the 
Burrells. 

Aslackby. Here was a preceptory of Templars 
A.D. 1185, and a round church now destroyed ; the only 
relic is a small squai'e tower. The arms of the Temple 
and De Bye, the founder, are to be seen. The groined 
roof within, circ. 1328, has numerous heraldic shields of 
the Earl of Chester, impaling Beaumont, Zouch, Lovel, 
&c. A house in this parish, built by a De Quincy, had 
formerly six coats-of -arms in painted glass. The cnurch 
is worth inspection; three stone coffins, traditionally 
said to be those of the three Danish kings, but one 
being that of a woman ; the local guide used to say he 
understood she f oueht *' like any man." The windows 
have or had much old stained glass. 

Folkingham. Here is one of the most excellent 
counti-yinns, " the Greyhound," where the writer has in 
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his rides from Oxford, fifty years ago, often reposed, in 
a canopied crimson damasK bed, made oiiginally for 
the lord of the man(»r when he received his rents. The 
prison buildings stand on the site of a castle of the 
Beaumonts, which in Leland*s time was going to ruin. 
The fine Perpendicular church deserves inspection. 

From hence to Sleaford by Osboumby and Aswarby 
— where is the park and residence of Sir Thomas 
Whichcote, Bart., with an old oak avenue — ^and Silk 
Willoughby; or by a longer road through Helprin^ham 
and Heckington, at which last place is one of the finest 
Decorated parish churches in the county, with an Easter 
sepulchre, not exceeded in beauty by any in England. 
Below are sculptured the Roman guards, and in the 
recess the angel, the three Marys, and the risen figure 
of Our Lord with censing angels. The sedilia are also 
enriched with carving and figures of the Saviour, the 
Virgin, St. Catherine, St. Barbara, and St. Margaret. 
In the pavement is a slab with the matrix of a knight 
and lady with the butterfly headdress, and one to a 
member of the Oawdron f aonily, circ. 1500 ; another in 
the south-east angle of the transept with the bust of a 
civilian, temp. Edward III. The face of Richard de 
Potegrave's eS^gj is nearly gone, but the richness of 
his priestly habit is visible. He was the builder of 
the chancel. The tower and spire are worthy of the 
church. 

HoweU Church has slabs to Richard de Boteler, 
Johannes Croxby, and an incised stone of a mother 
and child, temp. Edward III.; also a monument to 
Sir Charles Dymoke of Howell, second son of Sir 
Edward Dymoke, Champion, and his wife Margaret, 
widow of Anthony Butler of Coates. On the font ai^e 
the bearings of Hebden, Rye, Lutterel, and others. 
The churches of Asgarby and Kirby Laythorpe may be 
noticed. 

Ewerby, the broach spire of which is Early English 
of the most admirable proportions ; the whole church is 
of one style, the masonry perfect, the mouldings deep 
cut, and of the highest degree of excellence. In a chapel 
is the effigy of a knight which has been overlaid with 
ornament^ work, some of which still remains. There is 
some stained glass with the bearings of Threckingham and 
others. Under the vaulting of the tower is the base of 
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the cliurcliyard cross, to lift whicli is the test of strength 
among the young men of the parish. 

Near Ewerby is Haverholme Priory, the seat of the 
Hon. Murray Finch Hatton, with a park and pleasant 
scenery, on an island, as the termination **holm" 
denotes, formed by the small riyer Slea; here was a 
priory of the Sempringham order, a portion of which 
forms part of the present house. 

Anwick has a tower and broach spire. 

Sleaford, in Domesday called EsLaford, and by other 
old writers Lafford, is situated on the sniall river Slea- 
It contains between three and four thousand inhabitants. 
A castle here was built by Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, 
at which King John stopped on his way rrom Swines- 
head, after his disastrous i>assage oyer the washes, and 
here also died Bishop Fleming. Leland says, " withoute 
the town standeth west-south-west the proper castel, very 
wdl conteyned. It is compassed by a renning streme 
by a cut out of a litel fen ... In the gate house be 
2 port-colices. There is a high toure in the midst, but 
not set upon a litel hill of raised yerth. The vaults by 
the ground be fair." Nothing now remains but a 
fragment of wall on the north-east angle, about 10 feet 
high, and of immense thickness, but the moats and foun- 
dations may be traced. It was probably dismantled 
soon after it was purchased by Sir Rob^ Oarr from 
the Clinton family, to whom it was granted by Queen 
Mary. 

Lord Hussey, who was beheaded at Lincoln for his 
participation in the insurrection, temp. Henry YIII., 
raised by Mackerell, Prior of Barlings, had a large 
house of stone and timber, which stood outside the town. 
There is a portrait of him at Doddington Hall, near 
Lincoln. 

The Church of St. Denis is a large and interesting 
structure. The lower part of the tower is Norman, but 
the upper part and spire Early English. The nave, 
aisles, and transept are of good Decorated work, with a 
Perpendicular chancel, and an inserted window of the 
same style in the tower. There is an inscription to 
Richard Dokke and Joan his wife, benefactors to the 
church, circ. 1400, and several monuments, of which 
the principal are to the Carr family, who came from the 
north, and acquired great wealth and possessions, a large 
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portion of which went by marriage to the Herveys, 
Earls of Bristol, with whom they remain. 

From hence may be visited Bauceby, the seat of 
Mildmay Wilson, Esq. The church has a good Early 
English tower and spire. An old parishioner who died 
twenty years ago could remember a young woman doing 
penance in the church in a white sheet between the 
years 1770 and 1779. 

Ancaster was one of the Boman " Oastra stations " 
for a permanent garrison, situated on the Ermine Street, 
and supposed to be Gausennse. Many Roman remains, 
coins, &C., have been found here, but few preserved. A 
parcel of 2000 were f oxmd in one place, ranging from the 
Emperor Grallienus to the Emperor Aurelian. A piece 
of sculpture is or was preserved at the vicarage, supposed 
to represent the ** Deee matres," a mile stone, and other 
relics. 

There were two churches when Domesday was com- 
piled ; there is only one now, with a tower and spire. 
A Norman arcade in the north aisle is the chief feature 
to be observed, the font and two ef&gies of priests. In 
the churchyard is a rude Roman sarcophagus. 

Wilsford. There is an old house near the church, 
formerly a hunting-box of the Dukes of Rutland. The 
church has a tower and spire, and some early Norman 
or Saxon long and short work is observable at the north- 
east angle. Notice also two Norman pillars, with a 
pointed arch, with the nail-head ornament. 

Kelby. In the church are some remnants of stained 
glass. 

Haydor. A fine church, with tower and spire, with 
old stained glass, two hagioscopes, an ancient carved 
chest, a remarkable piece of silver-^t altar plate. Here 
are a number of monuments to the Newton family, 
amongst them one to the infant heir, who was carried 
away hj a pet ape, and the beast, being pursued, dropped 
the child from the roof, whither it had fled from its 
pursuers. The Newtons resided at Culverthorpe, a 
hamlet in this parish, where is a handsome stone house 
with wings, and a remarkably fine drawing-room, and a 
staircase the ceiling of which was painted by a pupil of 
Verrio's. It is now the property of the Houblons by 
marriage. 

Aun^y. The tower and spire lately rebuilt in the 
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most carefnl maimer by the Rev. Octavius Lnard. By 
Swarb^ and Silk WiUougliby, back to Sleaf ord. 

LeaBingham has a good Early English tower and spire, 
with singularly good belfry windows. A house in this 
Tillage had the privilege of a ghost, which, like many 
such inmates, originated in mischievous imposture. 

Beyond, to the ri^ht, Bloxholm, tiie seat of Lady Mary 
Hamilton, and Aslu)^ de la Laxmde, of the King family^ 
near Digby and Dorrington, and farther on to the left, 
Temj^le Bruer, where, in Buck's time, were considerable 
remains of one of the circular churches peculiar to that 
order. A portion of the tower remains, of good Early 
English work. All this part of ** the Heath was sixty 
years ago rabbit warren. At the Green Man, formerly 
a neat country inn, the gentry of the neighbourhood 
held a club; their busts were ^aced round the room. 
About two niiles to the right is Blankney, the handsome 
seat of the Ohaplins, and some excellent farms and 
cottages, built by the late Charles Chaplin, well known 
as** The Squire." 

North of Blankney is Nocton, formerl y bel onging to 
the Darcys and Talboys. Here Henry VUl. and his 
Court stayed during their progress from Grimsthorpe to 
Lincoln. In later times it belonged to the Ellis's, from 
whom it passed to the Hobarts, Earls of Buckingham*, 
shire, and, by an only daughter of that house, to the 
Robinsons. The house of the Ellis's was burnt about 
thirty years ago. 

Kocton was the scene of much gaiety during the last 
century, of which the following will give some idea. 

An Exact Account of the Masquerade at Nocton, Dec. 
29th, 1767.— (By an Eye-witness.) 
Met at the door by a Turk, in a white bear skin, who took our 
tickets. ' 

Mb. Hobabt : " Pan." His dress dark brown satin, made quite 
dose to his shape, shag breed les, cloven feet, a round shock 
wig, and a mask that beggars all description. A leopard 
skin over his back, fastened to his shoulder by a leopard's 
claw. In his hand a shepherd's pipe. 

Mbs. Hobabt : First, " Imoinda." A muslin petticoat, puffed 
very small, spotted with spangles. The arms muslin, 
puffed like a dancer.— Her second dress, "Nysa," or 
" Daphne." She came in footing it, and singing a song in 
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'* Midas." Muslin and blue ornaments ; a white chip hat, 

and blue ribbons. 
Miss Hobabt : A Dancer. 
Master Hobabt : A Sailor. 
Lord Verb Bertie : A very good Falstaff. 
Lady Verb Bertie : A Tyrolese, in a long white robe, trimmed 

with sable. 
Miss Bertie : A Dancer. 
Mr. Smyth : A Quaker. 
Lady Betty Chaplin: A Cliinese Lady, in a long robe of 

yellow taffety; the petticoat painted taffety. Her neck 

and hair richly ornamented with diamonds. 
Lord Exeter : A black domino ; trimmed with scarlet, his 

waistcoat buttoned with large diamond buttons, a large 

diamond epaulet on each shoulder. Diamond button and 

loop for his hat ; ditto shoes and knee buckles. 
Sir Charles Buck : A Pilgrim. 
Lady Buck : A Grecian Lady. Scarlet satin and silver gauze ; 

her head and neck adorned with diamonds and pearls. 
Miss Nelthorpe and Miss Willoughby: Pilgrims; dove 

colour and blue. 
Sib Francis Molynedx : A Spaniard ; black and pink, trimmed 

with silver. 
Sib Cecil Wray : A Puritan. 
Lady Wkay : A fancy dress, pink satin and silver ; neck and 

stomacher, fine point lace ; her head dressed with a white 

feather and many jewels. 
Miss Browning : Rubens* first wife; pink and black. 
Mb. Browning: Yellow and silver domino; black hat and 

white feather. 
Mrs. Wills: Queen Mother; pink satin and black robe; old 

point lace. Her head dressed with drops of beads and 

diamonds. 
Mr. Wills: A Mandarin. His vest flowered orange colour; 

the upper garment scarlet and orange flowered gauze. A 

round cap, like a dish (of scarlet feathers), with a nob of 

gold at the top; yellow slippers; umbrella in his hand; 

a mask with whiskers and long grizzled eyebrows. 
Lord George Sutton: First, a Pilgrim; next, a Peasant 

Dancer— pink and white. 
Miss Molly Peart : A Peasant Dancer ; same colours as Lord 

George. 
Miss Peart : ** Aurora." Blue and white. The moon setting 

on one side of her head ; the sun rising on the other. 
Miss A. Peart : A Dancer ; pink and silver. 
Miss Freeman : A Pilgrim ; dove colour and pink. 
Miss Sibthorp: A Shepherdess; in white puckered satin, 

trimmed with pink. 
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Mb. Huufhbst Sibthobp : A Spaniard ; black and white. 

Mr. Oust : A Turk ; scarlet and ermine ; turban and collar veiy 
rich with diamonds. He represented the Great Mogul. 

Mb. Yobk : A Hussar ; black and scarlet. 

Mb. Amcotts: A Turk; his turban ornamented with dia- 
monds. 

Mb. Riohd. Gloveb: "Vandyke." Blue satin, slashed with 
white, trimmed with old point. 

Mbs. £. Hales : A Dutchwoman ; brown and pink. 

Mb. Hales : A Dutchman. 

Mb. G. Nevilb : A Turk. 

Mbs. G. Neyile : Bubens' second wife. 

Majob Walpolb : A Spaniard. 

Capt. Lewis : A Hussar. 

Mb. Williams : " Ben the Sailor." 

Capt. Kingston: "Bajazet." 

Mb. Babtlam : A white domino. 

Mb. Gobbbt: A Spaniard. 

Mb. Gabdenbb: "Tancred." 

Miss Sutton: ** Sigismunda." 

Miss Mannebs: "Diana.** Her vest white satin and silver; 
her robe purple lutestring ; a silver bow and quiver ; her 
hair in loose curls, flowing behind, and a diamond crescent 
on her forehead. 

Mb. Buby : A pink domino. 

Mbs. Buby : A Trakish Lady. 

Mb. Pochin : A blue and silver domino. 

Mb. Fbank Whichcote : Pink and silver domino. 

Mbs. Ellis : A Polish Lady ; pink and silver ; a white cloak, 
and a great many diamonds. 

Miss Bigland : " The Goddess Fortune ; " blue and white. 

Mb. Gloveb : A Cherokee Chief; a shirt and breeches in one, 
puffed and tied at the knees ; a scarlet mantle, trimmed 
with gold, one comer across his breast; scarlet cloth 
stockings; brown leather shoes, worked with porcupine 
quills and deer's sinews ; a gold belt ; gold leather about 
his neck, and before like a stomacher, and over that a long 
necklace, and gorget ; headdress of long black horse-hair, 
tied in locks of coloured ribbons, a single lock hanging 
over his forehead ; ear-rings red and blue ; plumes of black 
and scarlet feathers on his head ; a scalping knife tucked 
into his girdle ; a tomahawk in his hand, and a pipe to 
smoke tea with. 

Mrs. Gloveb: A Spanish Lady; yellow satin, silver gauze, 
and spangles; a black satin jacket; a large ruff; a small 
velvet hat, feathers and diamonds. 

Mb. Buckworth : " Harry the Eighth.** 

Mbs. Buckwobth : A Lady of Lima. 
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Dr. Willis : A Spaniard, with a prodigious good mask. 

Mrs. Willis: A Shepherdess. 

Dr. Petrie : A Hussar. 

Mr. Emrrson : A blue and white domino. 

Mr. Peart : A Spaniard. 

Col. Monokton: A Nabob. His dress was given to Mrs. 

Monckton's brother by a Nabob, out of his own wardrobe. 

The vest golden atlas, the upper garment, sash, and turban 

of very fine muslin, sprigged with shining gold. 
Mr. Irwin : A fancy dress ; white satin cloak. 
Mr. Harry Irwin : Pink and white domino. 
Mr, White : A pink domino. 
Mr. Oalcraft : Pink and black domino. 
Mr. Moreton : A Witch ; blue gown and red petticoat, and a 

high-crowned hat. 
Mr. John Harrison : Blue and white domino. 
Mr. Turton : A Friar ; a good mask. 
Miss Kitty Gartwright: A fancy dress, black velvet and 

gold. 
Miss E. Gartwright : A Dancer ; silver silk. 
Miss Grace Francis : A Dancer ; pink and black, and white 

and silver petticoat. 
Capt. Gardner : A Hussar. 
Mr. Harrison : White domino. 
Mr. Irwin : A Knight of Annunciation— a Sardinian Order. 

Adjoining Nocton is Dimston, in which parish is 
Dunston Pillar, built in 1751, for the purpose of direct- 
ing ti'avellers over the Heath. A lantern was placed 
on the summit and lighted at night. There were four 
lodges built round it, and parties of the neighbouring 
^gentry used to meet to sup, drink tea, play at cards, 
' bowls, &c. The builder is commemorated by some poetry 
of that date. 

" Whoe'er on Lincoln Heath hath been, 
Has there a stately pillar seen ; 
Built by a knight of jolly fame, 
'Tis sacred to a Dashwood's name ; 
Here many are the times 'tis said, 
(For know the Knight's a merry blade) 
With jokes he puts the bottle round. 
With mirth his jokes are ever crown'd," &c., &c. 

It is recorded that a postboy, being told to keep the 
light on his right hand on his way home, droTe round 
and round the pillar all night. 
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The lantern is now exchanged for a statue of Creorg^ 
m., placed there bj Lord Buckinghamshire in 1810, the 
year of the Jubilee. 

Near Dunston is the site of Mere Hospital, a rich 
charity, the funds of which were for a long while mis- 
applied, and the wardenship a rich sinecure. Branston 
Hail, the Hon. A. L. Melville's, was built by Lord Vere 
Bertie ; near is Longhills, the Ourtois's. On the Heath, 
near Bracebridge, is the Great County Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum; soon after which the traveller descends Cross 
Cliff Hill, into the city of Lincoln, passing on the left 
the site of St. Catherine's, and on the right the 
Malandry Closes, formerly a hospital for lepers. The 
Bar gates (now gone) were just beyond. 

FROM LINCOLN BY GRANTHAM TO STAMFORD. 

•* Ye sportsmen attend to my song. 

Which to please you I hope will not fail ; 
It's a fox ohase full three hours long, 

And was run over Belvoir's sweet vale. 
The hounds had not been there a minute. 

When the Duke cry*d, * Hark, holla, away ; ' 
Not a hound was then left behind in it, 

You'd swear they would show him some play. 
The hard riders jump'd off in a crack, 

Not one of them minding their neck, 
And for Belvoir were running him back. 

When Tom Smith rode the hounds to a check." 

Hunting Song. 1805. 

From Lincoln the tourist may either travel by rail to 
Grantham, stopping at the various stations, or along the 
Grantham roaid. There are few churches of interest 
before Coleby, where is an old manor house belonging to 
the Tempests, and near it, Harmston, a seat of the 
Thorolds. In the vale below is Somerton Castle, built 
by Bishop Bee, of Durham. It was a crenulated manor 
house, surrounded by a moat, and one tower remains 
perfect, in which is the king's room, as it is called, for 
here John, King of France, was con&ied after the battle 
of Poictiers. fie arrived from London on the 4th of 
August, 1359, with Prince Philip and a considerable 
retinue, amongst whom was Monsieur "Jean le Fol'* 
and " Le roy des menestereulx." From notes and docu- 
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ments pnblislied by the Duo d'Aumale we find lie had 
great supplies of wine from Boston, where he rented a 
cellar from William Spaigne ; he had also much sugar 
for his confectionery. At Lincoln, a tailor, Tassin by 
name, was employed largely in furnishing his own ward- 
robe and those of his suite. There are bills for miniver 
skins, rosy scarlet velvet, lined with blue taflfeta, Ac. ; a 
sapphire ring with a relic, 10s., from Jehan de Mart, 
a jeweller. Monseigneur Philip had his sporting estab- 
lishment, for we md charges for a mew, for 12 bells, 
for two dozen hawking gloves, and 12d. to " an English 
varlet" who found ttie hawk of Monseieneur Philip 
which was lost ; also an entry of the purchase of " un 
coc h f aire jouster." The king was fond of music, and 
had an organ, which was afterwards set up at Aumbv 
(NavenbyP), the priests and clerks of which parisn 
sang " Laudes " before him. But Maistre Jean le Fol 
seems to have been his great favourite. These court 
fools,* no doubt, often justified the saying of old Edie 
Ochiltre, that " mony a fule sits in a wise man's chair 
and mony a wise man in a fule's — ^'specially in families 
of distinction." A more full account of John's captivity, 
and a portrait of him taken from one in the Louvre, are 
to be found in the Reports of the Diocesan Architectural 
Society for 1857. 

The church at Navenby has some yery early Norman 
work in the tower, and a chancel and Easter sepulchre 
vying in beauty with that at Heckington. 

At Wellengore is the seat of Balph Nevile, Esq., 

• * The latest Instance, we behave, of a jester or fool, is in the 
last century, when one accompanied the Earl of Suffolk on a 
visit to Berkley Castle, died there, and lies in Berkley church- 
yard, with following epitaph written, it is said, by Dean 
Swift:— 

" Here lies the Earl of Suffolk's fool. 
They called him Dicky Pearce, 
His folly used to make folks laugh, 
When wit and mirth were scarce ; 
Poor Dick, alas ! is dead and gone. 

What signifies to cry ; 
Dicky's enough are left behind. 
To laugh at by-and-bye. 

Buried xxiii June, 1783. My Lord that's gone made much 
sport of him." 
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witli a private chapel; in the church, effigies of a knight 
and lady. 

At Wellnogore, a church of some interest, and traces 
of a Roman encampment. 

Leadenham, the seat of Colonel Biceve, with a fine 
spired church ; and, four miles oflp, 

Brant Brou^hton, the church of which is especially 
worth inspection. The chancel has been rebuilt in the 
best possible style by the Rev. F. Sutton, and decorated 
with equal good taste. Prom this point sevei^ places 
of some interest may be visited. Stragglethorp, for- 
merly the seat of the Earles ; Stubton, the seat of George 
Nevile, Esq. ; Olaypole, a most beautiful specimen of 
the Decorated period, with exquisite carving on the 
capitals of the piUars, sedilia, <&c. Near is an old bridge 
of two arches. Fenton — Beckingham — ^returning by 
Broughton to Leadenham or to Fulbeck, a seat of the 
Fanes. 

Oaythorpe, Mr. Hussey Facke. The church cruciform, 
with a noble spire in the centre. The nave is most 
remarkable, consisting of two aisles with one row of 
arches in the centre abutting against the tower arch; 
formerly there was a curious fresco painting of the 
Doom or Judgment on the wall of the tower facing west 
— the Blessed on one side, the Lost on the other. We 
fear it has been obliterated or destroyed. 

Carlton Scroope has some remnants of old stained 

flass, and Hough-on-the-Hill has a tower somewhat like 
(roughton near Brigg, and, if not Saxon or Danish, 
very ancient. There are tablets to the Payne family. 
In Marston Church are ms^ memorials of the ancient 
family of which Sir John Thorold is the head, whose 
handsome seat, Syston Park, is on the hill above, com- 
manding a noble view. It has one of the finest libraries 
in England. Here the tourist is again on the hill-top 
or heath, bein^ that " champaigne country," as Fuller 
calls it, "ferule in com and grass, famed for fleet 
hounds, where a Dutchman came down to spend one 
winter, where he hunted twice a week with so much con- 
tent, that the season was passed before he perceived how 
it went." In later times the vale below the cliff has been 
more popular with sportsmen, who hunted with the 
Burton foxhounds, under the Monsons, Osbaldistons, Tom 
Smith, Sir Richard Sutton, and Lord Henry Bentinck, 
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or witli those of the Duke of Jlntland. The heath is 
more fitted for coursing, and perhaps the Dutchmaix's 
dogs were greyhounds. 

Almost adjoming, in the valley below, is the park of Earl 
Brownlow, and the beautiful village of Belton, with an 
interesting small church, with handsome monuments to 
the Ousts. The font has some punning sculpture on the 
name of the village. Belton House is a sohd structure 
of the Inigo Jones type, with many handsome apart- 
ments, a domestic chapel, and a good many portraits and 
pictures. A pleasant drive through the park will bring 
the tourist to the Angel Inn at Grantham, a hostelry of 
medi^Bval times. 

Grantham. 

If the traveller approaches by I'ail, his natural excla- 
mation will be, what a red town ! most of the houses 
being built of brick, and covered with red tiles. Towering 
above them all in strong contrast rises the magnificent 
grey spire of St. Wolfran. This church was originally 
attached to a prebend in Salisbury Oathe^:ul, and the 
abundance of the ball-flower ornament on and about the 
tower is probably the result of that connection. The 
spire is nearly the same height as that at Louth, though 
not equal in pyramidal grace, but the body of the church 
and the west end are far superior in interest and beauty. 
It has been admirably restored, and is one of the fimest 
parish churches in the kingdom. Three bays on either 
side of the nave bear evidence of the early Norman 
church, but how it was added to, is open to various con- 
jectures, and the tall shafts in the interior, appertaining 
to the tower, are difficult to account for, unless there 
had been a plan for raising the interior by trif oria and 
clerestories. The windows are varied, and of extreme 
beauty, both in form and details. The tower has a peal 
of ten bells. There is a monument to Sir Dudley Ryder, 
Lord Chief Justice in 1764, an ancestor of Lord Har- 
rowby, who takes his title from a village near. The carved 
oak screen, the pulpit, and brazen eagle, all modem, 
deserve notice, and the beautiful altar cloth, worked by 
the Hon. Lady Welby. The north porch is in course of 
restoration to the memory of the late Sir Glynne Earle 
Welby. The Corpus Christi chapel is said to be the 
work of Fox, Bishop of Winchester, who also founded 
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the grammar scliool, wh^re Sir Isaac Newton began hia 
education. 

One of Queen Eleanor's crosses, destroyed by the 
soldiers of the Parliamentary army in 1645, stood on 
Peter Church Hill, not far from the statue of Newton, 
where was formerly the Church of St. Peter, belonging 
to the Grey friars. 

Near the west door of the parish church stood the 
chantry of St. Mary, and near it the Apple Cross, as 
it was called, because the fruiterers stood round it on 
market days. 

The Angel Inn stands on an older hostelry, where 
King John empannelled a Grantham jury in 1291. In 
the present building, which is of later date, Richard m. 
signed the warrant for the execution of Buckingham. 
The king's room, as it was called, had the richly designed 
oriel window springing from a bracket representing an 
angel. 

There was a castle, of which no traces remain, near 
the confluence of the Mowbeck and Witham. 

The population of Grantham is about 14,000, and it is 
a well-ordered and flourishing town. It is supplied with 
water from the Witham, and has communication with 
the Trent by a canal. 

From Grantham the following places may be visited, 
through scenery more pleasant &an many parts of this, 
for its size at least, unpicturesque coimty. On rising 
ground is the spire of Qonerbv ; oedgebrook, where there 
are some memorials to the Markhams and Skipwiths; 
Barrowby, brass to a ciyilian and wife, the latter only 
remains. 

Allington Hall, the seat of John Welby, Esq. ; Muston, 
just over the border, was the livine held by the poet 
Crabbe. This locality is introduced by Scott into ike 
• Heart of Midlothian.^ 

Denton, the principal seat of the Welbys, one of the 
most ancient families in the county, with a well-wooded 
park, and some sheets of water, supplied by the noted 
spring of St. Christopher, commonly called ** Sancaster," 
and in old times a holy welL A hajidsome new house is 
juBt completed. The church has a good tower, and some 
Welby monuments, one of Richard Welby, 1713. He 
is represented standing, and two descending angels are 
depositing a celestial crown on his wig. 
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Harlaxton, witli a good clmrch ; observe inside a pretty 
ornamented nicbe for a light. Here was a fine old manor 
house, -with an open stone screen in front, figured in How- 
lett's views. It was the residence of the De Lignes, and 
came to the Gregory family, by the last of whom it was 
pulled down, ms predecessor built a very fine house in 
the Elizabethan style, with a large hall, cedar staircase, 
a long gallery, living-rooms, and offices on the same 
grand scale, which, with a portion of his property, was 
left to Mr. Sherwin, who took the name of Gregory, and 
whose widow resides there. 

From Harlaxton to Little Ponton, where is a pictur- 
esque sequestered churchvard, with fine sycamores; 
three Norman arches in the nave. Great Ponton, late 
Perpendicular tower, with the motto, " Think and thank 
God of sdl," built by Ellis, merchant of the Staple at 
Calais, temp. Henry VIII. Close by, a house of the same 
date, no doubt that in which Ellis lived. Beyond, to the 
south. Stoke Itochf ord, the handsome seat of Christopher 
Tumor, Esq., in the Elizabethan style, by Bums ; near, a 
copious spring, which supplies a stream through the 
park, abounding in trout. The church of Stoke has a 
Norman nave and later aisles. Two figures of a knight 
and lady under a sheet covering ^ but the heads, and 
the animals on which the feet rest ; a modem inscription 
says Nevile de Stoke, but the arms are those of Cantuupe. 
Tumor tablets are placed over the sides of a tomb which 
may have belonged to the two figures, for they are placed 
north and south, instead of east and west, and must have 
been removed. Two altar tombs on each side the altar 
appear to have been tampered with. A fine monument to 
Henry Cholmeley, of Easton, whose handsome old resi- 
dence is in this parish. This church has suffered a good 
deal by restoration. 

Burton Cobles. Here is a church with several monu- 
ments to the CholmelejrB. 

Colsterworth has an interesting church. Here Newton 
was bom and baptized, the record of which runs thus in 
the parish register, *' Isaac, sonne of Isaac and Hanna 
Newton, Jan^r- 1, 1642." 

At Woolsthorpe, a hamlet in Colsterworth parish, is 
the house where Newton lived, and the window is shown 
from whence he saw the apple f alL The arms of Newton, 
two cross-bones, are sculptured over the door. 
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Sonth of Oolsterwortli is Witham Common, where was 
one of the old posting inns on the North Boad, and near 
are the villages of North and South Witham, from whence 
the River Witham takes its name. Not far from Orown- 

E>int, at the junction of the three counties of Lincoln, 
eicester, and Rutland, is a spot called " No Man's Land," 
where, in 1811, a great boxing match took place between 
Molyneux (the black) and Onbb, when (see * Lincoln and 
Stamford Mercury ') ** after a severe fight, Molyneux was 
beat, and a reel was danced by Gully and Oribb, accom- 
panied bv shouts of applause. There were 15,000 persons 
present." To the south-east is Castle Bytham, where 
are remains of the earthworks of the Castle. Near it is 
Holvwell, the seat of the Reynardson family, where is a 
celeorated spring, from whence, no doubt, the place takes 
its name. 

Corby has a spacious church, with some fragments of 
stained glass, and a parvis over the porch, and several 
slabs denuded of their crosses. From hence may be 
visited Grimsthorpe. The house, or castle as it is ccdled, 
consists of two quadrangles of considerable antiquity, 
and a front flanked hj towers in Yanbrugh's grand and 
massive style, illustrative of the epitaph made for him t 

** Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee." 

This noble residence, with its immense park, ancestral 
oaks and thorns, may fairly be ranked amongst the finest 
seats in the kingdom ; it has also historical associations. 

** Here is a fair park," sajrs Leland, " but the place was 
no great thing till the buildmg of the second court." It was 
the residence of Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who married, 
first, the Queen Dowager of France, Henry YIII.'s 
sister, and afterwards Katherine Willoughby, heiress of 
the Eresby family. The duchess afterwards married 
Richard Bertie; their descendants became Dukes of 
Ancaster, and Grimsthorpe remains with the ancient 
female barony of D'Eresby, which continued with the 
eldest daughter of the last duke. At Edenham are many 
memorials of the Berties. Near Grimsthorpe is the site 
of Vaudey or VaU-dei Abbey. In Leland's time the ruins 
were "a great thing," ana in the wood "a quarry of 
coarse marble, whereof much belikelihood was occupied 
by the abbey." To the north is Imham, where is a re- 
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markable house, built by Eichard Thiinelbj in the shape 
of an L, about the year 1500. The outside, of beautii^ 
stone, is as fresh as if built only a short while ago. The 
manor was originally in the Lutterel family, and by 
descent through the Thimelbys and Conquests came to 
the Cliffords, by whom it was sold about thirty years ago 
to Mr, Woodhouse, the great Marsala merchant. It had 
several priests* hiding places, one the access to which 
was through a step in the upper staircase, which lifted 
up, and in which was a mattress, and a book of Roman 
CathoHc devotion. The hall was then nearly .in its 
original state, but the interior has been much spoiled 
by the hands of upholsterers and decorators. la the 
church, which stands close by, are some interesting 
memorials — an effigy of Sir Andrew Lutterel, a brass 
representing a knight in armour, temp. Henry YI., and 
various slaM to Cliffords, Thimelbys, and Conquests. At 
the east end of the chantry chapel is a beautiful work of 
art, which served as a receptacle for an Easter sepulchre), 
and perhaps also a tomb. The sculpture is admirable. 

Bitchfidid. Lavington or Lenton Church has a tower 
and spire, early Decorated, and a spacious nave; some 
remains of old glass, part of a carved oaken scree^, a fine 
stone monument to Bartholomew Armyn, of Osgodby, 
with many coats-of-arms ; also two slabs, one enriched 
with a knight's effigy, probably of the Armyn family, who 
resided at Osgodby, a hamlet in the parish. 

Ingoldsby— Boothby PagneL Here is some good Nor- 
man work, and a Decorated chancel. The altar is doubt- 
less that at which Sanderson officiated so long ; his writing 
may be seen in the register. From this place he was 
carried prisoner by the rebels, but recovered his liberty 
by exchange. At the Bicstoration he was made Bishop 
of Lincoln, and died in 1662, aged seventy-five. Near 
the church is a remarkable manor house of the twelfth 
century, with an undercroft and rooms, to whidi access 
is ^ven by an external staircase. 

Siopsley. A striking church, with tower and spire. 
At the north-east angle of the nave some lon^ and short 
work, probably Saxon. There are ^rtions of the Norman 
church ; on the left of the east wmdow in the north aisle 
a small arched recess, possibly for the reception of a 
relic or a lamp. Li a window a fragment of glass bear- 
ing the name of De Welby ; two sedilia, and an Easter 
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Bepulchre ; an effigy of a lady of tlie fourteentli century, 
and Perpendicnlar porcli, with a carved statue on the 
central pinnacle, and the legend, ** Hac non cede via, nisi 
dicas Ave Maria." Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, 
was bom here. 

$omerby. Fine Norman chancel arch. A remarkable 
ejfigy of a knight, supposed to be one of the Somerby 
family, formerly lords of this parish, date of Edward II., 
his feet not resting on a lion, but on a horse, saddled 
and stirruped, with his page or squire kneeling on one 
knee at its head ; very full of artistic feeling. Observe 
also a horse in glass in one of the chancel windows; a 
monument, with a quaint epitaph, to Mrs. Jane Brown- 
lowe. From hence oack to Grantham. 



FROM GRANTHAM VIA NEWARK TO LINCOLN. 

By this route the tourist may visit the fine church of 
Newark, and the ruins of the castle, f ormerljr one of the 
paJaces of the Bishops of Lincoln, built by Bishop Alex- 
ander, temjp. Stephen, but containing later work. From 
hence the OcdliBghams may be seen, and Norton D'Isney, 
formerly the abode of the D'Isneys, with many brasses 
to that ancient family. 

Thurlby, the residence of the Bromheads, of which race 
is that younff hero who, with the brave Chard, saved 
Natal at Bote's Drift after the disastrous surprise by 
the Zulus in 1879. 

Auboume, where is an old seat of the Neviles, now 
a farmhouse, Thorpe-on-the-Bill ; near is Eagle, where 
was formerly a preceptory of Knights Templars, of which 
scarceljr a vestiee remains. Beyond is Doddington Hall, 
the residence of Mr. Jarvis, a fine specimen of brickwork,' 
with some good pictures and portraits. It was built by 
Mr. Thomas Taylor, of Lincoln, at the end of Queen 
Elizabeth's or the beginning of Kii^ James's reign, but 
not fitted up till some years later. It came b^ marriage 
to the Delaval family, and by will to the Jarvis's. About 
a mile off is Harby, where Queen Eleanor sickened and 
died during a royal progress. She was embalmed, and 
the viscera buried in the minster of Lincoln, from whence 
the body was conveyed to Westminster. A new church 
has been built lately as a kind of memorial. .From 
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Doddingion by Hartsliolme, Mr. Shnttieworth's, and 
Boultham, Colonel Ellison's, to Lincoln. 

At Skellingthorpe is a large wood belonging to Obrist's 
Hospital, where formerly was a heronry, and across the 
rides of which nets used to be set to catch woodcocks, as 
was the custom in the last century in this county. 

LINCOLN TO STOW, KIRTON, AND BRIGG — SPITAL TO 
GAINSBOROUGH. 

*^ Hsec Domus dat, amat, punit, conservat, honorat, 
Equitiam, pacem, crimina, jura, boDOS. 1619." 

Inscription on the old Sessions House^ Spital. 

Having completed our hurried surrey of Kestevcn and 
Holland, we take our traveller along the cliff, and explore 
the Division of Lindsey, leaving the city and cathedral 
for a more careful survey. Passing, therefore, under the 
old Roman arch of Newport, and turning out of the 
Ermine Street to the left, we go along past &e windmills 
and militia storehouses, above Burton, the seat of the 
Monsons, since they left South Carlton, their ancient 
abode ; in the church of the latter is their family buiying 
place, with handsome monuments. 

Burton Hall contains some excellent portraits, and a 
library, in which is a valuaUe collection of MSS. illus- 
trative of county history. At South Carlton Henry VIII. 
stopped on his way out of Yorkshire, and knighted his 
hoat Mr. Monson in 154d. 

North Carlton has an old and picturesque manor 
house ; near is a fine spring, sometimes called " roaring 
Meg." A Roman pavement was found in the parish of 
Scamipton adjoining, at the top of the hill, on the north 
side of the road, of which an account is given in * Tiling- 
worth's Scampton.' A building was erected over it, but 
being neglected, the door was broken down by cattle, 
and the pavement destroyed. A small chapel to St. 
Fancras, of which no traces remain, stood formerly on 
nearly the same spot. 

Here the road crosses the branch Roman way called 
Tillbridge Lane, leading to the Trent, and by ferry to 
Littleboroi^h (Segelocum) ; and in case the tourist should 
wish to visit Stow from this point, he will turn to the 
left, and proceed to the hamlet of Sturton, from whence 
the church is only a mile distant. 

F 2 
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This remarbble building, whicli has been before alluded 
to as containiiie portions of the old cathedral of Lindisse, 
has been caret ullj restored, and the name of the Bey. 
George Atkinson, the late excellent incnmbent, will ever 
be associated with the woric, carried on by him under 
difficulties of no ordinary kind, and which he did not 
live long enough to see completed. The legend of its 
origin is that the Saxon Queen Etheldrida, travelling 
southwards, rested at this spot, where she struck her 
staff into the ground, which took root, and sprung up 
into an ash tree, and that in consequence a church was 
built. Of the foundation of the church in early Saxon 
times there is no doubt, and that it eventually became 
the throne of the Bishops of Lindisse. It has always 
been called the "Mother of Lincoln," and generally 
accepted as such. It is a cross church without aisles, 
with little ornament, heavy, and in some measure un- 
sightly, yet not without a certain massive dignity, which 
grows upon you as you examine it in detsdl. Part of the 
north and south transepts and a door leading to the 
modem vestry are the oldest parts of the fabric, together 
with the immense bases, and probably the piers of the 
four round arches which supported the old tower. These 
are so large that it is scarcely possible to think they could 
belong to any but a very important church ; but whether 
this work is what remained after the ravages of the 
Danes in 870, or after a later devastation, it may be 
difficult to decide, but it is certainly earlier than the 
Clonquest, and in character extremely like the churches 
of JUkkirs and Norderoug in Norway. The nave was 
probably the work of Beimgius, first Bishop of Lincoln, 
who "re-edified" Stow. As for the chancel, there is 
little doubt it is of Bishop Alexander's time, as well as 
the rich doorways in the nave, for the embattled orna- 
ment round some of the windows is similar to that round 
the great western portal at Lincoln. In underpinning 
the walls of the chancel to renew the stone vaulting, of 
which fragments were found during the restoration, the 
bases c^ pillars were discovered, clearly showing that a 
previous chancel with aisles had existed, or that the 
foundations of one had beai laid, and the plan curtailed 
to its present dimensions. The present tower rests upon 
four pointed arches, s^rune within the angles of the 
huge old one. It contsuns five bells. A ireBoo contein- 
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ing half the fi^re of an archbishop is painted on the 
eastern wall of the north transept, and from the repre- 
sentation of the murder on one side, and the emblems of 
the sacrament on the other, it appears to mark a chantry 
to St. Thomas a Becket. Observe a remarkable incised 
stone with the head of a female, and the inscription, 
nearly perfect-^ 

** Al : le : men : that : ben : i : lif 
Prai : for : Em : me : was : (Fv. ?) wif.** 

Also a brass to Edward Burgh, of the Burghs of Grains- 
borough, and stones with coats-of-arms to Holbeche and 
Easthuid. The font is worth notice. The east and west 
windows are modem, and replace two of very debased 
Perpendicular, which were in a shattered and ruinous 
condition. 

One mile to the east of Stow is the chapel of Goates, 
remarkable for the preservation of the old carved rood- 
loft, and several brasses to the Butler family, and a 
tablet to Brian Cooke, of Doncaster. The moat round 
the old manor house of the Hansards and Butlers still 
remains, and the arms of the former in stained glass, of 
which a large quantity was wantonly destroyed within 
the last fifty years. This chapel was then served only 
once a month. A mare was turned into the chapel-yard 
to graze, the next morning was missed, and a hue and 
cry raised. On opening the chapel door for the next 
service poor Dobbm was found dead on the floor, having 
devour^ half a rush hassock. It appeared iJie chapS 
door had blown open in a gale of wind, and the mare 
having taken shelter, the wind had blown it back again. 
Soon after half the graveyard was ploughed up, and 
sown with turnips, and the sexton told the writer of this 
euide that it was a " singler thing they aU cam oop 
fingers and toes," evidently believing it was the result of 
the sacrilege. 

Between Stow and Sturton is one of those ambitious 
Board Schools, which are more remarkably for their 
costliness than their utility. 

At Sturton is a small mission chapel dedicated to St. 
Hugh of Lincoln, who resided at the Palace of Stow, about 
two miles off, of which are no remains, except the belt of 
trees and dyke which surrounded the park, m which were 
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the ponds, where the bishop's pet swan was wont to 
disport. Stow may be reached from Lincoln by the 
Xj^reat Northern Loop Railway. It lies about two miles 
and a half from the station. 

Betomin^ to the point at which the cliff road crosses 
Tillbridge Lane, and proceed bigj northwards, we pass 
Scampton, where the Bolles family had a residence, the 
gateway of which is or was remaining ; Brattleby, Mr. 
Wright's. Hackthom, the seat of Colonel Oracroft 
Amcotts, lies three miles to the right. We proceed on 
northwards to Fillingham, H. Dalton, Esq., a modern 
castellated house, with a fine sheet of water below. It 
was built by Sir Cecil Wray, who enclosed a large park 
and thereby blocked up a right of road, which old Squire 
Whichcot, for many years member for the county, used 
to maintain by coming in his coach and four annually, 
attended by a gang of labourers, who proceeded to pull 
down the wall, and a breach bein^ made, he drove through 
and across the park to the Lincoln road, whence he 
returned by the same route, and Sir Cecil built up his 
walls, and this ceremonial continued during the squire's 
life, after which the right was lost. 

Beyond Fillingham is Glentworth, now belonging to 
Lord Scarborough, formerly the seat of Chief Justice 
Wray, who lies buried under a fine monument in the 
church. The older part of the hall was built by the 
Wrays, from whom it came to the Sandersons, and from 
them to the Lumleys, by whom the modern red brick 
front was built, in which the fourth Earl of Scarborough 
kept open house after his marriage with Barbara, the 
younger sister of Sir George Savile of Rufford. Farther 
on, !l^rpswell, the abode of Squire Whichcot, the above- 
named stickler for the rights of the public, a place that 
has been in the possession of the elder branch of Whichcot 
for above 400 years, which passed by the marriage of the 
squire's daughter into the baronet's family of the same 
name. Notice the church and the inscription about the 
gift of the clock. To the right is Spital, an ancient 
foundation, added to by Thomas de Aston, time of 
Edward II., which, after being misappropriated for some 
years, and, under a new scheme, made useful by the 
establishment of the "de Aston School" at Market 
Rasen, is about to be altered by a still newer crotchet. 
At Spital the quarter sessions were held from very early 
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times till after tlie reign of Charles I. Here was a 
capital country inn when coaches ran between Barton 
and Lincoln. The sessions house is still standing. 

Beyond is Hemswell, where is a fine and copious 
spring. Here is, or was till lately, a Maypole. An old 
cemetery was discovered here a few years ago. Ldand 
says, " The ancient land and manor house of the Shef- 
fields " was here, from whence they came to ** Boterwik 
in Axholme." 

To the east is Norton Place, a seat of the Oholmeleys ; 
and to the north, Willoughton, where was a preceptory 
of Knights Templars ; and Blyborough, successivdj the 
seat of the Southcotts, Bourryans, and Lnards, with a 
fine avenue. In the church is a very good effigy of a 
priest. Beyond is Grayingham and Kirton Lindsey, 
where the quarter sessions were held in later times at the 
prison, now given up and sold. The church tower is 
worth notice. Here is a mutilated efBgy of a knight, 
with his feet resting on a dragon or fish, of good work- 
manship. Kirton was a manor belonging to the Duchy 
of Cornwall, but was sold in 1799, reserving certain 
manorial rights. The records are very ancient and 
curious. 

To the east is Iledboum, formerly the residence of the 
Carter family, from whom it came by will to the Beau- 
clerks. In tne church an incised stone to Sothill. One 
mile farther BEibaldstowe, named from Higbaldus, one of 
the early missionaries, and beyond Scawby, formerly the 
abode oi the Nelthorpes, baronets, now by female descent 
of the Buttons. Near is a breeding place of the black- 
headed gulls. Glandford Brigg, where is a grammar 
school, foimded by Sir John Ndthorpe, Bart., in 1666. 

Returning to Spital, and turning westwards, we pass 
Corringham. The church tower is ancient; the nave 
later. On the north side of the chancel is a flat stone 
under a canopy, with an inscription to Will, de Lagare, 
formerly Archdeacon of Lincoln and Prebendary of 
Corringham. In this parish is Somerby, the seat of 
Miss Ssckett. From hence, leaving Thonock, the seat 
of Sir Hickman Bacon, on the right, the tourist arrives 
at Gainsborough. 
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QAINSBORO0GH AND VICINnT, THE ISLE OF AXHOLME, 
WINTERTON, BRIOG, BARTON-ON-HUMBER, AND NEW 
HOLLAND. 

'* And boonteonB Trent, that in himself enaeams 
Both thirty sorts of fish and thirty sundry streams.** 

Spenser^s ' Faerie Queene,* canto ii. 

Gainsborough is sapposed to mark the site of the camp 
of the Ganii, a tribe wnose chief's daughter became i^e 
wife of King Alfred ; bnt probably it would be on the 
Castle Hills, now planted in the hamlet of Thonock 
above Morton. Sweyn, the father of Canute, is said to 
have died at Gainsborough, and to have been buried here 
or at York. Canute came up the Trent with his ships, 
the Humber and its tributaries bdng the usual scenes of 
the attacks of the Danes on the east^n coast. In Domes- 
day, Gainsborough was part of the land of Geofi^ de 
Wirce, but it does not appear to have been more than a 
village till the decay of Torksey, which was in Saxon 
times a considerable place with many burgesses. In 
1383 Aymer de Yalence, the then lord of the manor, 
obtained the privilege of a fair from Richard II., and 
from this period the place appears to have become a 
town, houses beine buHt round the manorial residence^ 
which in Edward iV.'s time was the abode of the Burgh 
f amiljr, who were Yorkists. Most of the Lincolnshu'e 
families were Lancastrians, and by them the house of 
Burgh was destroyed. Its owner fled into Yorkshire, 
and assisted Edward I Y. in bis escape from Middleham 
Castle, and when the White Ilose triumphed, Bur^h 
returned, and rebuilt his house, which constitutes the 
chief part of the present building, and is an interesting 
specimen of a baronial manor house. The great hau 
and the kitchen are well worth inspection, as also Hhe 
tower, temp. Henry VII., in a style much like Tatter- 
shalL Sir Thomas Burgh, summoned to Pai'liament 21st 
of Henry YIII., receivS that monarch in his progress 
through Lincolnshire. Lady Bur^ was the daughter of 
Sir W. Tyrwhitt ; notice in one of the small rooms the 
name of ** P. Tyrwhytt," with the motto, " Trust truth 
only," scratched on the plaster of the wall, probably the 
handiwork of her young nephew, Philip, afterwards Sir 
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Philip, who was very likely one of the guests. Some of 
the wails, when the panelling was removed about tw^ty 
years ago, were coYered with frescoes in black and white, 
of which a scrap remains in a small room next the hall, 
representing a falcon with bells, but the lower part has 
been tampered with by the restorer. The chimney-piece 
in what is now called the ball-room has the Burgh crest: 
an arm in armour and a spray of roses. The present 
owner has put the whole fabric in repair. Besides the 
old hall, there is nothing ancient in the town but the 
tower of the church, the body of which was pulled down 
early in the last century, and the present substantial 
building erected in its place. Of the old church Leland 
says : " Here lyeth, richly biiried. Sir Thomas Borow, 
Knight of the Gk^rter, and Domina de Botreaux, his 
wife," also " Ds. Edmundus Gomwailethat had a moated 
manor place called Thonao, who founded three chantries. 
Lord DOTOw'a father lyeth in the quire. He made most 
of the moated manor place that is at the west end of the 
churchyard. There is a park by Gkiinsborough belong- 
ing to the Lord Borow. This was on the north of 
Lea wood. The Burghs sold the manor to the Hickmans, 
temp. James I., from whom by will it came into the pos- 
session of the Bacon family in 1825. 

Chapel Staith marks the spot where tradition says 
many I)anes were buried. The handsome bridge over 
the Trent was built in 1791. During the French war 
many transports were launched here; but the town 
afterwards decayed till the Messrs. Marshall established 
the present flourishing manufactory for agricultural 
macmnes. 

In 1815 the first steam-packet was started, called the 
' Caledonia.' She was bmlt at Glasgow, and brought 
round bv the Caledonian Canal and the east coast, along 
which she excited wonder and consternation among the 
fishermen, who went out under the notion she was a ship 
on fire, or a devil ship. She carried passengers to Hull, 
was the first seen on the Trent, and greaUy benefited 
ike hamlets on the river. 

During the Eebellion, Gainsborough was taken by the 
Parliamentary forces under Lord Wdfloughb^ of Parham, 
and Colonel Cavendish, a royalist, was slam in a piece 
of swampy ^und on the right of the road leading to 
Lea, called since Cavendish K>g. In Lea parish are two 
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fields still called tlie ** Graves close and Redcoats." At 
Lea is the seat of Sir C. Anderson, and in the clinrcli is 
the effi^ of Sir Bannlf Trehamton, time of Edward I., 
and various tablets. A mile to the east are the moats 
and site of tbe crenellated manor house of the Treham- 
tons and De Braoses, where a gold ring, temp. Henry 
VI., was dug up. 

At Knaith is the remnant of Heyning's Priory, used 
as the church ; and beyond. Grate Burton, the seat of G. M. 
Hutton, Esq., with a pretty summer-house overhanging 
the Trent. Lord Willoughby, the Parliamentarian com- 
mander, lived at Knaith, which was formerly the seat of 
the Darcys, of whom are two incised stones in the chapel, 
and a handsome font. 

At Marton is a ferry over the Trent to Littleborough. 
The church has a Norman tower ; and a Maypole, which 
was decorated with garlands every May-day, stood till 
1830. 

Beyond is Brampton, where, in 1640, an ash, as an 
old manuscript says, uttered strange groans (probably 
from the wind moving two branches close together). It 
was, however, looked upon as a prodigv, and a man who 
climbed up " fell down in a swoon and arfcerwards declared 
he had heard voices, and that Brampton had need to 
pray. The Earl of Lincoln caused a branch to be cut off, 
but the voice was heard more plainly, but not to be under- 
stood," which is the most likely part of the story. 

At Torksey is the shell of a house which belonged to 
the Jermyns, and was sacked in the civil wars. This 
place was of note in Saxon times, and had two monastic 
establishments, of which no traces remain. The Foss- 
dyke here joins the Trent. 

Kettlethorpe was the abode of the Swinfords. Kathe- 
rine de Roett, widow of one of that family, became 
afterwards Duchess of Lancaster, and is buried in the 
cathedral. 

At Laughton, about four miles north of Gainsborough, 
is a large church, with nave, side aisles, chancel, and 
tower. Here is a stone and also a brass, which last com- 
memorates two members of the Dalyson family, the 
knight in armour being earlier than the lettering ; there 
is also a painted inscription to a Dalyson, a judge in 
Edward vl.'s time, who married a daughter of Thomas 
Anderson, of Flizborough. He was buried in Lincoln 
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Minstet. The tower is late, with eight pinnacles and 
battlements, a common type of the towers in this locality, 
e. g., Blyton, Lea, and Beckingham, Walkeringham in 
Notts, &c. A window of stained glass in the southern aisle 
was removed 1^ Archdeacon Bailey. 

In Scotton Church the arms of Dalyson may be seen 
in the roof. At Scotter is a brass with the arms of 
Tyrwhitt and Reresby, with many quarterings ; a hand- 
some font. From the Scotter register it appears that 
the pulpit and reading-desk were removed m the time 
of the usurper Cromwell, and the pavement where the 
altar stood plucked up, but were again set in their ancient 
places in 1667, " oppositione multi f aotd. non currante 
feectore." 

Beyond lies Messingham, where may be seen much 
stained glass, removed by Archdeacon Bailey from various 
churches in his archdeaconry, and also an oak canopy 
over the pulpit, which formerly covered a clock in the 
interior of Lincoln Minster. The adjoining parish of 
Bottesford has one of the most interesting churches in 
Lindsey, with a chancel remarkable for probably the 
longest and narrowest windows to be found in any village 
church. Here is the manor house of Edward Peacock, 
Esq., the author and editor of many antiquarian works ; 
it stands on the site of a preceptory of Knights of Jeru- 
salem, and has a curious library, &c. 

Prom Bottesford the tourist may either go on to 
Frodingham by Brumby, and visit the Isle of Axholme, 
crossing the Trent by the railway bridge, or starting 
from (Jainsborough, proceed by the Great Northern 
loop line to Haxey station. In Leland's time the levels 
were only partially drained. Entering from the west, 
he found " the soil by the water fenny and moorish, and 
full of carrs, the residue meatly (moderately) high, fertile 
of pastui'e and come. The principal wood of the isle is 
at Belgrave Park and Melwood Park, not far from Hep- 
worth. There is also a praty wood at Crowle. In the 
isle be 7 paroche churches. 'Hepworth is the best up* 
landishe town for building in one street. Axey is a 
large paroche, but the houses be more sparkelid 
(scattered). There was a castell at the south side of 
the church gaith at Oxtun (Owston). The dike and the 
hill where the arx stood is yet to be seen. It was some- 
time called Kinard. Adjoining to Belgrave Park re- 
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mainetli a ^reat part of tlie manor place of liOrd 
Mowbray, ohief owner untill late days of the wliole isle. 
By Melwood stood the right faire monasterie of the 
Carthusians, where one of the Mowbrays, D. of Norfolk, 
was buried in a tombe of alabaster. Mr. Gandish hath 
turned the monasterie into a goodly manor place. 

" There was an old manor place at West Batterwike^ 
upon Trent ripe [or bank], belonging to Belthorpe, whose 
Ituids descended to Sheffield, in which name it hath con- 
tinued 5 or 6 descents." It stiU belongs to Sir Eobert 
Sheffield, Bart. 

" In the church at Orton I saw 5 tombs of Sheffields." 
One of these was moved to Burton Stather Church by 
one of the Dukes of Buckingham. 

" Sheffield, that was Recorder of London, began to build 
at Butterwick a great tower of brick." 

Of this tower mere are no remains. 
^ *' In the isle are 4 gentelmen of name Sheffield, Can* 
dishe, Evers, and Mounson. The fenny part of Axholme 
bereth much galle, a low frutex, swete in burning. The 
upper part hath plentiful quarries of alabaster." 

The church of ELaxey is a large and handsome Perpen- 
dicular building, with a peal of six bells. 

The flat district to the west of Haxey joins the Hatfield 
levels, and was in old days a famous hunting around. 
At Finningley may still be seen perpetuated, in the sign 
of the Hallway Station Inn, a curious fact thus recorded 
in the parish register: — "These are to certify that I, 
William Bomley, of Burton, in the co. of Lincoln, was 
parish clerk of Finningley when the Bev. Mr. Bamar- 
diston was rector, and was eye-witness of the following 
transaction in or about the month of July, a.d. 1707, 
viz.; 

** Zachariah Bolton, riding with his gun on Mr. Bamar- 
diston's bay horse into Aukley colt field, found five stags 
herded. Me fired and disabled one in the hinder parte; 
then, quitting his horse, he caught the stag by the hind 
leg, and call^ to Jarah Wood and mvself for help, but 
the stf^ struggling and braving, the horse took him by 
the neck and beat him with nis fore foot tiU he lay still. 
We then took him alive, laid him on the horse, and 
carried him to the parsonage house, into the little court 
behind the door, where he was killed and drest by order 
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of Jolm Harvey, of IckweUbury, Esq., who was there 
present, and had before given us an order to go about 
that transaction. The truth of this I am ready to attest 
upon oath, if so required. Witness mv hand this 25th 
d. of June, 1737. " Wm. Bomlby." 

Near Wroot is Lindhobne, where formerly we are told 
there was a wizard in league with the infernal spirits. 
Some large stones which were found there about 100 
years ago were said to have been brought there by him 
when he was makine a road, assisted by a bevy of little 
demons. When he had completed his contract with the 
evil one, he dug a ^rave, having pr^ared a flat stone to 
cover it; he l^d himself down, and pulled the stone 
over him. An old house which stood on the Bi>ot is 
described in 1747 as being more like a hermitage, for 
tiiere was an altar of hewn stone, and a grave, in which, 
after removing the stone, was found a skull and some 
bones, some hemp seed, and a piece of copper. 

Roger de Mowbray gave lands in Sandtoft, in the 
parish of Orowle, to St. Peter's of York for the mainten- 
ance of a hermit, such solitaries being not unfrequent in 
i^ose times, emiilating such characters as St. Ajithony, 
St Guthlac of Growland, and St. Robert of Knares- 
borough. 

This wild district in the middle ages was partially 
drained by Courts of Sewers, but the most efficient 
drainage vras undertaken by Yermuyden in the reim of 
James I., who had hunted here on his way from Scouand. 
He and others were to have grants of land, and became 
what are called participants. The disputes between 
them and the commoners were incessant, and carried on 
to a very recent period, but some of the land was so 
swampy that witlun the memory of man the bittern, the 
ruff and reeve, moor buzzard, and many wild birds now 
scarce, were common. The greatest improvements, espe- 
cially on ^e bulks of the rivers Trent and Oiise, have 
been made by the system of " warping," the origin of 
which was the discovery by a farmer that when the 
Dutch river (one of Yermuyden's works) overflowed, 
abundance of white clover grew where the deposit was left. 
Hence was deiived this interesting process, which in a 
few words may be thus described. A portion of land 
below high-water mark is enclosed by banks ; a drain is 
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cut, commtinioating by flood-^tes with the river. At 
high water the muddj water is let in, and after sncoes* 
siye tides have flooded the enclosed piece, the flood-gates 
are shut tiU the mud or warp has had time to deposit; 
then the water is let off at the ebb, when the river is low. 
This process is repeated till the warp is laid on in layers 
many feet deep, after which it is brought into cultivation, 
the warping drain serving the purposes of an ordinary 
dyke. It is so rich that it produces the finest wheat and 
potatoes. The cost of warping is from 151, to 261, -p&t 
acre, and the land, which had been of small value before 
lets for 21,, SI., and sometimes 4Z. per acre. Thousands 
of acres have been thus reclaimed on either side of these 
rivers. 

Epworth was the birthplace of John Wesley, whose 
father was rector. The state of the diocese of Lincoln 
was then such that there can be no wonder a zealous and 
pious mind was shocked : with a non-resident bishop^ 
careless archdeacons, absentee rectors and vicars, and 
negligent curates, religion was well-nigh extinguished; 
and however one may regret the extent of sectarianism 
now, it must be admitted that in these parts Ohiistianity 
would have died out had it not been for the energy of 
Wesley. But instead of his zeal being taken advantage 
of, and utilized for the Church of which he was a 
member, it was left to expend itself in individual effc^rts, 
and so he became the head of a part^ which, however 
numerous and respectable, has since his time been split 
into sections, holding different views and opinions, and 
may possibly, having fulfilled its mission, give way to 
the increasing vitality of the National Ohurch, if only 
the Church herself does not suffer shipwreck bv internal 
quarrels, or by the treachery of statesmen proiessing to 
be conscieniious Churchmen. 

AlthcNrpe Church, on the Trent, has a good chancel; 
on the tower are tiie shields of Nevile and Mowbray. At 
Hirst was a priory, of which nothing remains but the 
moat. 

Belton Church has an altar -tomb to Belwood, 
also a coped stone, probably a Templar, as Temple 
Belwood, now the residence of Mr. Johnson, was 
formerly part of the property of the Preceptory of 
BalshaU in Warwickshire* In the isle are many French 
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and Butcli names, bnt the traces of the Danes are 
strong. The cnstom of riding the stang still lingers. 
The plough-jacks on Plough Monday come round, 
dress^ iSe morris-dancers, with the fool as " Billy 
Buck," a boy as the maiden, two rival suitors, and 
another as the old witch in a red cloak with a besom, 
with which she sweeps them all out, after the play is 
ended. Sometimes they come with horse-cloths over 
their heads, and ride " hobby-horse," and this often leads 
to horse-play, and fights used to take place between the 
rival parties of villages on the opposite sides of the 
Trent. 

Throwing the hood is peculiar to Epworth and Haxey/ 
and is callSi " Haxey hood." A roll of canvas tied into 
a bail is thrown into an open field. The plough-boggins 
in red jackets are placed among the crowd, who struggle 
for the hood. Their persons are sacred, and if amidst 
the general row the hood falls into the hands of one of 
them, the sport begins again. This takes place on the 
6th of January. This sport is said to have been instituted 
by the Mowbrays, and that the furnishing the hood was 
a tenure by which land was held, but this is uncertain. 

Burning the yule-log on Christmas Eve and giving 
Christmas-boxes to apprentices are customs still kept up. 
Vessel-cupping, i. e. wassail-cupping, was common forty 
years ago. Old women used to come round at Christ- 
mas with three wax dolls in a basket, dressed as Joseph, 
the Virgin, and Child, decorated with evergreens. They 
sang a carol, and received a drink of ale. 

At Keadby, where the canal joins the Trent, the tourist 
may cross the liver by the railway bridge, a fine engineer- 
ing structure, built with the sanction of the Admiralty 
in a most inconvenient place for the navigation, and 
with two openings so narrow that collisions of vessels 
often occur when the tide is running strong, besides the 
risk that, without great care on the part of the I'ailway 
company, a train may some day take a header into the 
Trent when the bridge is open. 

Beyond (at Scunthorpe and Prodingham) this to the 
east He the rich deposits of ironstone, which have already 
caused the erection of several large furnaces, around 
which nucleus a considerable poi>ulation is gathering. 

At Crosby is one of the remaining warrens of silver* 
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haired rabbits. N^ear, in the parish of Boxby, is Sawoliff » 
where is a fragment of rock a few feet above the ground, 
called Sunken Church; tradition says it was part of 
the wall of a church which was swallowed up with the 
congregation, and that on the anniversarj of that day 
if you go early in the morning you will hear the bells 
ringing. Such legends are to l:^ found in Germany. As 
there are no other rocks in this locality, it was probably 
selected for heathen rites, which gave a weird character 
to the place. 

At Plixborough is an old park now disused, and the 
moat and site of an old manor house, where Judge 
Anderson was bom. Near is Normanby Park, the seat 
of Sir Robert Sheffield, with some fine oaks. The old 
house built by Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, and after- 
wards Duke of Buckingham, became ruinous, and the 
present house, designed by Smirk, was erected by the late 
baronet. In it are some mie portraits which came out of 
old Buckingham House, and some good old stained glass 
with the arms of the f ainily. 

Burton Stather has a good church, with some transi- 
tion pointed arches and sedilia, in which is placed the 
mutilated effigy of a Sheffield brought from Owston. The 
view of the river from the churc^rard is verypretty, 
and the terrace from thence by £jell-well to Walcott 
commands the junction of the rivers Ouse and Trent, a 
vast tract of country beyond, with the spire of Goole, tiie 
towers of Howden and Selby, York Minster, and the 
moors beyond Harrogate. Walcott, the pretty seat of 
Mr. Goulton Constable. Alkborough, with a Norman 
tower, and near the remains oi a labyrinth, cut in the 
turf, on which two Soman games used to be played, 
called Julian's bore and Troy walls. There was another 
at Appleby, now destroyed. The Roman Street passes 
near nere to Wintringham, at which place was the ferrv 
across the Humber to Brough. At Wintringham Churcn 
is an effigy, said to be a Lord Marmyon. 

Winterton, a large village with a large church. Roman 
pavements have been found here. Winterton and 
Wintringham were no doubt so called from being the 
winter quarters of the Danes during their predatory expe- 
ditions. The Humber was the estuary they resorted to 
in the largest numbers, and their traces are left in namet 
of places and villages on both sides. 
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Tetney Haven. 


Eilnsea. 


Clee Ness. 


Bkeffling. 


Stallinorbro'. 


Welwick. 


Killingholme Haven. 
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Bromfleet. 


Skitter Saud. 


Faxfleet. 


Chowder Kess. 


Tokefleet. 


Ferriby. 


Ousefleet. 


Flashmire. 


Adlinglleet. 


Wintringham Haven. 
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Appleby is one of the seats of Bowland Winn, Esq., 
M.P. The church is worth visiting. In this parish was 
the priory of Thomholme, "the stetely ruins of which 
were standing in De la Pryme's time. Very little is now 
left. Near was a place called in his diary Gip Wells, in 
a wood much frequented by thieves; no such place is 
known now. 

At Broughton is a large mound, either wholly arti- 
ficial or a natural rise worked into shape ; probably the 
latter. The church has some very ancient work in the 
lower part of the tower, and a circular staircase leading 
to thelbelfoy. On the north of the chancel is a mortuary 
chapel in which is an alabaster effigy of Sir Edmund 
Anderson, Bart., 1660, reclining on a mattress, with a 
book in his hand, according to the absurd taste of the 
time. Also a bust of his grandson, and several slabs 
to the same family. Also a handsome earlier effigy 
to Sir Henry Bedford, Kt., and his wife, with arms and 
quarterings, and a brass. In this parish is Manby, 
which was sacked by the Parliamentarians; and 
Stephen Anderson's chHdren, whom they wanted to get 
hold of, for the sake of a ransom, were dressed in rags 
by the nurse and carried about in panniers from place 
to place for above a year, and so fortunately escaped 
harm. In the Broughton woods is a heronry, and the 
lilies of the valley are plentiful, as in several other woods 
in this county. 

Leaving Scawby (previously described) to the right, 
Castlethorpe (called Gastrop) is passed, where was 
formerly a fortification, of which little or nothing is 
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known, and no traces. There were, a centorj ago, several 
people living here who kept carriages, then a mark of 
gentili^. 

The district from Trent Falls to Brigg must have been 
wild and little frequented by stran^rs ; and the gentry, 
of whom there were many more dian now resident on 
their estates, seldom moved far froin home, a journey to 
London being a great undertaking, and often made on 
horseback. The writer was told by the first Lord Tar- 
borough that when he was a youn^ man he could ride 
from Manby to Grainsborough without any obstacle 
except an occasional leap over a parish boundary, all that 
distnct being open fields or rabbit warrens. The follow- 
ing extracts from Broughton accounts from 1670 to 1690 
may interest the reader, as showing that decoys for wild- 
fowl were general, and that the bustard had its habitat 
in that locality. A decoy, we believe, still exists at 
Ashlby, formerly belonging to Mr. Healey, in which, 
between t^e years 1834 and 1867, an average of 2741 
ducks, teal, widgeon, shoveller, pintail, and gs^well were 
taken annually. 

The chimney-money was a payment made in some 
parishes to the lord of the manor, in others to the rector 
or vicar, by all who had chimneys. 

The f asten-penny is still given at the May-day hirings* 

£ 8. d. 

To the Car-gravers (men who dug turfs for 

burning:) 6 

To Worlaby Laithe (bam) thacking .. .. 2 10 

iThoB. Cooper att Coye (decoy) 34 days 17 
To Toft for Coye boat bought of Harley of 

Hull 6 11 6 

To people with a Wassel Cup 10 

To plough joggers 2 

To Gabriel Hill for a festinge penny . . . . 10 

8tegg8 and Tuckey for a festinge penny .. 16 

Tho8. Drewry for Chimny Mony 16 

ToChlnmyMony. TheHall,£22«.;Harams, 

2».; F.Coates House, 6« 2 10 

Gave Thos. Beckett for killing two Bustards 2 

The bustard was not extinct on the Yorkshire East 
Biding wolds till 1833. The writer saw one when partrid^ 
shooting, in 1828, at Hunmanby. They were seen m 
packs thirty years previous to that date. 
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Brigg, or Glandf ord Bridge, is a small town situated 
on the Aukholme, wliicli runs now in a direct line to 
Ferriby Sluice, which is the outlet of the Ankholme Navi- 
gation, a drainage extending nearly as far as Basen, which 
was begun under an Act of Parliament, in the time of 
Charles I., by Sir John Monson, of Owersby, with the 
aid of the gentay, whose lands were ben^ted, viz. : The 
Styles of Redboume, Ayscoughs of Kelsey, Pelhams of 
Newstead, Nelthorpes of Scawby , Andersons of Broughton , 
Oldfields of Elshain, Winns of Appleby, Bellasyses of 
Worlaby, Elwes of Saxby, and Darells of Horkstow, &c. 
This has creatly improved those low marshy grounds 
above and oelow Brigg, where Evelyn found large plan- 
tations of liquorice, which have now disappeared. 

The participants or commissioners used to meet at 
Brigg, and the following is the bill of fare for April 26, 
1665, which shows they took good care of themselves : — 

£ 8. d. 

Bread and beare OHIO 

Wine 3 12 

Oringes and lemmons .. 4 

6 dishes of olives 3 6 

6 dishes of buter .. 2 

Grene salites and redisbes 3 6 

2 legs of motion and spinadge 5 8 

A dish of grinfish with buter and eggs . . 3 4 

2 dishes of plase 7 

A dishe of Scotch colupes 5 6 

A dishe of lampone 4 8 

Alineofvelle 7 8 

Aneokofvelle 6 

A sholder of motton .. 5 6 

A quarter of lam .. .. 5 

3pulites 10 6 

24pidgine8 .. 18 

4 lobsters 9 6 

2 dishes of smeltes 6 6 

2 dishes of sparogras 8 

Tobacko 2 6 

Porter 2 

Reed, in full £9 16 4 

By mee Will. Haborave. 

At Brigg is a grammar school founded by Sir John Net> 
ihorpe, Bart, in 1669, now managed under a new scheme. 

a 2 
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Brigg and the neighbourliood would liave been greatly 
benefited had the junction of the railways been there 
instead of Bametby. 

From Brigg the tourist may go to Elsham, the seat of 
Sir John Astley, with a pretty village and grounds, and 
a church with a rich doorway in the tower. At Elsham 
was a monastic establishment, of which are no remains. 
The drive by Worlaby, Bonby, Saxby, and Horkstow 
to South Ferriby is extremely pleasant, though there is 
nothing of special interest in the wajr of antiquitiea. 
At Ferriby, the Humber has made inroads, having 
washed away two good-sized meadows which intervened 
between it and Ferriby Hall since 1815. The result has 
been the increase of what used to be called the "Old 
Warp,'* a sandbank on which many wild birds used to 
breed, to an enclosed island, now claimed by the Crown, 
and let for pasturage. 

The chxupch of South Ferriby is picturesquely situated 
on the declivity of the hill, but has nothing of interest 
except an ancient doorway. From Ferriby it is an agree- 
able drive to Barton-on-Humber, where St. Peter's 
Church tower carries one back, probably, to the times 
when Chad and Higbald crossed the Humber to evan- 
gelize the heathen Mercians. The nave is a good Perpen- 
dicular building, and St. Mary's is also a very interesting 
church. 

Barton Waterside Inn was at the beginning of this 
centuiy the sleeping place for passengers by the " hoy '* 
to HuU, a sloop-rigged packet, with a bottom painted 
white, and a decorated stem. The time for starting 
from either place depended on the tides, and with 
contrary winds the passage was very tedious, and often 
rough, opposite Hessle, where the conflict between wind 
and tide produces the broken waves vulgarly called 
" Hessle whelps." The following is taken from the pocket- 
book of Sir J; Nelthorpe, August 9, 1793 :— 

" Arrived at Scawby after a very bad passage over the 
Humber, having been on the water five hours, and at last 
forced to run on shore in Barrow Haven, not being able 
to make Barton, owing to the negligence of the boatmen 
in not leaving Hull in time ; my horses (seven in number) 
remained in the boat from four o'clock in the morning 
till seven at night before they could be landed." 

In later times, 1816, a Barton, Lincoln, and London 
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ooacb^ran daily, varying in its departure from the former 
place according to the arrival of the steamer which had 
just then superseded the hoy. It arrived in London in 
twenty-two hours. 

The opening of the ferry opposite HuU was a great 
blow to Barton, but a branch railway now connects it 
with New HoUand, from whence two powerful steamers 

gy daily in the service of the M. S. and L. Railway Co. 
arrow, in which parish is New Holland, is supposed to 
be the Et Barue of Bede. Here is the seat of Mr. 
Uppleby. In 1806, John Barrick of Barrow, gamekeeper, 
stated that his father rented the fishery at Barrow, and 
that thirty years ago he was present at the taking of 
eighteen salmon in one tide, one weighed 47 lb., another 
46 lb., the remainder from 18 to 20 lb. each, and sold 
at 6d. per lb. At KilHngholme 100 salmon were caught 
in one tide. Times are changed now. As there is no 
good inn at New Holland, we should advise the tourist 
either to stop at Barton or else to cross over from New 
Holland by the last boat (see * Bradshaw ') to Hull, and 
sleep at the Vittoria, close by the landing ; from thence 
he can resume his tour, crossing by the first boat back 
again to New Holland. 

FROM NEW HOLLAND BY BROCKLESBY, CAISTOR, RASEN, 
THE WOLD VILLAGES, TO GRIMSBY AND LOUTH. 

** Do scales and fins bear price to this excess ? 
You might have bought the fisherman fur less." 

Dryden, 

From New Holland, taking the line of the railway and 
passing Goxhill, the church of which is worth seeing, and 
a dismantled chapel, now part of a farmhouse, the tra- 
veller arrives at Thornton Abbey, a famous house of the 
Augustines, of which little remains of the grand con- 
ventual church except the pavement and a part of the 
chapter house, which last is in the Decorated style, 
similar to St. Mar/s Abbey, at York. The gateway, 
one of the finest in the kingdom, stands in penect pre- 
servation. Henry VIII. was received here on his way 
out of Yorkshire. He changed it into a college, but it 
was soon after dissolved, the church pulled down bodily, 
and a house built out of the materials, which is now 
destroyed. 
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The paxisli dmrches of Thornton and Ulceby, the last 
with a Bpire, are worth a visit. The latter has beeii 
spoiled by the removal of the plaster inside. Neaor 
Ulceby is an ancient earthwork called Yarboroiigk 
Camp. 

Farther on is Brocklesby, the seat of Lord Tarborough, 
around which is a grand domain of wold farms. The 
drives through the woods, planted by the first lord, ar^ 
very extensive. At the extreme point is Pelham Pillar, 
from the summit of which is an extensive view. Th^ 
mausoleum, on a tumulus, is a graceful temple-like build- 
ing, with a statue of Mrs. Pelham, bv I^oUekens, and two 
large monuments. There is also a handsome stone arch 
at file entrance of the park from Brigg, erected by the 
tenantry as a memorial of the third lord. Adjoining 
the park is IN'ewsham Lake, a small piece of water 
formerly belonging to a priory which stood near it. 

The church of Brocklesby, which has a rather unusual 
belfry with a leaden spire, has a monument to Sir J. 
Pelham. The house, the older portion of which is a 
smalL facsimile of the central block of old Buckingham 
House, has a fine dining-room and some good paintings, 
part of the Aufrere and Worsley coEections. 

Prom Brocklesby to Grimsby there is little to see, but 
the tourist should go in a south-westerly direction, and 
visit Oaistor, a Roman station, where, in the church, is 
a monument to Sir Edward Maddison, Knight, 1553, and 
some brasses. Quarter sessions were held here in the 
last century, and moved from hence to Blirton Lindsey. 
Lands in Brou^hton were held by a curious tenure, which 
is thus described : — " On Palm Sunday a man from 
Broughton brings a whip, called a gad; the stock is 
made of ash, the thong of white leather. At the begin- 
ning of the first lesson, he cracks the whip three times in 
Oaistor Ohurch porch; after which he wraps the thong 
round the stock, with some twigs of mountain ash. He 
then ties a small leathern purse, in which are 24 silver 
pennies, takes it on his shoulder and walks up to the 
desk, and, as the minister reads the second lesson, waves 
it over his head, and then kneels on a cushion, holding 
the purse in that position till the end of the lesson, when 
he retires into the choir and remains there till the end 
of the service, after which he carries the whip and purse 
to the manor house of Hundon, a hamlet in Oaistor 
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l^axisli." This curious ceremonj is now given up. Many 
itoman coins have been found at Oaistor, the remams of 
a fortification are to be seen, and it is said Yortigem 
married here the daughter of Hengist. From Oaastor 
excursions maj be made to Olazby, where ironstone is 
found, and some remarkably fine fossils. !Not far o£P are 
Eolton, Miss Dixon's, and South Kelsey, Mr. Skipworth's, 
where formerly the Hansards and Ayscoughs resided. 
In the church is an ef^gy of a knight of the former family, 
and a brass. 

Tealby — in which parish is the modem castellated 
residence of Admiral Tennyson D'Eyncourt, in a pretty 
situation, and beyond, Winingham House, the seat of 
Miss Boucherett. 

At Market Basen there is little to see but the De 
Aston school, erected under a new scheme out of the 
funds of an ancient foundation called the ''Spital 
Charity," which, after a short but useful career, is going to 
be again subjected to a new manipulation at the hands of 
educational fanatics and philanthropic gerund-grinders. 
Btasen Tupholme has an interesting church. At Bust- 
lin^horpe is the effigy of Sir John Bustlingthorpe, and 
at Snarf ord, handsome monuments to Sir George and Sir 
Thomas St. Foil, Knights, and to an Earl and Countess of 
Warwick. She was daughter of Judge Wray, and is 
eulogized, with numberless other Lincolnshire worthies, 
in a funeral elegy of Henrie Feacham, 1634. 

BfCtuming to Caistor, the drives about the wold vil- 
lages are pleasant. 

At BothweU may be seen the register of marriages 
taken in CromweU s time before Theophilus Hameis, 
Esq., Justice of the Peace, after publication in the 
church " on three succeeding Lord's Days, at the close of 
the morning exercise, and no opposition alleged to the 
contrary." 

Croxby has a fine piece of water, called Croxby Pond, 
and a chanping old-fashioned farmhouse. Thorganby 
Hall has some very ancient work and is prettily situated ; 
it f ormelrly belonged to the Caldwell family, of whom an 
aged man with his wife, being royalists, were attacked 
by the Parliamentarians, dragged out of their house, 
barbarouslyill-treatedin Lincoui Castle, and their servant 
murdered, in 1643 (see Mercurius Busticus, p. 89). 

Near is Swinhop, the pleasant seat of the Alingtons, 
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and Bavendale, of Mr. Parkmson. A deep yalley in the 
lull at Irbj was noted for a goblin, called the '* Lrbydal^ 
Ghost." It made its presence known to passengers of, 
foot and horseback, during the night, by wild and dis- 
sonant cries, heard sometimes dose to the ear, the next 
moment far off. It was attributed bj some to owli» 
foxes, or smugglers, but others said it was the troubled 
soul of a witch who was worried to death bj dogs in that 
londj dale, and this tradition remains. 

Riby is the seat of Mr. Tomline. 

At Laceby is the memorial to William Smith, the 
famed huntsman of Lord Yarborou^h's hounds, on the 
spot where he met his death by a fall from his horse in 
I84f5, on which are the following lines to his memory. 
The ground for the obelisk was given by Bichara 
Nainby, Esq., to whose house he was conveyed after the 
accident, and under whose friendly roof he died : — 

^ Ttiis stone the name of ^ William Smith ' records, 
The Huntsman skilled, of two of Yarbro's Lords — 
Honest and true, of temper well approved. 
By * Master' honoured, and by • Field * beloved ; 
No need to paint that well-knovm form and face, 
Which, stampt on memory, find a welcome plaoe 
In the warm hearts that knew him~they recall, 
By covert side, in cottage, farm, and Hall 
(Where friend meets friend beside the yule-log's glow, 
And kindly feelings swell and overflow), 
Those happy days, when on the breeze w^e borne 
* Will's * tuneful holloa and his echoing horn. 
Cheering: his gallant pack, so stout and bold, 
A perfect horseman, as e'er crossed the Wold I 
And as the vision fades, too bright to last, 
They sigh, to think those days are now ' the past.' 
No need of aught, for such as knew him best, 
To keep in mind their valued friend * at rest,' — 
But, for posterity, this stone shall tell 
The fatal spot where, midst his friends, he fell, 
And bid them ponder, both in fiaith and fear. 
How frail the tenure of man's sojourn here ! " 

Aylesby, famous for the shorthorns of the late Mr. 
Torr. 

Prom thence to Grimsby by Great Goates, where is an 
interesting church, with memorials to the Bamardiston 
family. 
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' Near is Healing, which place probably deriyes its 
name from a spring, called Healing Well, where wonder- 
ful cures are said to have been wrought by the medicinal 
qualities of the water, and within the memory of old 
people, rags and handkerchiefs used to be left on the 
surroundinff bushes- as votive offerings, as is still the 
caae at St. Winifred's Well, in Wales. 

' At Stallingbro' are monuments to the Ayscough 
family. Offa, King of Mercia, is said to have held his 
court there. 

' Grimsby, an old and decayed port, the origin of which 
has been before alluded to, has nad vitality put into it 
by the railway and a large and majgnificent dock ; with 
a brick tower 300 feet high, which, for solidity and truth 
of perpendicular, will immortalize the name of Adam 
Smith, the modest and worthy engineer who executed 
the work. The foundation of this dock was laid in 1849 
by the late Prince Consort whilst the guest of the third 
Lord Yarborough. Those who were present on that 
stormy March day will not easily forget it. The proces- 
sion in open trucks from the station, the flags of all 
nations streaming wild in the wind, the crowded steamers 
pitching and tossing in the rain and sleet, the Humber 
splashing chocolate-coloured foam, the navvies lifting the 
bishop in his robes and lawn sleeves from the trucks, the 
prince, his noble host. Lords Carlisle, Abercom, and the 
rest in great-coats and pea-jackets ; the bishop's prayer, 
the two bands playing the National Anthem in different 
keys, the notes clashing and mingling with the howling of 
the storm and the shouts of the people ; the turtle soup 
and punch below low- water mark, and the prince's short 
and weU-arranged speech; forming together a scene 
strange, impressive, and bizarre. Here also is a fish 
dock, where hundreds of cod-fish are kept in trunks, we 
suppose to heighten their gusto, but for our part we 
would rather eat a cod-fish fresh from the Dogger Bank 
than flavoured with Humber water. Grimsby has a fine 
old church, which formerly belonged to one of the 
monastic establishments, or which there were several. 
There are, besides, two other churches lately built, but 
the three are wholly inadequate for the increased and 
increasing population. In Grimsby churchyard is an 
epitaph to the wife of a Methodist minister, which is as 
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great a curiositj in its way as that of Dame Pownall in 
the minster :— 

•• On Saturday morning, J before 4 o'clock, April 11, 1818, aged 
48 yrs. and 9 months, a convoy of the celestial host descended 
into the priviledg^ed chamber of this Holy woman (Heb. i. 14) 
and conducted (Luke xvi. 22) her triumphant spirit into the 
immediate presence of her heavenly bridegroom and glorious 
Lord — and in this vault is deposited her mortal part waiting for 
the resurrection of the just. 

Thanks be to GK)d who bath given ME the victory thro' our 
Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor. xv. 57). 

So when on Zion Thou shalt stand 
And all Heaven's host adore their King, 

I shall I SHALL be found at Thy right hand, 
And free from pain Thy glories sing.** 

In the notice of this lady's death, in the * Stamford 
Mercury,' it says : — " The corpse was exposed to public 
view in the Methodist chapel, when on the day of inters 
ment other remarkable ceremonies were performed, from 
what motive is not known." * 

Grimsby, from a very small population, has now about 
40,000 inhabitants, and increasmg in size every year. It 
is a long straggling place, and has more the appearance 
of a colonial settlement than one of the oldest places in 
the county. There is an excellent hotel neai* the docks, 
under the management of the railway company. The 
arrival of the fishing smacks and the delivery of the fish 
is a sight worth seein?. An institute for the fishing lads 
has been lately opened, a really charitable work, for, sent 
at a too early age, often from the workhouses of the 
metropolis, they have a rough time of it knocking about 
at sea (for the smacks can stand heavy weather), and 
when on shore, all the temptations of a growing place, 
without the vigilant protection which a seaport longer 
established on a large scale would probably afford them. 
But, as Mercutio says, ''O flesh, flesh, now art thou 
fishified!" 

Near Grimsby is Oleethorpes, the most frequented of 
the Lincolnshire watering-places; but a glance will 

• A curious account of wonderful celestial appearances on the 
shroud of another female member of the Methodist connection 
may be found in a memoir of Mrs. Jane PalUster, published by 
Joseph Noble in 1835. 
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probably be sufiBcient for ordinary tourists. The tide 
retires a long distance at low water, and the flat, Half 
sand and half mud, affords amusement to those who are 
fond of gathering cockles. 

Weelsby House, Mr. Grant Thorold's, in Olee parish, 
Grainsby, Mr. Haigh's, and Hawerby, Mr. Harneis's* 
will be passed in making a tour of the adjacent 
churches. 

The church of Old Glee is remarkable for an inscrip- 
tion on a pillar commemorating its dedication by Bishop 
St. Hugh of Lincoln. Its tower has traces of great 
antiquity, as have many of the towers in this locality. 
On Trinity Sunday it used to be strewed with rushes 
cut from land called the Bescars. Scartho, Bngsley, and 
many of the churches on this marsh distiict have por- 
tions of very old work, and the tourist might make his 
way by Marsh Chapel, where is a very fine [Perpendicular 
church, to Louth, visiting in his way Grainthorpe, South 
Somercotes, where is a good font and two old bells 
remarkable for their lettering and inscriptions. Robert 
Somercotes, made a cardinal in 1281, was bom here. 
Saltfleetby, Theddlethorpe, with some sepulchral slabs and 
brasses; St. Peter's Saltfleet^, Grimoldby, Utterby, 
Ludborough, the Govenhams, larborough, with a fine 
tower; South Gockerington, with memorials to the 
Scropes, who were great loyalists in the civil wars; 
Little Grimsby, Louth. 



LOUTH AND NEIGHBOURHOOD TO UNOOLN. 

•* Will you hear a Spanish lady 

How she wooed an Englishman ? 
Garments gay, as rich as may be 
Decked with jewels she had on.** 

Percy's * Collection of Ballads* 

Louth is the prettiest and pleasantest town in the 
county, well situated on a slope of the chalk wolds, on a 
fine stream, showing both in houses, streets, and shops 
every mark of a well-ordered civilized population. Its 
great feature is the Church of St. James, the spired 
tower of which, for simplicity, strength, symmetrical 
proportion ; and tasteful decoration, yields to none in 
England save the queen of spires at Salisbury. It was 
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completed after fifteen jears* labour, and tlie weather- 
cock was set npon the broach on Holy Rood Eve, 1515, 
being made out of a copper basin taken from the Scottish 
king at the battle of flodden, two years before. The 
body of the church is inferior to Grantham, but the 
chancel is of good Perpendicular. The tower has a peal 
of eight heavy bells of excellent (juality and tone. 
Louth had several guilds in olden times, and another 
church, St. Mary's, long ago destroyed. Here is a 
grammar school, temp. Edward YI. A gilded figure of 
St. George once adorned the town, but being connected 
with one of the guilds was probably destroyed, as tending 
to superstition. 

The springs of Aswell and St. Helens were annually 
dressed with flowers and boughs on Holy Thursday 
within the last century. 

Quarter sessions were held at Louth tiU the new 
prison was built at Lincoln. 

About a mile and a half to the east of Louth is the 
site of Louth Park Abbey. A few walls of the out- 
building are all that remain above ground, but a portion 
of the floor of the church was bared below the turf some 
short time since, and sufficient of the bases of the 
pillars remain to show that it was of Transition Norman, 
and about 200 feet in length. Its ponds and moat were 
supplied by the spring from the Aswell, by what is still 
called Monk's Bvke. The abbey was founded by Alex- 
ander, Bishop of Lincoln, amongst other reasons for the 
salvation of the soul of " mine uncle Roger, Bishop of 
Sarum," one of the least clerical, not to say offensive, 
prelates of that time. 

Near Louth is the old manor house of Thorp Hall, 
the interesting residence of Mr. ffytche, with many 
curiosities. It was formerly the abode of the Bolles 
family, of whom was Sir John Bolles, the knight with 
whom the Spanish lady fell in love when she was his 
captive in Spain, and whose history is commemorated in 
an old ballad. The ladv's ^host, arrayed in green, is 
said to haunt Thorp HalL !m the grounds is one of the 
finest sycamore trees in England. Beyond is South 
Elkington, the pleasant modern residence of Major 
Smyth, and the pretty little Yale of Welton, near which 
is the seat of Mr. Yessey. 

Before going farther in the direction of Lincoln, the 
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tourist should devote a day or two to the neighbourhood, 
going by Tathwell, belonging to Mr. Ghaplm, and Cad- 
well, Mr. Allenby's, to BurweU Park, a seat of the Listers, 
at which place Sarah Jennings, afterwards wife of Marl- 
borough, and the insolent favourite of Queen Anne, is 
said to have been bom ; beyond is Belleau, so called from 
a fine spring which helps to feed the Withem Eau. 
South Thoresby Hall, the seat of Mr. Willoughby Wood, 
was taken down about forty years ago. Beyond is 
Haugh, where are fine monuments to the BoUes family, 
who resided at the hall, a portion of which is now a farm- 
house. There are many tumuli on the wolds about Tath- 
well. Beyond, is the pretty valley of Well Yale, alluded 
to before, and Well, formerly the seat of the Bateman 
Dashwood's, now belonging to Lady Mary Hamilton. 
It is a place which might be made a very delightful 
residence if the house was rebuilt or restored, having 
all the requisite appliances of wood and water. The 
small, neat town of Alford has nothing of particular 
interest or antiquity except the church, with a monu- 
ment to Sir Robert Christopher and his wife. There is 
also a grammar school; from hence a drive to Mable- 
thorpe will give the stranger some idea of the flatness of 
the country, and the difference between the soil of the 
marshes, as these levels are called, and the fen district. 

Mablethorpe is now connected with Louth by a rail- 
way, and becoming much frequented as a bathing place. 
The sands are excellent, ^ere is a Convalescent Hos- 
pital, first suggested by a late sister of the writer, and 
admirably built under the eye of the Bev. Fredk. Prety- 
man of Great Carlton, and flourishing under his judicious 
supervision. This place has long b^n one of the points 
where the Lincolnshire Coast Association has held its 
annual meetings, at which the lifeboats and Captain 
Manby's apparatus are tested, to see that they are in 
working order. This excellent institution, now in union 
with the National Lifeboat Association, originated, in 
the last century, in a proposal of Sir Joseph Banks, for 
a subscription for a lifeboat, to aid William Marshall, 
Esq., of Theddlethorpe, who had been appointed by the 
underwriters of London their agent, and been supplied 
by them with a sloop to be always ready to put to sea to 
assist vessels in distress on this dangerous coast. The 
document states that ^'already twenty-two vessels had 
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been saved during tlie last three years owing to tlie on* 
remitting activity of that intelligent magistrate." The 
lifeboats are now increased in number, and the number 
of lives that have been saved since has been very lar^. 
It is gratifying to observe the ready help which 3ie 
farmers on the coast are alwavs ready to give by lending' 
their horses to assist in launching the boats. Iba. return- 
ing to Louth, see Theddlethorpe Church, with a curious 
ancient wooden pinnacle on the tower. The evergreens 
in Mr. Pretyman's pretty garden at Carlton are a sight 
to see. Observe Legboume and Kenwick, the seat of Mr, 
AUenby, in the return to Louth. From thence by Welton, 
Gayton-le-Wold to Girsby, Mr. Fox's, and so on to 
Haanton, the seat of the Heneages, where in the house 
are some good portraits, and in the church effigies and 
handsome monuments to that ancient family. Near is 
Fanton, a seat of the Tumors of Stoke, from thence by 
East and West Barkwith to Wragby, where are some 
almshouses lately rebuilt, endowed by Sir Edmund 
Tumor in 1697 ; from WragW by a bridge over the 
Lan^orth river to SudbrooS Holme, formerly the seat 
of Richard Ellison, Esq., who left the Ellison collection 
of water-colour pictures to the National Gallery, but 
since bought by Mr. Ooningsby Sibthorp ; near are 
Scotheme and Dunholme, in the church of which is a 
kneeling figure of Bobert Grantham, of a family who 
resided at uie Old Hall, in which is or was the Grantham 
arms in stained glass, and a stone shield on the outside 
with the arms of Anderson, a branch of which family 
also lived there for a short period; from thence by 
Nettleham, where was one of uie crenulated houses of 
the Bishops of Lincoln, of which there are no remains. 
A fine church, now undergoing restoration, and the seat 
of Mr. Sinclair Hood, with some very fine iron gates, 
formerly forming the entrance to the churchyard of 
St. Peter-at- Arches, in the city of Lincoln. A mile 
farther on Biseholme, with a pretty sheet of water, 
purchased of the trustees of the Chaplin family by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners as a residence for the 
bishop. Here is a new church, near which is buried the 
late Bishop Kaye. From thence to Lincoln, which endis 
this impeirect survey of the county. 
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THE OITY OP LINCOLN. 

" Lindisiffi oolumen Lincolnla, sive columna, 
Munifica felix gente, repleta Bonis." 

Lincoln, the Lindcoit of the Britons, the Lindnm 
Oolonia of the Romans, may perhaps best be viewed in 
its Boman aspect b^ entering it at the junction of the 
two roads, one of which came from the south from Ancas* 
ter, and the other from the south-west from Newark ; 
from this point a raised causeway, following the line of 
the present High Street, carried the traveller across the 
flooded marsh ^ound, over the Witham, and through a 
gate into the city. 

The Boman roads were called " Strata," from whence 
our word street; and this road probably derived its 
name High Street, from being raised above the natural 
level.* The southern wall of the Boman town extended 
from the side of Brayf ord (where formerly stood a small 
tower of later date) to Broadgate. From the western 
angle it ran northward beneath the dyking of the castle, 
near to the reservoir of the new waterworks. The east 
wall ran nearly parallel with the other, up the hill, across 
the site of the cathedral, west of the chapter house, 
across Eastgate, to a point due east of the two fragments 
of the north wall, still to be seen to the east and west of 
Newport, which is the Northgate, £rom whence the great 
road went to the Humber, csQled provincially " The Old 
Street." A second wall ran across just above the palace 
ruins, in a straight line to the west wall, and the gate 
connecting the Tower town with the milita^ pomon 
above, was situated near the top of the Steep Hill. The 
western gate of the upper town was found in 1836 nearly 

Serf ect, in excavating on the western side of the castle 
ykings, having been covered up when the Norman wall 
was built. The eastern gate was situated at or near the 
point where the wall crossed the present East^te. 
Boman remains in abundance have been found m>m 
time to time; hypocausts, tesselated pavements, coinsu 
arms, sculptured stones, &c., but unfortunately, there 
being no local museum, they have been scattered and 

♦ The Boman road is now several feet below the level of 
the present street, and bore in some places the tracks of wheels, 
as the writer observed daring the diiiining exoavations. 
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many of them lost. Doubtless, without the walls there 
were villas and countnr houses. Two stones with inscrip- 
tions are bmlt into the tower of St. Mary-le- Wi^ord ; 
several are to be seen in the minster cloisters leading to 
the library, and part of a figure, holding a leveret, sup- 
posed to be a monumental effigy of some one whose 
name was Lepus, which was discovered in digging the 
foundation of the new church of St. Martin, in 1869. 

A tesselated pavement and hypocaust, evidently be- 
longing to a vapour bath, were found when the castle 
prison was rebuilt many feet below the surface. One also 
in Monson Street and several urns, another four feet 
below the ground within Uie area of the minster cloisters, 
which has been moved and reset by Mr. Hague, the 
master mason of the cathedral, and placed under the 
library staircase. Portions of the tesselated pa.vement 
and the wall plaster found in Exchequergate in 1879 
and the Roman milestone found in the iBail are deposited 
for the present in the same place. The sandstone 
columns, supposed to be part of a temple or a market 
in the Bail, may be seen on applying at the house, 
under which they lie in bUu. 

We are told bv Bede that Paulinns, who had made a 
convert of the king of Deira, and persuaded him to 
destroy the idols at Godmundingham (now Goodman- 
ham) in the East Biding, came over into Lindisse, and 
baptized many in the Trent near to Tiolfingcaster, now 
Torksey. Among these converts was Blecca, Governor 
of Lincoln, at which place a church of stone was built 
of excellent workmanship, the walls of which were 
standing in Bede's days, who died in 785. In this church 
Faulinus consecrated Honorius Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. We hear little or nothing of Lincoln till it became 
a Danish burgh, and England had been divided between 
Edmund Ironside and Canute. 

The see of Lindisse had been removed to Dorchester, 
when the Danes ravaged the Mercian district, in the 
ninth century. The nistory of Lincoln, like that of 
England in general, is so interwoven with that of the 
Church, that an account of the cathedral or minster, as 
it is almost generally called by natives of the county, 
will embrace most of the important events which have 
occuired in the town. At the Conquest, Lincoln had 
become. an important place, and a lower town had sprang 
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ARCH UNDER NORTH-WEST TOWER. 






ST. HUGH'S PECULIAR WORK. 



Plate I.— The arch under the iu»rth-west tower, beneath which was 
found the remains of a building supposed Roman. 

Three arcades in the west front, corresponding with St. Hugh's work in 
chapels of St. James and St. Edward in the great transept. 
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NORMAN FRONT AND TOWER& 




R. Remigius's Work. A. Alexander's Work. 



Plate II.— The Norman front as left by Alexander. The centre gable^ 
marked R, doubtfuL 
Line of elastic stone beam, probably not then existing. 
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MINSTER FRONT COMPLETED. 




HI HI 

H». St. Hugh. H*. Hugh dc WcUs. G. Grostfite. 



Plats III.— Upper dotted gable, marked Hi, shows the line of St. Hugh's 
gable, to be seen only from the inside. 
The horizontal line marks the elastic stone beam inside. 
A marks Alexander's interlacing arcade. 
The outer gable is Grostete's as now existing. 
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LITTLE ST. HUGH'S SHRINE AND PIGURE. 








Plate IV.— From the print of the shrine wrongly called by Stukely that 
of St. Hugh the Burgundian ; and the headless figure from LethietUlier's 
drawing. 
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up on the banks of tlie Witham, called Wikenf ord. 
Tne population, A.D. 1066, was considerable, and doubt* 
less not friendly to the Conqueror, who, to keep them in 
order, built the Korman castle on the hill, on the site of 
the Roman military town. Many houses were destroyed 
to make room for it. 

Bemigius, a monk of Fescamp in Kormandy, on whom 
William had conferred the see of Dorchester, desirous of 
establishing his rights oyer that part of his vast diocese 
which was former^ the see of Lindisse, over which the 
Archbishops of York had usurped jurisdiction (probably 
from some claim founded on tne missionaiy labours of 
Paulinus), obtained leave from the king to builds cathe- 
dral within the same area, to be under the protection of 
the castle. The archbishop, however, pressed his claims, 
and several years elapsed before Bemigius could accom* 
nHsh his design. At length he succeeded in obtaining 
his rights, and swept away the church of St. Mary 
Magdiuen, to make room for the new minster. Whether 
this was the church of which Bede writes, which has 
been already alluded to, or whether it stood where the 
church of St. Paul (or properly Paiilinus) now does, wiU 
probably never be known. It is clear that Lincoln must 
have had even then more than one church ; there is a 
tradition that thepresent towers of St. Peter-at-Gowts 
and St. Mary-le-Wigford were being built at the time 
B^odffius was at work on the cathedral by Golsuen, a 
wealthy inhabitant, probably a Dane. 

Of Bemigius's church little remains visible except 
the lower portion of the great central recess in the west 
front, the two circular arched recesses on either side, the 
two smaller coved recesses adjoining them, a similar 
recess on the north, and a circular arched and coved 
recess on the south. The lower parts of these last are 
now covered by later additions. 

The church of Bemigius is supposed by some compe- 
tent judges to have been desired with one tower, as at 
Ely ; but we incHne to the opinion that there were two ; 
that the lower part of the present towers is original ; 
that there were three gables projecting beyond the 
towers to the west, one oefore each tower, north and 
south; and that the idea was always that of a screen 
or facade before the towers. Such designs were not 
uncommon. If we mistake not, the remains at St. 
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Edmonddbiury show traces of tiie same arraneement. 
The west front of Ferrara and other Ixmibardio churches 
haye gabled facades. Caen and the Korman Bouen may 
have suggested hints. Bemigios was more likelj to 
adopt a foreign than an Encash design. His church 
was of moderate dimensions; it extended as far as the 
middle of the present choir (see Plan), beneath which 
the foundation <^ the apse has been found. Whether 
it had a central tower we do not know» probably not, 
foreign churches having rarely that f eatiure. It was not 
very lofty, and can never have aspired to the grandeur we 
find in the Norman work at Winchester, Ely, and Peter- 
borough. Bemigius's work is distinguisnable by the 
wide joints of the masonry and the square shape of the 
stones, also by the rude bulbous-shaped capitals of 
the pilasters, but some of these have been replaced by 
others of a later character. 

Under the gable on the north side of the ncoth-wesi 
tower is a very remarkable arch (see Plate I.), dose to the 
ground, occupying the space which in the southern 
eable is an open arched recess, like those in the west 
front, but now filled up with Eady English woi^. It 
has the appearance of an underpinning arch, and might 
be supposed to have been placed there in order to secure 
the gable by walling up the large recess, if there was 
one, after the earthquake which damaged the church at 
the close of Walter's ^iscopate, for on the east^n side 
a very late Norman base moulding of Alexander's time 
appears to be broken by it ; but the adjacent small coved 
recess shows only a quarter pilaster on the side next the 
arch in question, whereas on the southern side, as well 
as on the west front, a half pilaster is found next the 
large arched recesses, and a quarter pilaster only next 
the continuous wall ; this leads us to sumK>se that there 
never was an arched recess on the north side, and that 
this arch is coeval with Bemigius, and was intended to 
bridee over some old quany or pit of the Boman town, 
which otherwise might render the foundation insecure ; 
and this appears to have been the case, as, on diggine 
down some feet below, the workmen found the floor of 
what appeared to be a Boman building. The space 
between the tower and gable wall is roughly vaulted 
over about 40 feet from the ground, and above is another 
chamber, also roughly vaulted, and only accessible now 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 




JjHrMt. 
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RjsPBBKNCss TO Plak ov LmooLir Cathxdsal. 

1. Entrance to Chapel of St. Kazy Magdalene. 

2. The Bingen* ChiqMl, dedicated to St. Hugh, i»obably the 

chantry ealled '^Pele Altar" under tiie iower where 
St. Hugh's bells bang. 

3. St Mary Magdalene, now Morning Prayer Chapel 

4. Holy Trinity (Consistory Court). 

5. St James (or St. Thoina8> 

6. St Denis. 

7. St Nicholas. 

8. St. Edward Martyr (or St. Anne). 

9. St J<^n the Evangkist 

10. St Giles. 

11. St. John Baptist, shortened by Essex. 

12. St. Hugh. 

13. St John Baptist, as it was originally, whwe St. Hugh was 

first buried, and where the Mass of ^e B. V. M. was 
sung before the Choir of Angels was built 

14. St. Paul. 

15. St Peter (where Sub-Dean Bramfbrd was murdered). 

16. Bishop Longland's Chapel. 

17. Bishop Russell's Chapel. 

18. Bishop Fleming's ChapeL 

19. St Catherine's Altar. 

20. St. Mary the Virgin ; near this altar was the effigy of Queen 

Eleanor. 

21. St Nicholas. 

The apse of Bemigius's church will be seen in the choir. 
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by means of a ladder, through a small opening with an 
old oaken door. This has been called a prison, and may 
have been used as such, but would seem more Hkelj to have 
been for watching and observation. It seems doubtful 
if these vaultings are as old as Bemigius's time, and 
when we know how the earthquake damaged the church 
(a large crack still remains over the small coved recess), 
they may have been built then into the two walls to 
strengtheu them ; or during the intermediate time, when 
the castle was in the handi of his opponents, and King 
Stephen is said to have " castellated the church of the 
Holy Mother of Gk>d," implying that he fortified it, 
perhaps he made use of the i>assages within the walls of 
Itemigius's front for observation, protection, and defence, 
and at the same time vaulted the chambers in question; 
and possibly the security which they had afforded in 
time of danger, was one reason why the towers were not 
removed afterwards, althou^ they interfered with the 
completeness of the Early JBnglish design, for, as we 
proceed, we shall find what care appears to have been 
taken to preserve them. 

The towers are not exactly the same size or shape, or 
in the same line, and this irregularity, which is s^dom 
observed (though it may be seen from many points) and 
has never been represented in any drawing or print, may 
have arisen from the successive additions, patehin^ ana 
propping which they have undergone till their final 
completion. The history of this portion of the church 
is fml of perplexity, and unless we had authentic fabric 
rolls to go by, which, for what we know, may exist^ a 
great detu must be guesswork. A thorough examination 
and arrangement of all the records, b^ a competent and 
trustworthy person, is much to be desired, and no doubt 
ere long livl be accomplished, as it has been at York 
and Durham. 

The remarkable sculptures over the recesses are by 
some supposed to have belonged to the early church of 
PauHnus. The way in which they are placed favours 
the idea that they are part of an historical series, broken 
and inserted without regard to order and regularity; 
but as no documents have been found giving any account 
of them, their history must be left to conjecture. With 
the exception of the compartment in which hell is re- 
presented, where the sculpture appears more free, easy. 
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and flowing, the style is of early Norman character. 
They conld not have been placed in their present position 
later than the time of Alexander, because the last of the 
series, representing men swimming in the Delnee, is 
round the southern comer of the Norman front, and can 
only be seen from the interior, in ascending, behind the 
Early English additions. 

Beginning from the north, the subjects, as interpreted 
by Bishop Trollope, are as follows : — 

The Torments of Hell. 

Christ Victor over Satan. 

Christ the Custodian of Faithful Souls. 

Communion of Saints. 

Christ at Emmaus. 

Blessedness of the Righteous oontrasted with the 

Torments of the Wicked. 
The Expulsion of Adam and Eve. 
The Curse of Man. 
Hannah and the Infant Samuel ; and 
Samuel and Eli. 
Builduig of the Ark. 
Daniel in the Lion's Den. 
The Beasts going into the Ark. 
The effects of the Flood. (Not seen firom the outside.) 

Remigius began his cathedral about 1075, and although 
he had given it a staff of prebendaries and officials, the 
building was not completed at his death, nor is this to 
be wondered at, for he was also occupied in rebuilding 
Stow, after the successful termination of his contest with 
tiie Archbishop of York. Churches were frequently con- 
secrated when unfinished, a temporary roof being erected 
over the high altar. Bemigius had invited a niunber of 
bishops and abbots to the ceremony of dedication to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary; amongst them, the Bishop of 
Hereford, another Norman prelate appointed by the 
Conqueror: but he declined, on the plea that he had 
consulted the stars, and they were unpropitious. Bemi- 
gius died four da;^ before the day fixed for consecration, 
which did not, in conse(}uence, take place. He was 
buried, with much solemnity, within sight of the altar 
of the Holy Cross, and was succeeded by Robert Bloet 
(A.D. 1093), who went on with the works, but was dilatory 
about the dedication, waiting, doubtless, till the building 
was in a more complete state. This prelate was munifi- 
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cent in his gifts of Taitments, ornaments, and otW 
requisiteB for ih/9 offices of worsbipu Ho removed the 
monks from Stow to Eynsham in Oxfordshire, where* 
after his sudden death at Woodstoek, his bowels were 
boriedt and his embalmed body brought to Linec^ «nd 
interred near ^e altar ci ^ Mary, Bloet was suc* 
ceeded by Alexander (▲.d. 1123), who probably owed his 
promotion to the influence of his unole, Boger, Bishop 
of Salisbury, a prelate much in favour with King Henry, 
who granted the new bishop the port of Eas^te for 
his residence. He proved himself an active and stirring 
prelate, esneciaUv in building. He built the castles of 
Newark, Sleaf ord, and Banbury, end vaulted the cathe- 
dral church (which had suffered from fire) with stone. 
A portion of this vault may still be seen in the sou^- 
west tower. An interesting disoopveiry eouBested with 
this fire was lately mada Giraldus Oambreniis relates 
that a mass of burning material fell and broke the stone 
with which the body of Bemigius was covered, into two 
parts. The cover of a stone coffin, exactly answering 
this description and probably the identical stone, richly 
ornamented with Scripture subjects^ was found lying in 
the cloisters, and has been &ced under the last 8i*ch of 
the nave, on the left side, with a suitable inscription. 

Alexander inserted the three western doorways, and 
raised the west front, gables, and towers, hifl^er than 
they were before. His w^k may be distinguiimed by its 
superior nchness ; it begins with the interlacing ansade 
above the wozIe oi Bicmigius. The giJxLes on the west 
side have disappeared, but the marks of them on tilie 
^w^ walls, and the weatherings, still remain behind 
the present screen. 

On the ni:>rth and south sides the gabl^ aare stiU seen 
complete. AleYandar built ako at ^bow, ^ ehanoel c^ 
whidi is probeldy his work ; for the embafeided ornament 
round the windows there, is exactly similar to that round 
the central doorway of the cathedraL ProbaHy tkeee 
latter works were executed during the concluding vaarB 
iE>f his episcopate, being late Norman ; for it is not tin* 
l^ely that he who had begun by castle building should 
end more appropriately with ecdesiastical work. 

Much on^boal sculpture has disappeared by lapse of 
time, and more by the barbarous scarifying system which 
was for some years pursued under the name of redoza^ 
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tion, in ^fezioe of which pages have been written of 
yerbia^e soaroely intelligible; so that it is difficult to 
find a2iy portion of old work in these magnificent door- 
ways whfeh has be^i left nntonehed. Of the three, the 
ZM>rthemmost is the most beautifnl : the capitals on the 
right side as you enter are sufficient^ parf ect to exhibit 
their extreme grace and delicacy. The foliage is more 
like some of the beautiful specimens in the Lombardie 
Italian chnrohes, than the ordinary English Norman; 
and when we know that the bishop paid several visits to 
Borne, it is probable he brought the designs from thence. 
On the left side, the peckings of the modem tool are 
more yiaible, as well as a most clumsy restoration above 
X one of the capitals, where a delicate little bead moulding, 
still visible (m the old work, is totally omitted ; but under 
the present manag^nent, with an able master mason, 
ffach misfortunes are not likely to recur, and it must be 
allowed that some of the work, in tiie centre doorway 
especially, is more creditable, as a copy of the old, than 
the speeim^i above alluded to. It may be noted l^at a 
rope moulding near the upper Norman arcade is identical 
with that on we Jew's House on the Steep. 

St^heoi began to reign ten years after Alexander's 
appointment to the see of Lincoln. At this period the 
popedom was pushing forward its encroachm^its with 
great vigour, through the instrumentaJitj of the bishops, 
of whom many were mcare busy in increasing thei^ 
worldly infiuence than in sh^herding their flocks. 
Boger, Bishop of Salisbury, was a prelate oi this de- 
9criptioii, livings the life of a secular baron, building and 
oecupjing many castles and maintaining a large retinue. 
The bishop of Ely was hide kinsman, the Bishop of Lin- 
coln his nephew, the Chancellor his reputed nephew, but 
really his son by a conculnne, named Maud of ^msbmy. 
These formed a powerful party, which it was the interest 
of Stephen to propitki^e; accordingly he obtained their 
allegiance, by swearing to uphold ^e privileges of the 
Qhurch, in which his brother, the Bishop of "V^micheater, 
who was the pope's legate, concurred. The prelates, 
however^ continued to go about with large bodies of re- 
tainers, and on one occasion the servants of the Bishops 
of Sarmm and linooli^ quarrelled with those of Alan 
of Brittany, and a breach of the peace was the result. 
St^[»han determined to pit a stop to such unseemly 
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^broils, by strong measures; so he seized upon their 
castles, and pnt their lordships in charge. Bishop 
Alexander obtained his release by the cession of the 
castles of Newark and Sleaford; bnt the legate, 
affironted, took the side of the Empress Matilda. Many 
were of opinion that the king had done right, for ^ej 
said bishops were ministers of peace, and had no busi- 
ness to build feudal castles ; it might be urged, however, 
that in such troublous times they were almost necessaiy 
for their protection. 

The kin^ was in Lincoln in 1141, and had departed 
before Ohnstmas, having augmented the honours of the 
Earl of Chester and his brother, William de Boumare 
(sons of Lucy, Countess of Lincoln, who built the Ke^ 
or Lucy Tower). Soon after the king left, the two 
brothers took the side of the empress, and occupied the 
castle. The citizens sent the kmg intelligence of this, 
on which he came and besieged the reMUious earls, 
" castellating" the minster. The Earl of Chester, who 
had married the Earl of Gloucester's daaghter, escaped, 
to obtain assistance from his father-in-law, who marched 
with an army to the rescue ; a fierce battle ensued, under 
the walls of the castle, where Stephen, after the deser- 
tion of some of his followers, and fighting with the 
utmost valour, was taken prisoner and sent to Bristol. 

The Empress Matilda then proceeded to Winchester, 
where the oishops and legate swore allegiance ; but it 
was not long before the legate and she quarrelled ; and 
in 1142 Stephen was released, in ezchan^ for Ihe Earl 
of Gloucester (who had in the meanwhile been taken 
captive), and an arrangement was made that Stephen 
should hold the crown for life, and Henry, the empress's 
son, succeed as king. Accordingly Stephen passed his 
Christinas at Lincoln, and was crowned in the cathedral, 
wearing his crown, in defiance of an old sa3ring, pre- 
dicting misfortune to the monarch who should do so 
within the walls of Lincoln. During the peaceful period 
which followed, it is probable that Alexander's work at 
4he minster was earned on and nearly completed. The 
west front would then consist of a central g^le, two 
ornamented gables, over the interlacing Norman arcade 
now remaining, the two existing gables on the nort^ 
and south sides, and the Norman stories of the western 
towers ; the southern tower being carried up at thB angles 
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iiiglier than the square, which is not the case in ihd 
northern tower, the square of which is rather higher of the 
two. (See Plate n.) Alexander died of a fever, caught at 
Auxerre, where he had been to meet the pope, azid was 
buried in the minster. He was succeeded by Robert de 
Ohesnej (1147). This bishop began the Episcopal Palace 
on its present site, which was granted by Stephen to 
Alexander some years before, and confirmed by Henry II., 
who more particularly described the spot, " by the Fosse 
of the Bail (the Liberty of the Castle), by the Cemetery 
of St. Michael, as far as the Cemetery of St. Andrew,^' 
a church which was destroyed, with many other old 
dhuTches, about the time of Edward YI. I>urine this 
episcopate, Henry 11. was crowned at Lincoln, but is 
said only to have worn his crown in Wikenf ord, out* 
side the walls. Bishop Chesney founded St. Catherine's 
Priory, outside the Bcurgates. He died in 1166, and was 
buried in the cathedral. He was succeeded after a lapse 
of six years (during which the see was vacant) by 
Geoffrey Plantagenet (1173), a natural son of Henry II. 
He held the see nine vears, and gave many gifts to the 
church, among which were two " great and sonorous 
bells," which were probably placed in the western towers ; 
<me of them may have been the progenitor of Great Tom. 
Geoffrey resigned the see in 1182, and was afterwards 
made Archbiiuiop of York. He was succeeded by Walter 
de Constantiis (1183), of whom we hear little, he being 
translated to the see of Rouen in 1184. 

The see was again vacant for two years, when Hujcfh 
of Avalon (1186) was appointed bishop. He was prior 
of Witham, and had been a Carthusian monk in the 
Grand Chartreuse, near Grenoble, his native town. A 
ereat and destructive earthquake occurred the year 
before his appointment, which, according to old chroni- 
clers, " split the Metropolitan Church of Lincoln from 
top to bottom." The great cracks still visible in the old 
work of Bemigius within the chapels may have been 
caused by it. Certain it is that Bishop Hugh imme- 
diately set about rebuilding the cathedral, and as the 
Norman style had now arrived at its climax, the new 
Pointed style was adopted. Hueh was an energetio 
man, ascetic and self-denying, with a strong will, and 
he set an example of industry and zeal, by labouring 
with his own hands. From what we gather from his 
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'MetrioaL Li£6,' edited by iho Rev. J. F. Dymock, ^vrhieh 
was written between the years 1220 and 1285, and pro* 
bably the moat oatheatic record we possess, Hoeh b^»n 
by planning ont a new and larger chin:«h, wim dom>le 
transepts, woiidn^^ at the east end as well as at two or 
more different points at the same tima Too much has 
been written of the great and sarpassiBg beaaty of kis 
work, which is certainly picftnresqne and gracefnl in the 
smalls transept Bat it is to be regretted that in widen- 
ing the body of the choir, he did not elevate the Tanlting. 
It would seem, from the first of the aisle arcades being 
finished and complete, before the second was placed 
b^ore it, i^t a change was made in the design, and that 
the original wall not being considered sufficiently strong, 
a second was added before the work was much adranced, 
and that, after thsit, probably when the wooden roof was 
on, the stone vanlt was added; this is the opinion of 
Hr» J. H. Parker, a high aathority in these matters, 
others think differently. 01 the ohistered pillars of 
Ha^h in the choir; only one or two f^>eGimens remain in 
their original state. The two cnnons pillars in the 
transept are well worthy of observation; on the whole, 
the work of Hngh is noi remarkaUe for str^igth or 
regnlarity. In Urn trif orinm there is mttdi of crooked- 
neea and eeoentricity among the arches, the -vanlt of 
the choir is absohitely ugly, and in the transepts Tury 
damsy: the chief merit of his work lies in ihe free 
handlmg of the foliage in the capitals, and the prevalence 
€i the dog-tooth, one of the most ^foctive ornaments of 
the Xianeet siyle. The base monldings of the pillars are 
also singularly deep-cat and char&ctorisiic A peculiar 
ornament with trefoil leaves, found on the mouldings of 
the pillar b^te, in the inteirior, and cm the buttreseest 
ontside, mark the work of Hugh, and also small recesses 
like pigeon-holes (see Plate I.) between the arches of his 
arcaaes in the gpreat transept. These last are found 
also in the lowest arcade on the south side of the west 
fronts joining the Norman work, from which it would 
appear that at the oommenoement of his operations the 
object in view was not to poll down, but to strengthen 
the Norman towers, shaken as they were by the earth- 
quake. There was a weakness, evident now by the irre- 
gularity of the south-west comer of the Norman wall» 
and also a failure at the north-eaatem angle of the 
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noHhem tower, and the new work appears to liave been 
begun at those points. It is probable tibat the NormaA 
nave was not pulled down at this time, but that the 
central gable between the western towers was raised to 
the same height as the roof of the choir, which, as maj 
be observed m>m the outside, is several feet lower than 
that of the present nave. The mark and weather mould- 
ing of this gable may be seen within from the present 
roof, and it may be gathered from this that Hugh's plan 
did not intend a roof higher than that over the present 
choir. 

We have suggested some reaaons, before, why the west 
towers were not removed, and it would seem that Hugh 
did not contemplate their dadaiiction, or he would not 
have built any new work against them. It nught have 
been out of respect for the memories of Remigius and 
Alexander, or on account of the two fine bells, which 
probably hung within them, given by Geoffire^ Plan« 
tagenet, who was the natural son of Henry his bene* 
factor, by Fair Rosamond, and at that time Chancellor 
of England. It is noticeable that Hugh waited till 
1191, ^en Henry was dead, and Bichard L was king, 
before he ordeored the bones of poor Bosamond to be 
removed from their resting place in Godstow Pricwy— 
an act unworthy of a man in so many respects deserving 
of praise. During the fourteen years of his episcopate* 
the bishop's time must have been fuUy occupied, not 
only with building the ca4ihedral and palace, but also 
with the business of his o£&ce, which was no sinecur«i. 
He seems to have combined many admirable qualitieSa 
zeal, self-d^ual, and boldness; visiting the sack, minister- 
ing to the people, and lectiuing rojmty, and to have 
been in all respects a remarkable man. There is a 
curious account ctf a swan in the ponds and lagunes 
which at i^t time were spread over the park at Stow, 
which formed a strong attacdiment to him, constantly 
attended him when resident tiiere, and showed restless- 
ness and distress on the occasion of hia last visit. iVom 
the minute description of its bill, the bird appears to 
have been one of the wild species, or hoop^. buch ^e- 
dilections in birds and animals are not unexampled. We 
have known a gander which attached itself to a farmer 
in this county, which used to accompany him daily f or 
ii mile and a half, when he went to look after his cattle 
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in the meadows, waddling after liim with the greatest 
diligence and satisfaction, and, whenever he ^pped, 
fondling his legs with its neck and hilL If Hugh's swan 
was really a wild one, it must be remembered there were 
no guns then, and wild birds would be more tame, as 
they are in thinly populated regions now. Of the 
miracles Hugh is said to have wrought, which are re- 
corded in the *Life,' we say nothing. Faith in the 
supernatural and in mysteries will lead people to attri- 
bute the effect of natural causes, often sufficiently won- 
derful in themselves, to the exteiordinary interference 
of Providence, as, for example, the cure of diseases and 
the like ; and so little more do educated men, even now, 
know about these matters, how diseases are conveyed by 
touch, breath, nervous fear, or atoms floating in the air, 
whether they are curable, and how to cure them, that 
there ia more to humble us, in our own ignorance, than 
to encourage us to prate against all miracles, as some do, 
in a conceited spirit of semi-infldel cant. That advan- 
tage was often taken of credulity then, for the sake of 
lucre and gain, there is no doubt; that it is not less 
freq[uent now, every post bears witness; and that the 
fruits of such credulity are too often like those of 
electioneering speeches, or of the pills of that excel- 
lent woman the Widow Woodcock. Bishop Hugh 
died in London, at a house near the Temple, and his body 
was brought down to Lincoln. Portents are said to have 
occurred during this melancholy journey, " the stormy 
winds of November had no power to extinguish the 
funeral torches which accompanied the procession, and 
which burned bright and clear the whole way to Lincoln." 
King John, who a few days before had had a meeting 
with King William of Scotland, was still at Lincoln, 
and assisted in bearing the bishop's body to its last 
resting place, before the altar of St. John the Baptist, 
where, luter solemn requiems and masses, it was finally 
deposited, on the 24th November, a.d. 1200. He was 
succeeded hj William of Blois (1201). 

During tms prelate's episcopate of five years, the works 
were continued, urged on by letters and precepts from 
him, dated from Dorchester. The plan of Hugh's 
church is minutely described in the * Life,' and especial 
notice is made of the two ** orbicular windows " in the 
great transept— one facing the north, where the evil 
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spirit was supposed to be in the ascendant; the other 
facing the sunny south, the region of light and mercy. 
Probably the northern circle, with its plate tracery 
(somewhat French in character), is the work of this 
bishop. The pier bases in this tmnsept are higher than 
in the southern one. This is also the case in the piers 
which front Hugh's arcade. ^ On the north side they are 
several inches lugher than in the tower piers; on the 
south they are nearly a foot lower. The base of the 
south-eastern pier has* the indented or water moulding 
(as it is sometimes called, because it will hold water) cut 
somewhat deeper than in the three others, and may pos- 
sibly be Hugh's work, which is remarkable for these 
deep-cut base mouldings. This comer is the weak point 
of the tower as it now stands. Hugh's work was more 
remarkable for lightness than for strength, as was shown 
by the fall of the tower in GrostSte's time ; and its re- 
construction, immediately after, makes it difficult now 
to distinguish between original and new work. 

The vaulting of both the transepts is irregular. On 
the north it dips below the upper nm of the window, so 
that the entire circle cannot be seen till you approach 
near it. There was most likely another early window on 
the south side, but it has given place to one of later date/ 
of which we shall speak hereafter. 

William de Blois died 1206. After three years, during 
which the see was vacant, he was succeeded by Hugh de 
Wells (1209). This prelate was a Somersetshire man, 
and an intimate friend of Joscelyn, Bishop of Wells, 
famous as the builder of the f a9ade of Wells OathedraL 
These two appear to have acted in concert in founding 
the Hospital of St. John at Wells ; there are many pointo 
of reseinblance in the details of the work of the Lincoln 
Bishop and that of his Somersetshire friend at Wells. 
Hugh the Second (as we shall call him) went on with the 
plan of Hugh of Avalon, whose method of varying the 
monotony of stone with marble pilasters was continued. 
He probably continued the chapels on the north and 
south sides of the present nave. The former contams 
the grand Noiman font of Remigius,* and was used by 
the parishioners of St. Mary Magdalene, who had the 
privilege of worshipping in the cathedral, in consequence 

* Now remoYed to its original place. 
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of tbeir church haying been destroyed to make ro<Hn for 
it. These chapels are now diyided. 

The soutiiem chapel, witili the exception of the two 
lower arcades to the west* which are the work of Hngh, 
is of somewhat later date. Both these chax)els have 
circular windows to the west^ The northern one is 
plain, like that in the chapter house. The southern 
has an ornamental border. It was probably intended to 
build gables over these windows, as in the chapter 
house, and had this been done, the facade would have 
formed a pyramidal structure of fiye^bles ; the central 
one being that already raised by St. Sugh to the height 
of the new choir, ^rom the prozimiiy of reticulated 
work (supposed to be a mark of Grostdte's) aboye the 
sou^em circle, we may conclude Hush de WeUs had 
not completed entirely me plan of Hhe nist Hugh, which 
he was engaged in peif eotmg according to the lines in 
the ' Metric^ Life/ 

** Si quorum yero perfectio restat Hogonis, 
Pernoietiir opus primi sub Hugone seconda** 

During this episcopate Maffna Oharta was signed 
(▲ j>. 121^), of which a yeiy penect copy remains among 
the minster records in the Horary. 

Xing John was at Lincoln seyeral times, and in 1215 
r^Iac^ the keys of the castle in the hands of the 
venerable Lady JN icola de la Haye, who had, on account 
of her ereat aee, wished to resign them. 

In 1217, the battle of Lincoln was fought, between the 
adherents of Henry III. and the rebels, aided by the 
French Dauphin, in which the Count de Perche was 
killed, and the rebels defeated ; such was the ravage and 
plunder that it was called "Lewis Fair." There is a 
tradition, but not fully authenticated, that the young 
king was concealed, during the battle, in a cow-shed at 
Barney. If he was there at all, it was probably at the 
Grange of the abbot, called Bardney Dairy. From 
thence he is said to have been brought to the minster, 
placed on the altar, and received homage from the nobles 
present. 

In 1220, Hugh de Grenoble was canonized bv Pope 
Honorius ; inquisition wiih regard to his miracles havine 
been first made by St^hen Langton, Archbishop <S 
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Canterbury, and Jolin, Abbot of FonntainB, afterwards 
Bishop of Ely. The Bull of Canonization is dated from 
Viterbo. 

In 1224, timber was given from the Forest of Sher- 
wood to the Bishop of Lincoln, for the hall of his palace, 
being that magnificent room the ruins of which still 
remain. 

At the death of Hugh de Wells, in 1235, the new church 
had advanced consi&rably. The transepts were nearly 
completed, the north and south aisles and the western 
chapels, with, probably, the four westernmost arches of 
the nave, by which it would seem that the original design 
was to have arches of that span all through, but tms 
is b^ no means certain. The central pillar and the plain 
capitals in the north chapel should oe noticed, and the 
later capitals on the south. In the south-west vaulting 
IB a boss with the figure of St. Martin, and on the out- 
side, in the east gable, a devil, very cleverly executed, 
snugly ensconced within the point of an arch; and, 
below, two figures with satchels or bags, apparently 
pilgrims. 

& the anti-chapel is the Btairoase, built within the 
Norman arch of Remigius, to ascend i^e tower; and the 
(mginal bulbous capitids may be noticed, almost as fresh 
as when first cut. The panel of "The Deluge," with 
three men's heads above the water, which was before 
alluded to, is ako visible. On the walls are several 
ornamental borders in colour, and the names of the 
" Company of Ringers of ^e Blessed Virgin Ifory of 
Idncom," in the seventeenth century. The eight bells 
called St Hugh's hang in the tower above. This is pro- 
bably the reason why 9iis chapel, dedicated to St. Hugh, 
is called in old documents " Pele Altar," as the church at 
York near the south-west tower of the minster is called 
St Michael le Belf rey. 

The central tower of the first Hugh was also finished. 
What it was Uke, we do not know; probably it was a 
piece of patchwork, as attempts to case or alter Norman 
piers generaUy are. 

Hugh de Wells died in 1235, leaving a sum of money 

to complete the nave. He was buri^ in the minster, 

but his Dodv was removed afterwards, as the gravestone 

lies in tixe Angel Choir, which was not then built. 

He was succeeded by Robert Qrost^te, or Copley, 
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AroMeacon of Lincolii (1236). GrostSte was one of the 
most illustrious bishops of the English Church. At a 
time when tiie popes were riding rough-shod oyer the 
minds and consciences of men, he was a bold man who 
dared to stand up against such a formidable power. But 
GrostSte went in person to the Council of Lyons, and 
delivered a protest to Pope Innocent and the cardinals. 
" Pastors," he said, " who do not pi;each Christ, even if 
thej have no other sin, are anti-Christ, and Satan trans- 
formed into an angel of light ; but these pastors add all 
sorts of sin besides. What is the cause P The fount 
and origin is this court." He objected to the best prefer- 
ments in the kingdom being given to Italians, who did 
not reside on their benefices, and could not understand 
English, by which no less than 600 marks (about 20,000Z. 
of our money, an enormous sum in those days) were 
annually carried out of the coxmtiy. He reiused to 
induct an Italian boy to a rich living in his diocese, 
given him by the pope, declaring that to trust the cure 
of souls to such pastors was to act in the name of the 
devil, rather than the authority of God. The pope sent 
him a menacing letter, to which the bishop returned an 
excellent reply, telling his holiness that the apostolical 
see, which had received an authority from our Saviour for 
edification, ou^ht not to countenance such abuses. This 
put Innocent mto a fuiy, and he threatened to make an 
example of Grost^te, from which he was dissuaded by 
the cardinals, on account of the scandal it would make 
in England, where the bishop was so much respected. 
Some time afterwards the pope carried out his threat, 
and excommunicated him ; out this Lincoln bishop was 
made of stouter stuff than to submit to the domination 
of a foreign prelate, and continued to rule his diocese, 
confirming, visiting, preaching, and administering the 
duties of his episcopal office, with diligence, firmness, 
and devotion. In so doing, he met, as bishops sometimes 
do now, with recalcitrant clergy ; and a canon of the 
cathedral, whilst holding forth and declaiming against 
the authority of his ordinary (as if a church could be 
governed properly without such authority) quoted the 
text, "And if we are silent, the very stones will cry- 
out," at which word, as Matthew of Paris expresses it, 
the tower fell down, much, no doubt, to the amazement 
and alarm of the preacher, even if he attributed it to his 
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own eloquence ; for three unlucky men were crushed 
beneath the ruins; the orator, like other delinquents, 
appears to have escaped. The real cause of the catas- 
trophe, as given by another historian, was f aultiness of 
construction, which may have arisen from the causes we 
have before alluded to. After this smash, the services 
were held around the high altar, till the columns and 
arches were made firm. The tower, in fact, was ahnost, 
if not entirely rebuilt. The breaks made by the new 
building can be very distinctly seen on the choir side, 
especially on the south, where a band of carving, resem- 
bling a rope, is observable in the moulding of the choir 
arch, marking the junction of the old and new work. 
The new tower was carried up as high as the present 
lantern; above the roof one stage, f robably the nave 
arches, next the tower, were built first, as supports on 
the western side, during the progress of erection, and 
united to the four arches if already finished. It may 
here be noticed that the lowness of St. Hugh's vaulting 
in the choir and transepts was the reason why the piers 
and arches of the tower were not carried up to a higher 
pitch, for it is evident that Grost^te, who lifted the nave 
roof to the height of 82 feet, would have made it higher, 
had it not been for those obstacles. Had the great 
tower arches and the vault been raised 10 or 20 feet, the 
church would have been without a rival; but St. Hugh's 
choir has been the bane of the building, and it is greatly 
to be regretted that when the tower fell, the choir did 
not share the same fate. Grost^te's work is remarkable 
for a reticulated pattern, and also for rich bunches of 
foliage at the crown of the arches; both these pecu- 
liarities are found in the great tower and in the beautiful 
gable at the west front, with its rich cinquefoil window, 
which took the place of the early gable of St. Hugh, 
and was added as a grander finish when the idea of 
gabling the chapels was given up, and a horizontal screen 
designed, with a great turret at each angle. This change 
in the plan appears to have been adopted from the diffi- 
culty of wording out the gables of the chapels to the 
west, owing to the widening of the church, and consequent 
irregularity of the two sides. The turrets ai-e sur- 
mounted by two figures ; on the north the Swineherd of 
Stow (who is said to have given some silver pennies to 
the fabric) blowing his horn, the wild sound of which is 

I 
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said to be heard in stormy weather ; but, as the horn is 
solid, the sounds are prooably the wailing of the wind 
in the belfries above.* On the south is the figure of 
Hugh, the bishop, who gave the name to the south 
tower. The change from the ^bled to the horizontal 
design, caused the Norman gables also to disappear on 
the west side, and probably would have remoyed the 
whole of the Norman work, could it have been done 
without endangering the towers. It is to be noticed 
that the same ££ference between the height of the bases 
of the pillars in the two transcmts and choir is observable 
in the nave, that the capitals of the nave pillars are 
higher on the north than the south, whilst the shafts are 
the same length. The string course shows this, as well as 
the bands round the piers of the tower. This discrep- 
ancy appears to have biBen beeun by St. Hugh. Wheth^ 
it arose from the inequality of the ground and widening 
of the choir on the slope of the hill, or from other causes, 
it is difficult to suggest, but the irregularity pervades 
the whole of the EarJ^ English building, and is lound in 
the circular windows and the bases of the great turrets 
in the west front. In the nave, perhaps the floor of tiie 
north disle was made originally higher than the centre, 
to enable the people the bett^ to see processions, which, 
as we know, from' the plans of the old pavement, were 
formed there, and the places marked, where the clergy 
were to take their ^sition. The floor of the chapter 
house, which is origmal, rises from the outside towards 
the central pillar, where is the socket for the proces- 
sional cross, so that those standing near it can the 
better see the dignitaries in chapter. 

The beautiful porch of Galilee, or the Gallery, as it 
has been called, from a court which was held in the room 
above, bristling with dog-tooth ornament, like a cavern 
of ciystals, was probably built about this time, and may 
have been intended as the bishop's entrance before the 
extension of the church to the east was contemplated. 
The upper part of the south end of the small transept is 
also of this date, where f oHa^e of the richest description 
is spread with lavish profusion ; the upper part of the 

* Mr.^G. Bacon informs the writer that he has not heard these 
sounds since the belfry of the great tower was prepared for the 
reception of tlie present " Great Tom." 
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dean's entrance in the greater transept also, and the 
pillar and vanlting of the chapter house. 

The niches and canopies throughout the western f a9ade, 
except those of the kin^s, which were originally filled or 
intended to be filled with figures, bear great resemblance 
to those at Wells, as if flie friendship of the second 
Hugh with Bishop Jocelyn had produced similarity of 
taste amon^ the masons employed here. Some figures 
of kings ana bishops still remain in the gable, with angels 
swingmg censers near the apex, which probably was sur- 
mounted by a majesty or something sacred, whicn offended 
the sensibilities of the Iconoclasts of the seventeenth 
century, of which nothing now remains but a lump, which 
may be part of an angel or dove, but which resembles a 
great moth with its wings deflexed. Over the arch is a 
sculpture — apparently oi the angel driving Adam and 
Eve out of Paradise. 

The two west doorways of the choir aisles and the 
arcades between the pillars in the choir are of this date, 
and evidently built for the purpose of strengthening the 
work of St. Hugh after the new tewer was raised. A 
beautifully cut marble bracket, supported by the head of 
an ecclesiastic, has lately been discovered, attached te 
one of the pillars of the north aisle, intended for a figure 
or light : it is placed obliquely, so as te meet the eyes of 
those coming up the aisle. The vestries at the south- 
western side of the lesser transept, the crypt, and treasury 
were added about this period. 

Grost^te presided over the diocese for eighteen years. 
He is described in the ' Anglia Sacra ' as an awe to the 
pope, a monitor te the king, a lover of truth, a correcter 
of prelates, a director of priests, an insti-uctor of clergy, 
a maintainer of scholars, a preacher to the people, a dili- 
gent searcher of truth, and most exemplary in his life. 
It is said of him, " he loved much to here the harpe." 

**Next hys chamber, beside his study, 
His harper's ehamber was fast bye. 
Many tymes by nights and days 
He had solace of notes and layes." 

He wrote many books. When he died, it is said music 
was heard in the air, and the bells of distant churches 
tolled of their own accord. He was held in such esteem by 
the people that they reverenced him as a saint. The Urn* 
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yersity of Oxford desired of Pope Clement that he might 
be canonized, but that was not likely after his plain 
speaking about Bome. He was, in fact, the precursor 
of the li^ormation, and many of his sayings were quoted 
afterwards by WycHflfe and the Lollards. He was buried 
in the southern arm of the lesser transept, under a raised 
monument, with his effi^ on it in brass. The only 
remnant is a bit of moulding, but from that and from a 
drawing in Dugdale's survey a new monument might be 
constructed. After his burial, tradition says the pope 
had serious thoughts of having his body taken up and de- 
stroyed, but that the bishop appeared to him in the visions 
of the night, smote him with nis pastoral staff, and left 
his holiness, like Rab TuU after the ghost's visit (in Sir 
Walter Scott's novel of the * Antiquary ')» " in a very piti- 
ful condition." Certain it is, his bones were allowed to 
rest in peace, and it would be a worthy act to restore the 
tomb of a man who was an honour to the see and to the 
age in which he lived. GrostSte was succeeded by Henry 
Lexington, Dean of Lincoln (1254). During iSie short 
episcopate of this prelate, a royal letter was issued by 
Henry III., and the city wall removed farther to the 
east, to enable the Dean and Chapter to lengthen the 
church for the shrine of St. Hugh alter his canonization. 
The result was the commencement of the presbytery or 
"Choir of Angels," which, for the excellence of the 
sculpture, the depth and richness of the mouldings, and 
the beauty of the windows is not excelled by anything in 
the kingdom. But its height was of necessity limited 
to the pitch of Hugh's vaulting. In 1255 the story of 
little St. Hugh took its rise. The persecution which the 
Jews had endured for some time in order to extract 
money from them (for they were, as now, the great 
money-lenders), naturally produced retaliation—and this 
unfortunate lad appears to have been seized and crucified 
in derision of our Saviour by a Jew called Jopin or 
Peitevin, who, tradition says, lived in the Norman builds 
ing on the Steep Hill, called the " Jew's House." The 
hodj of the child, after undergoing this ignominy, was 
thrown into a well beyond the gate of Newport. The 
suspicions of the mother who, in a dream, saw the child 
rising from the bottom of the well, caused inquiry ; on 
examination the body was found and given to the canons 
of the cathedral, who buried it with much solemnity in 
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the south aisle of the choir ; a small shrine was erected 
over it, which remaiiied perfect till the Rebellion, when it 
shared the fate of so many other beautiful specimens of 
art. Mr. Lethieullier, in a letter to Mr. Qule, in 1736, 
in the Archaeologia, says : — " The verger showed me the 
statue of a boy (the head broken off), made of freestone, 
about 20 inches high, which, by tradition, they affirm 
was removed from the said tomb or shrine; I have 
enclosed a slight sketch of it, by which you will observe 
the marks of crucifixion on the hands and feet, and a 
wound on the right side from whence blood is painted as 
issuing " (see Plate I Y., from one taken from Lethieullier's 
drawing, the original is lost). The tomb was opened 
some years later by the dean and Sir Joseph Banks, and 
the body of the child was found in a leaden cere cloth, in 
a kind of pickle (which Sir Joseph is said to have tasted), 
but whether so perfect as to show the marks of crucifixion 
we are not told. For tiiis barbarous murder several 
Jews suffered death on Oanwick Common. 
Chaucer refers to it in the Prioress's tale : — 

" O young Hewe of Lincoln, slaine also 
With cursed Jews, as it is notable. 
For it is but a little time ago ; 
Pray for us, we sinful folk unstable 
That of his mercie, Ood be merclable 
On us, His great mercie multiply 
For reverence of his Mother Mary." 

Another ballad also beginning thus :— 

" The bonny boys of merry Lincoln 
Were playing at the ball, 
And with them stood the sweet Sir Hugh, 
The Flower of them all. 
Whom cursed Jews did crucify," &o. 

(See ' Streets of Lincoln ' for another ballad on the 
same subject.) 

This small shrine was confounded bv Stukely with 
that of St. Hugh the bishop, which was oehind the high 
altar. Tra.ces of gilding and coats-of-arms may be yet 
seen behind where the canopy stood. Bishop Lexington 
died 1258, and was succeeded by Richard Gravesend, 
Dean of Lincoln (1258). During this episcopate the 
works of the angel choir proceeded rapidly. This bishop 
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gave " a very precious golden clialice, an image of tlie 
glorious Virgin Mary, and other images of sUver gilt, 
with vestments and altar cloths." He died in 1279, and 
was buried in the lesser south transept. He was suc- 
ceeded by Oliver Sutton (1280). This was a famous year 
in the minster annals, for the translation of the body of 
St. Hugh to his shrine in the angel choir took place with 
great pomp and ceremony; the cost being borne by 
Thomas Bek, who was consecrated the same day Bishop 
of St. Davids : the archbishop and many bishops and 
abbots were present, and according to the 'Peterborough 
Chronicle,' " The king and queen ^so, with their children 
and a great multitude of people, asking the protection of 
the saint." It is said, when the body was removed, that 
oil of the most healing quality distilled from it. Such 
ceremonies were often tak6n advantage of to practise 
upon the creduHty of the people. Aromatic oils and 
unguents, salutary for rheumatic and other complaints, 
were prepared by the ecclesiastics, many of whom 
were skilled in pharmacy, and dealt forth as being en- 
dowed by the saints with supernatural virtues. We 
have ourselves seen the poor and afflicted rubbing them- 
selves against the tomb of St. Anthony, of Padua, from 
whence balmy oil is said to exude; the said oil being 
renewed from time to time by the guardians of the 
church — so it was probably in this case of St. Hugh. 
The liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius is another 
instance of imposture ; and a remarkable corroboration 
of this kind of deception was lately brought to light in 
opening the coffin of St. Cuthbert, of Dnniam, in which 
was found a quantity of fine golden wire, portions of 
which used to be given to the people as relics on those 
occasions when the shrine was opened, as locks of the 
ever-growing chevelure of the saint, just as dyed wigs 
and chignons of jute do duty now for real hair—only m 
the latter case they cannot be called charms in any sense, 
though certainly relics of barbarism. 

On November 20th, 1290, Queen Eleanor, the beloved 
wife of Edward I., died at Harby, on their route to or 
from Scotland. It is a small hamlet in the parish of 
North Olifton, in Nottinghamshire, about six miles west 
of Lincoln. The body being embalmed as was customary, 
the viscera were brought to Lincoln, and buried in the 
cathedraL The body was removed to Westminster 
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Abbey, and crosses erected at most of the places wbere 
it rested, beginning witb Lincobi: Leland places this 
cross, which he himself saw, " without theBarre,*' at the 
point where the roads branch off to Grantham, np Oross 
Cliff Bill, and to Newark'; this was called Swinegreen. 
The route, according to Camden, was by way of — 

Grantham Dunstable 

Stamford St. Albans 

Oeddington Waltham 

Northampton Westminster. 
Stony Stratford 

Only those at G^dington, Northampton, and Waltham 
remain : a new one has been erected at Charing. The 
tomb over the viscei'a was of marble, with little images ; 
the figure brass gilt, like that at Westminster. It was 
placed below the great east window of the minster, with 
this inscription : — " Hie sunt sepulta viscera Alionore 
quondam I^^e Anglie uxoris Begis Edwai'di filii Begis 
Henrici— cigus anime propicietur Deus. Amen — Pater 
noster." 

Bichard de Stow, cementarius, was employed to build 
the cross (he is probably the same as Bichard de Guins- 
borough, whose grave is in the cloisters). A chantry was 
also ordered "apud Herdeby" for the queen's souL A 
portion of a female figure, the only relic of the cross, 
which was destroyed by the Parliamentarians, is in the 

firden of Mr. John Burton, in Eastgate. In 1285, 
dward I. granted a license to the Dean and Chapter to 
enclose the cathedral precinct with a wall 12 feet hish, 
because of the homicides and atrocities perpetrated oy 
thieves and malefactors prowling about the streets and 
lanes adjoining the said precinct. This waU, with its 
small towers, is still existing, reaching from Pottergate 
arch, behind the houses in the minster yard, nearly to 
the modem gate near the chapter house. 

Bishop Sutton built the small church of St. Mary 
Magdalen, near the west end of the cathedral (called now 
the Chequer church), for the parishioners who had pre- 
viously used the cathedral — also the cloisters and the 
houses of the vicars choral. He issued uojunctions also 
for collections and indulgences for those who brought 
money and assistance to uie works. 
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The magnificent Bcalptnres in the choir of angels 
aj>^ear to have been ihe work of Bichard de Stow or de 
Gaiinsborongh, and a band of scxdptors, whose names 
have been rescued from oblivion by the late Mr. Jos^h 
Hunter, and who were also * employed in the Eleanor 
crosses. A most interesting paper is published in the 
* Lincoln Volume' of the ArchsBolo^cal Institute by the 
late Professor Gockerill, in which he ingeniously explains 
their meaning. 

Bishop Sutton died in 1300, and was buried in the 
minster. He was succeeded by John D'Alderby, Ohan- 
cellor of Lincoln (1300), who, in 1307, issued letters of 
indulgence; after a long preamble on the duty of paying 
special reverence to the Blessed Yirgin, " he desires the 
faithful to assist in raising the central tower and finish- 
ing it with sumptuous work." It was a bold undertaking 
and executed with marvellous skill, for, in order to lessen 
the additional weight without building stren^hening 
arches below, which would have injured the interior eflfect, 
as at Salisbury and Wdls, two thin walls are tied together 
at intervals, so as to leave a vacuum between, bound by 
squinches at the top comers and finished with pinnacles 
of wood covered with lead, rising to the height of 265 feet. 
Compared with the great Victoria tower of Westminster, 
which, from many points of view, looks broader at the 
top than the bottom, the Lincoln tower is the perfection 
of symmetrical proportion; the reason is that it is 
gathered in about 2i inches, 25 feet below the parapet, 
which shows upon what trifles, as they might be called, 
beauty and proportion depend. In the centre was a 
spire of lead, above 100 feet higher. This magnificent 
structure, the highest and certainly the finest central 
tower in England, was finished rapidly, for, in 1311, the 
executors of Gilbert Deivill, formerly treasurer of the 
church, jjave under his will two cords for the beUs just 
huujg. These bells were the first of that beautiful peal 
of six called the " La^ Bells," which gave the name to 
the tower of the Lady Bell Steeple. They were originally 
used for the sj^ecial services of the Yirgin, and till they 
were (as we think most stupidly) broken up to increase 
the size of the new Great Tom, were always run^ for the 
service (two on common days, four on eves of Saint days 
and on Sundays) by the four choristers, in black and white 
vestments, who are peculiar to this cathedral The ropes 
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descended into the cliiiTcli and were fastened by rings, 
which yet remain on the four piers of the tower. They 
were also chimed in the belfry on Lady-d^ morning to 
a chant which was probably the ** Are Maria, ora pro 
nobis," thus — 1 3, 1 2 4 1 5, 1, 2 6. The tenor was one note 
above that of St. Hugh's peal; the man who cast Great 
Tom said they were Siick for their size and of excellent 
quality; one only had a defect. When the old Great 
Tom, which was of the finest workmanship and tone, was 
cracked, a new bell ought to have been cast in the same 
shape and placed, as before, in the north-west tower. 
Then the Lady Bells would have remained in their own 
belfry, which was never intended for heavy metal, and 
the minster would have retained the distinction of being 
the only cathedral with two peals of bells in the kingdom. 

The beautiful rood screen, and the two lovely arches 
in the aisles on either side, were most likely built as 
stren^heners during or after the works on the tower. 
The similarity of the work of the rood screen and that 
of G^dington Gross is remarkable. The shrine of Little 
St. Hugh, the Easter Sepulchre, and several parts of the 
stone and screen work of the choir, are of the same date. 

Bishop D'Alderby died at Stow, and was buried in the 
south arm of the greater transept, where a silver shrine 
was erected, much reverenced by the people, possibly 
from his zeal in building the belfry of the great tower, 
in honour of the Virgin, whose worship was then para- 
mount. 

Pbosa m Die Sti. JoHAinns Daldebby, Linc. Epi. 
Johannes est Ghristo datus annis pueritin 
Studio fit ocoupatus non vaoans stultitisB 
Gradum scandit magistratus gemine 8cienti». 
Docet mores at vlr gratus non actus nequitisa. 
Hinc ad sedem prsBsulatus vocatur Lmoolnia. 
In qua vixit honoratus a coetu vicinse 
Demum migrat prsemiatus a Bege clementise. 

He was succeeded by Anthony Bee, Chancellor of 
Lincoln, who was elected, but not consecrated, the pope 
interfering and conferring the see on Henry Burghersh, 
Chancellor of England (1320). 

In 1324, Thomas of Louth, Treasurer of Lincoln, gave 
to the church a horologium or clock, which was unani- 
mously accepted by the chapter. If this was the same 
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which was said to have been fixed at the south end of 
the great transept, the wooden canopy which covered it 
was taken by Subdean Bailey and placed over the pnlpit 
at Messingham, and is there now. 

In the same year the custodians of the tomb of Bishop 
D'Alderby brought certificates of miracles performed 
and letters addressed to the pope soliciting canonization 
—but without effect. 

Bishop Bur^hersh died at Ghent. His body was 
brought to Lmcoln, and buried near the great east 
window. At his feet lies his brother Robert Burghersh, 
and in the north wall, Bartholomew Lord Burehersh. 
At the west end was a chantry dedicated to St. Cathmne, 
with an altar, to which were attached six chaplains, who 
lived in Hie Burghersh Chantry House, in James Street. 
Bishop Burghersh was succeeded by Thomas Bek (1342), 
who cued in 1346, and was buried on the north side of 
the steps coming from the chapter house into the choir. 

He was succeeded by John Gynewell, Archdeacon of 
Noi-thampton (1347). 

This bishop was one of the executors of Henry, Duke 
of Lancaster, the founder of the benefactor's chantry in 
the greater transept. He was buried in the nave, and 
was succeeded by John Bockingham, Keeper of the 
Privy Seal (1363). 

About this time, Henry de Knighton says, there were 
robberies of shrines and relics, and many thieves were 
taken and hung. These depredations partly arose from 
the temptations which costly shrines offered to the poor 
and vagabond people who came from time to time to 
worship, and contrasted the wealth and grandeur they 
saw around them with their own miserable condition. 

The Ohurch at Lincoln did not escape these outrages, 
for the shrine of St. Hugh was robbed of a case of silver 
gilt set with precious stones (probably like those to be 
seen in the Church of St. Ursula, at Cologne), and the 
skull which was in it thrown away in the fields. A crow, 
it is said, guarded it until it was recovered, which is 
spoken of as a wonder, " mirum," than which nothing is 
less so ; for a carrion crow, or probably one of the grey- 
bEbcked Norway crows, if it was winter time, would be 
the verjr first among birds to observe such an object, 
alieht, hammer at it with his bill, and croak over it, as 
is depicted in those inimitable vignettes of Berwick, iu 
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his British Birds, and so draw attention to it. In this 
way the relic was recovered ; Uie robbers soon afterwards 
confessed the crime, were taken up, and hnng. 

In 1365, John de Welboum, treasurer, gave several 
benefactions to the church, amongst others, a new 
covering for St. Hugh's head. He added the vaults of 
the towers, the statues of the eleven kings over the west 
doorways, and the beautifid stalls, which give richness 
to the choir and^uide the eye to the magnificent pres« 
bytery beyond. The circular window, and the Decorated 
work in the gable of the great south transept, and pin- 
nacles on the south side of the nave, are also of this <^te, 
probably a little later. It may be noticed how, as high 
art in stone scxdpture, figures, for example, declined, 
delicate woodwork became fashionable in the Perpen" 
dicular period. Welboum, d. 1380. 

Bishop Bockingham was removed to Lichfield, and 
was succeeded by Henry Beaufort (1398), son of John of 
Gaunt, by Oatherine, daughter of Sir Payan de Rouet, 
and widow of Sir Hugh Swynford, of Kettlethorpe. 
She died in 1403, during her son's episcopate, and was 
buried on the south side of the choir. Her chantry and 
tomb, which have been spoiled and modernized, are 
called in the register ''Oantaria in le irons." This 
bishop, who was also a cardinal, was translated to Win- 
chester in 1405, where he died in 1447. He left money 
to the fabric of Lincoln. He was succeeded by Philip 
B*epingdon, Abbot of Leicester, 1405. 

This man had been a favourer of Wycliffe, but after- 
wards recanted, and was made a cardinal. He resigned 
in 1420. He was buried in the lesser transept. He 
was succeeded by Bichard Fleming, Canon of Lincoln, 
1420, who founded Lincoln College, Oxford. He caused 
the bones of Wycliffe to be taken up from their resting- 
place at Lutterworth, and burnt, and the ashes thrown 
into the little river Swift, which runs into the Avon. 

" The Avon to the Severn ran, 
The Severn to the sea, 
So Wycliflfs dust was borne abroad. 
As wide as waters be." 

Fleming built the chantry on the north side of the 
presbytery, where his efl&gy remains, and that of a 
corpse in a shroud below. He died in 1431, and was 
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succeeded by William G ray , Bishop of London, 1431, 
who was succeeded by William Alnwick, Bishop of 
Norwich, Confessor to Henry YI., 1436. 

He inserted the west windows. He also built a new 
chapel to the palace, with painted windows full of 
memorials, and the tower lately fitted up by Bishop 
Wordsworth for the students of the Theological College. 
He was the author of the * Novum Registrum et Lan- 
dum.' The upper story of the western towers most 
likely were carried on with the money left by Cardinal 
Beaufort. The curious arch or elastic stone beam which 
vibrates when jumped upon, and which is to be seen 
within the wooden roof, was thrown across from tower 
to tower, either to test their capability of bearing the 
new superstructure, or for some other reason. 

Bishop Alnwick died 1450, and was buried in the 
nave, in the place he used to stand in processions ; and 
was succeeded by Marmaduke Lumley, Bishop of Car- 
lisle, 1450, who died in London, and was succeeded by 
John Chadworth, 1452, who, dying 1470, was buried at 
Lincoln, and succeeded by Thomas Rotherham or Scott, 
Bishop of Rochester, 1471. He completed Lincoln Col- 
lege, was translated to York in 1480, and was succeeded 
by John Rossell or Russdl, Bishop of Rochester, 1480-1. 

In the Corporation records, 20«. is given for "fresh 
W9,ter ffysh " — a present for the installation feast of the 
Sishop. He built the Palace of Buckden, and a great 
part of St. Martin's Church at Stamford; likewise a 
chapel to the east of the south doorway. His motto was 
** Le Ruscellin Je suis." He was succeeded by Thomas 
Smith, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 1495, the 
founder of Brazenose College, Oxford. He is buried 
near the south door, and a small marble tablet supplies 
the place of the ancient brass. 

In 1501, certain relics were buried with solemnity, 
under the western belfry (St. Hugh's), and there occurs 
in the record of it the word " erigebatur/' which implies 
the erection of the spire on that tower, which completed 
the three. It is clear there must have been some diffi- 
cxdty in raising the upper stories of these towers so as 
to make them uniform ; it was probably the irregularity 
of the Norman work below. The two staircase turrets 
differ; that on the south tower inclines towards the 
south-west, as the north tower does to the north-east, sa 
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that liad the pinnacles, which are of wood corered with 
lead, been placed so as to cover the stonework on the 
southern tower, they would have made the towers appear 
crooked. To obviate this thejr were so placed as to rake 
together; thus the irregularity is scarcely perceptible. 
Two more beautiful towers cannot be ; this is owing to 
the exceeding elegance of the belfry windows and hood 
mouldings, the bold staircase buttresses, which produce 
unusual depth of light and shade, and their position — 
not springing from the ground, but behind the broad 
screen to the weat, and growing, as it were, like gigantic 
turrets out of the picturesque gables of Norman work, 
and the flanking chapels on the north, south, and east. 
If carried down to the ground they would appear top 
heavy and out of proportion. That they were intended 
to have spires is evident, from the internal construction, 
and there appears to have been no rational argument 
for their removal. The pinnacles have been lately re- 
paired and renewed, happily on the original lines, but 
the lead has been painted a dull uniform brown, so that 
(in dry bright weather especially) they contrast strangely 
with the stonework, and look as if made of cast iron 
instead of lead, which always presents a surface with 
varied tints; but this was done before the cathedral 
was placed under Mr. J. L. Pearson, A.It.A. 

"When the spires were taken down in 1808 (not without 
vehement remonstrance), some parchments were said to 
have been found within the copper ball of the south 
spire, and to have got into the hands of strangers. The 
south spire was surmounted by a cock, the north by a 
vane, both of which forty years ago were in the room 
adjoining the library. This glorious church (with the 
exception of Longland's chantiy) was now complete, 
and must have presented a magnificent pyramided ap- 
pearance (see Plate III.) with its toree spires ; the interior 
also, filled with rich glass, shrines, chantries, and altars, 
must have exhibited all thatpicturesqueness and variety 
which charm an artist's eye; and we are apt to cheat 
ourselves into the belief that we had rather see Lincoln 
as it was than as it is; but if we realize the state of 
things as they were, we shall come to a different con-^ 
elusion. 

Let us, then, for a few moments try and picture to 
ourselves a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Hugh in the 
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middle ages, witli its motley assemblage of cliaractera 
and costume, as so graphicallj painted by Chaucer, in 
bis Canterbury pilgnmage. 

"The perfite gentle Knight with his gippon (jupon) of 
fustian aQ besmottered." 

" For he was late come fjx)m his voyage 
And went for to do his pilgrimage." 

The young Squire— 

" A Lover and a Lusty Bachelor 
With his locks cruU as they were laid in press 
Wonderly deliver, and of great strength ; 
Singing he was and floitin^ all the day 
He was as firesh as is the Month of May.** 

The Squire's Yeoman — 

" clad in green, 
With sheaf of arrows bright and shene 
Under his belt bearing thriftily." 

The Prioress, who spoke French — 

" BO fetously. 
After the School of Stratford at Bow, 
For the French of Paris was to her nnknow, 
Who was so charitable and pitous. 
She would weep if she saw a mou^e, 
Caught in a trap ; 

A broche she wore on which a crowned A 
And after — amor vincit omnia." 

The Monk fit for an Abbot, 

'* Whose head was bald, and shone as any glas, 
And eke his face, as he had been anoint ; 
He was a lord full fat, and in good point, — 
A fat swan loved he best of any rest." 

The Friar — " a wanton and a merry " — 

'* Full of dalliance and fidr language — " 

The Marchant "with forked beard, clad in motley, 
with a Flanders' beaver hat." The clerk of Oxenford 
with his " horse as lean as a rake, and himself as lean, 
because he had not gotten him no benefice." The Ser- 
geant at Law, " warie and wise." The Frankelin " with 
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beard wliite as is a dairy, and complexion sangome." 
who loved good diet and a " sop in wine " : 

•* Who many a fat partrich had in mewe, 
And many a bream and many a luoe (pike) in stew." 

The Haberdasher and Tapisser, *' shapely for to be an 
Alderman." The Cook, to boil the chickens and the 
'* marie bones." The Shipman, with hue all brown, 
"who to reckon well his tides, there was none such 
from Hull to Carthage." The Doctor of phvsic, a " very 
perfitepractiser with druggs and lectuaries, and '' loved 
cold special." The Wife of Bath, widow of five hus- 
bands, 

*' Bold in face, and red in hue, 
Who on her ambler easily she satt, 
Iwimpled well, and on her head a hatt, 
As brode as is a buckler or a targe." 

The i)oor Parson of a town, "rich in holy thought 
and work, a learped man and derk." The Plowman, 
" in a Tabard, on a mare." The MUler, " a stout carle, 
big of brawn and of bone, with beard red as a fox, and 
broad as a spade." 

The Manciple of the Temple, "of whom all catours 
(purveyors) might take ensample." The Beve, " a slender 
and a cholerick man, whose beard was shave as nie as 
ere he can." The Sompnour, or apparitor, " witii a fire- 
red face and great black brows and beard, of whose 
visage bairns were sore afeard." The gentle Pardoner 
(who carried the Pope's indulgences), with his "glass 
f tdl of pig's bones, with which relics he got more money 
than the poor parson of the upland." 

'* And thus with fained flattering and japes 
He made the Parson and the people Apes." 

Let us imagine such a picturesque company of various 
characters and habiliments, att^ded by the usual fol- 
lowing of rogues and vagabonds, toiling on foot and on 
horseback, over hill and dale, wastes, and woodlands, 
from the moors of Derbyshire, from whence the minster 
oould be seen then, more distinctly through a clear atmo- 
sphere, unpolluted by the smoke of factories which now 
oast a haze over the district. Ever and anon the spires 
are lost to view and reappear-— as the cortege dips into a 
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valley or surmounts a Hill — scarcely increasing in size, 
as if they would never be reached. 

Floddmg onwards among the silvery birch and the 
giant oaks of Sherwood, wading through the thick 
waving brackens from which the deer spring, startled— 
halting, it ms^ be, for refreshment at the hospitable 
abbeys of Ruflrord, or of Welbeck — ^they cross the Idel 
stream and the marl hiUs of Grove or Headon, from' 
whence the triplfe-spired pyramid is seen more dis- 
tinctly on its promontory, giving fresh impetus to iAie 
movement forwards — ^and now, the River Trent safely 
ferried o'er, the huge cathedral looms bigger and bigger, 
and its glories expand into details. Onward they go, 
splashing and floimdering in the then unencloi^ 
marshes, or brushing through the purple brown heather. 
The solitary heron, disturbed in his fishing, betakes 
him with flapping wing and hoarse croak to his heronry 
in the deep woods of Skellingthorpe. The piewipes or 
plovers utter their plaintive cries as they flutter around, 
or dashing headlong with uplifted wings in their ziszag 
flight, gl^ce like silver sparks against the deep olue 
sky. ^e wild ducks rise with a clatter, the butter« 
bump or bittern and the snipe, from their haunt amid tiie 
rushes, and the kites sailing over the slug^h waters of 
the Foss, wave their forked rudder-like tails and ascend 
rapidly in widening circles, till they become mere specks 
in the firmaonent. 

The setting sun now glows with a ruddy gleam on the 
broad arcaded front and tapering spires. Presently 
sweet melody is borne upon the ear, rising and falling 
with the fltful gusts of the evening breeze. 'Tis the 
vesper chime of the Lady bells, from her own steeple, 
and the " aves " rise extatically with the swelling roar of 
many voices, to the Yirgin Patroness who then usurped 
the worship and the honour due only to the Etenuil; 
and the pilgrims hurry onwards into liie city, filling the 
High Street, swarming up the Steep, or climbing the 
"Greezen," or Grecian Stairs, as the quickest way to 
the sacred precincts. Soon the vast nave and the nume- 
rous chapels and chantries are thronged ; some, chiefly 
women and mothers, linger around the small shrine of 
the little Hugh, and look with pitying eyes at the boy 
e&gj with the bloody stigmata, which stands on a 
bra^et above; but denser masses cluster like bees 
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around ihe golden shrine of the great saint, whose 
jewelled feretory, with its glittering spires, towers abore 
the airay of priests in gorgeous copes, amid which flashes 
the mitre of my Lord of Lincoln, reckoned at that time the 
richest in England; — ^and the ghastly relics are exposed 
for veneration, whilst doads ox' incense rise in Tolumes 
to the roof, and solemn music reverberates through the 
aisles, as the priests retire in procession, leaving a crowd 
of devotees prostrating themselves with the extravagant 
gestures of Mahommedans, or crawling on all fours to 
rub themselves like auimals against the sides of the 
tomb — ^and the pageant is over — 

** And the masses are sung, 
And the bells are rang, 
And the feast shall be eaten merrily." 

The prelate holds high festival in the great hall of the 
palace, and discourses on public affairs with the chief 
guests, and draws forth from the Knieht tales of foreign 
ports, of Ghranada and Algizir. The Lord Abbot of 
Bardney is pouring the Le^nd of St. Oswald into the 
unwilling ears of a maiden m the new-fashioned head- 
dress, who looks much bored thereat, for the handsome 
Squire is at that moment whispering that she is like 
unto a dove among daws, at which she smiles and 
bliishes ; and two old ladies in homed head gear, ask the 
Prioress their neighbour, how that giggling giglot can 
be called fair, in a cap like the steeple of St. Hugh P But 
the reverend lady answereth not, for she is giving the 
Prior of Barlines a choice recipe for the feeding of 
small hounds, of which she hath a dainty pack : " Meat 
roast, milk, and wastel bread " — so those dames turn up 
the yellows of their eyes and groan, and resume their 
disotussion on the rdative beauties of orphrays and 
cockle shells, in ecclesiastical embroidenr, each being 
engaged in working a chasuble for her favourite con- 
fessor. 

The worshipful the Mayor banquets a blythe company 
below-hill, and the Haberdasher and the Tapisser reckon 
the prices of silk and wool, and Gascon wine with an 
alderman of Boston, and the monk getteth the rost he 
liketh best, in a fat cygnet from the Swanpool. The 
Pardoner makes good trade of his bottled pettitoes 

E 
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among the country priests, and of his indulgences among 
laics. The Sompner— 

** Haying well dronken fhe wine 
Will speak no word bat Latine," 

much to the amazement and disgust of the Town Clerk, 
who understandeth not that tongue, and mutters in his 
wrath a curse upon all Bioman gibberish, which the 
Pardoner, that sly fox, overhearing, jots him down in 
his black tablets as a heretic, or a Lollard at least, 
maturing for the rack, if not already ripe for the fag- 
got. 

** For of hie craft from Barwick to Ware, 
Ne was there such another Pardoner." 

The rest of the pilgrim band are treated at the refec- 
tories of the various friaries, black, white, and grey, 
whilst the city hostelries of White Hart, George and 
Dragon, Blue Boar, Horse, Swan, Spread Eagle, Lion, 
Leopard, &c., are thronged with guests; — 

^ Where sapper is set at a certain price ; 
And after supper playing they begin, 
And tales of right merry cheer, 
And thereupon the wine is set anon. 
Which having dronken, to rest goeth everyone ; " 

savine those who sally forth, full of wine and wassail, for 
a ni^t spree, of which there are not a few, and there 
be fights and brawls many; and in the mom a silver 
rdiquary is missing from St. Peter-at- Arches, an anti- 
pendium from St. Mary Crackpoole, and an ampid from 
St. Bumbold's with a tooth in it, about which there is 
great hue and cry — and a poor Jew is found stabbed 
below the chapel of St. Thomas of Canterbury on the 
High Bridge, of which very small accoimt is taken — ^and 
divers are wounded and maimed, as by routing and 
quarrelling, and two mutilated bodies found in the river, 
on which the crowner sitteth, and verdicts are taken of 
death from natural causes ; and so endeth our imaginary 
sketch of a pilgrimage to Lincoln; which, howeyer 
attractive when viewed through the retrospective vista 
of time, tinted by the prismatic hues of f anc^, and 
dressed in the picturesque ^arb of medisBvalism, mffered 
little probably in point of license and excess from similar 
gatherings detailed by a Spanish writer as taking x^ace 
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in that country, when vice scarcely disguised itself tinder 
the cloak of piety; and for which we can only find a 
parallel in the camp meetings in the backwoods of 
America, and religious eztraTaffancie& of a like charac- 
ter. Fanaticism is the same in iQl ages ; always a strange 
jumble of good and evil, and generally (which is the 
worst feature of it) producing a violent rebound in the 
opposite direction. So it was then ; for the leav^i of a 
great change was alrea^ beginning to work. The publi- 
cation of Wycliffe's Able, and the teaching of his 
followers, began to open men's eyes to the corruption 
which had eaten into the Church of Christ, through the 
papal system, and that ^gantic power which had bowed 
the necks of mighty kmgs, and trampled upon the 
rights of civil government, began to feel the fierce 
st^ggles of mankind to free themselves from its baleful 
yoke. 

In England the union of the White and Bed Boses 
by the marriage of Henry VII. with Elizabeth of Tork 
liad healed the wounds of civil war and given peace to 
the nation. That prud^it monarch (who, by the way, 
was an arrant screw) had sa^acitj enough to steer his 
course through a reign fraught with diiiiculties ; but he 
kept stauncmy to the " old faith," as it was called, and 
when he visited Lincoln in 1486, he kept his Easter 
there, and "on Shere Thursday, in the Bishop's hall, 
had thirty poor men, to whom he humbly and Christenly 
with his noble hands did wessh their feet." Bishop 
Russell did divine service in the cathedral, and the 
mayor sent a present of " 12 grete pykes, 12 grete 
tenches, and 12 salmons." Henry visited the city a^ain 
after his victory at Stokefield, and had another gut from 
the Corporation — " 2 fatt oxen, 20 fatt muttons, 12 fatt 
capons of grease, and 6 grett fat pykes." In 1501, the 
king had, for political reasons, arranged a marriage 
between his son Arthur, Prince of Wales, and Katherine 
of Arragon, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, which 
took pl^e in October of that year, the prince being only 
sixteen years of age. He died five months afterwards, 
and there was no posthumous issue. In 1503, the king 
projected a marriage between Arthur's widow and his 
second son Henry, which was agreed to, and a dispensa- 
tion from the pope was obtaiued. This marriage had 
considerable influence on religious affairs in the subse- 
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quent reign. Henry YII. died in 1509, leaving immense 
treasure. Bishop Smith died in 1514, and was succeeded 
by Thomas Wolsey (1514). This extraordinary man, the 
son of parents of obscure origin at Ipswich, had abready 
commended himself to the court by nis talents, and was 
Dean of Lincoln when Henry V ill. ascended the throne. 
He was also made Bishop of Toumay, and, the same year, 
Archbishop of York, and was succeeded at Lincoln by 
William Atwater, Dean of the Ohapel Royal (1614), who 
died in 1521, and was buried near Bishop Anwick, and 
was succeeded by John Longland, the king's confessor 
(1521). He built the chapel on the west side of the great 
south door. During his episcopate arose the quarrel 
between Henry Ylfl. and the pope about his domestic 
affairs. Having had several sons by his marriage with 
Katherine, who had all died, Henry found himself, 
eighteen years after, with only one daughter, Mary, 
whose alliance in marriage with Charles Y. and Francis 1. 
of France had been objected to on the ground that her 
legitimacy was doubtful. He had already been smitten 
by the charms of Anne Boleyn, and as it was desirable on 
national grounds to have a male heir to the throne, a 
double motive was given for desiring a divorce. The 
pope, at this period, was little better than a prisoner, 
Uharles Y. having besieged him in the Castle of St. 
Angelo, in Rome : Wolsey urged the pope to grant the 
dissolution of the marriage, but many delays took place, 
and Henry, whose passions were aroused, determined to 
assert the independence of the Crown, and thus became 
the instrument of accomplishing a mighty revolution in 
ecclesiastical affairs. Wolsey fell into disgrace, was 
deprived of his office as Lord Chancellor, made to sur» 
render his palaces of Whitehall and Hiampton Court, 
and though afterwards pardoned, was ordered in 1530 to 
repair to his diocese of York, and being summoned to 
London, soon afterwards died at .Leicester, a signal 
example of the instability of human greatness. Cramner 
was employed to write in favour of the divorce, which 
shortly after took place, and Anne Boleyn, who was a 
convert to the principles of the Reformation, became 
queen. It is not needful to detail how soon after the 
birth of her daughter Elizabeth the disappointed and 
licentious monardi got rid of her, and married Jane 
Seymour, by whom he had the long-desired male heir ; 
but whose birth cost the mother her life. A rebellion 
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had taken place in Lincolnshire in 1536, headed by the 
Prior of Barlings and Lord Hussey, but this was put an 
end to, and the Prior and Lord flnssey executed. A 
much more dangerous outbreak in Yorkshire, called the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, was also queUed, after which a 
fourth marriage was projected by Oranmer and Cromwell 
on expediency principles, for the support of the reformed 
faith, with Ann of Glebes. In the meantime the mo- 
nasteries were suppressed and their revenues confiscated ; 
but soon after the king determined to show that he did 
not intend to alter the religion, and " the bloody statute " 
was passed, by which the penalty of burning and hang^ing 
was enacted against those who denied transubstantiation, 
who maintained that it was lawful for priests to marry, 
that vows of chastity might be broken, that private 
masses were unprofitable, or that auricular confession 
was not necessary to salvation. Notwithstanding this, 
Cranmer managed to arrange the marriage, which took 
place in 1539 ; but disliking her from the first moment 
ne set eyes upon her (calling her a Flanders' mare), the 
king obtained a divorce under the plea that there had 
been a treaty of marriage between her and the Duke of 
Lorrain's son; and the following year he married 
Katherine Howard, yoxmg, pretty, but of doubtful repu- 
tation. In 1541, Henry made a progress to York, and 
visited Lincoln in his way. He was met at Temple 
Bruer by "the mayor and burgesses and yeomen of 
Lindsey Coast. Item : the Archdeacon of Lincoln, the 
Lord Dean, prebendaries and vicars rode and met the 
king one mile without the Liberty: his grace came 
ridmg, the queen's grace also— the king in green velvet, 
the queen in crimson velvet. A tent was fixed in which 
they changed their dresses. The king came forth in 
cloth of gold, the queen in cloth of sflver ; the ladies 
and children of honour also shifted their dresses." After 
they were again mounted, and the heralds had put on 
their coatfi, the gentlemen pensioners also riding, they 
went in this form : — 

My Lord Hastings bearing the sword, 

His Majesty, 

Six Children of Honour on great coursers. 

The Earl of Rutland, Queen's Chamberlain, 

Her Majesty, 

The Ladies, 

Captain of the Guard. 
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Not far froiu the tent was Mr. Mjssenden, sergeant* 
at-law, recorder of Lincoln, with the gentry of the county. 
They also and the mayor kneeled on their knees and 
cried three times : " Jesus save your Grace." The keys 
and sword and mace were presented by the major, who 
wafl placed by Olarencieux, and so entered the city. The 
bells were rung in all the churches of Lincoln, and divers 
places adjoining, " and so they proceeded to the mynster. 
The mayor attended him, and drew up at the mynstar 
gates. Then the bishop (Longland) and the 'ole quire 
and cross were ready and stood in the mynster on both 
sides, and when his grace was alighted at the west end, 
where were ordered and spread, as well carpets as stools, 
with cushions of gold cloth. Thereon a crucifix was 
laid, and one other to the queen's stool, and after his 
grace had kneeled down, the bishop came forth of the 
church and gave the crucifix for the king te kiss, and 
then the queen, and then censed them, the mitre being 
on his head, and they proceeded up the church, the king 
and queen going under the canopy te the sacrament 
where they made their prayers, the whole quire singing 
melodiously * Te Deum. The master of the king's horse 
took the carpets and stools for his fee. On the morrow, 
being Wednesday, his grace rode at afternoon to the 
castle and did vew the city. The footmen teok the 
canopjr for their fee. His grace and the queen departed 
on Friday from Lincoln te Gainsborough, proceeding 
forth the city with trumpeters, heralds, &c. The Erie 
of Derby bore the sword. 

It was during the stay at Lincoln, in the palace of the 
bishop, that the acts of criminality with Culpepper, one 
of the young men attendants on the court, with which 
the queen was afterwards charged, is said to have taken 
place, and at Gkiinsborough also ; these and other charges 
being proved, she was convicted and put to death the 
following year. From what we ^ther it would seem the 
king was already suspicious of ms wife, for it is remark- 
able that during this progress, After Grimsthorpe and 
Sleaford, they visited TSTocten, where the host^ was 
La^ Talboys, an old mistress of the king's, and, except 
at Lincoln and at Thornton Abbey, every house they 
stopped at in the county was tenanted by connections of 
that family. Burghs, Tyrwhitts, Toumays, and Monsona; 
so that the queen woxild be under espionage the whole 
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time. Katherine Piur, who, as widow of Lord Latimer, 
became afterward* queen, had been previously married 
to the son of Lord Burgh, who received the court ; and 
it is a curious speculauon whether the king may not 
have seen her first as a guest at those Gumsborough 
banquets. 

^ At this visit the minster had not been despoiled of its 
riches; the king therefore had an opportumty of view- 
ing personally the vast treasures and valuables contained 
within it, of which the following is a list prepared by 
the Commission which had been issued the year previous, 
and which were, shortly after, taken away : — 

** Of gold, 2621 oz. Of sUver, 4285 oz. 

Besides a great number of pearls and preciouB stones of great 
value ; diamonds, sapphires, rubies, turkjs, carbandes, &c 

Two Shrines, 
One of gold, called 6t. Hugh's, standing on the back side of the 
high altar nigh unto Dalison's Tomb. 

The other St. John d'AIderby's, of pure silver, in the great 
cross isle, not far ttom the door where the gallery court used to 
be kept. 

Oboziebs. 

4 of silver and copper gilt 

Texts. Chrismateries. 

Ampuls or vials for oil. 

MiTBBS. 

8, of which 4 were garnished ; 4 ungamished. 
The chief. My Lord of Lincoln's mitre, containing the follow- 
ing jewels : — 
To the forepart — 7 stones, blue and red. 
8 clusters of pearls. 
2 „ „ 

Two Angels holding 8 stones and 18 pearls. 
In the middle — 8 stones. 

7 clusters of pearls. 

12 stones. 

13 clusters of pearls. 

Four pillars of silver in the nether part, containing — 
8 stones. 13 stones. 

7 clusters of pearls. 13 clusters of pearls. 

Two Angels holding 8 stones, 22 pearls. 
2 pins of silver to make &st the labels. 
4 liars of silver. 
1 flower on the top of the mitre. • 
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294 Copes and OhasubleS) red, white, ptupley blue, greeny 
ftnd black. 
20 Morsee, silver and gilt 
35 Altar-cloths. 
2 great golden GandlestioksL 

2 BiWer gilt. 

3 silver and gilt. 

12 Thuribles, silver gilt. 

1 ship ditto. 

20 Basins, sUver and gilt. 

9 Staffs of wood ornamented with silver. 

15 Chalices, gold with precious stones and silver gilt 

1 Feretrum, with a cross aisle and steeple, and an inoage 

of Our Lady, with a place to put the sacrament in, silver gift, 

341 oz. 
14 ditto, silver gilt or crystal, containing relics— fingers of 

St Katharine, tooth of 8t Paul, joint of St Sebastian, and 

a bone of St. Lawrence. 

10 Philatories with bones of St Stephen, St. Agnes, and 
St. Vincent and a tooth of St. Hugh. 

5 Ampuls of crystal with relics. 

5 TaMrnacles of ivory and wood with relics. 

1 great image of our Saviour, silver gUt, with a void in the 
heart for the Sacrament on Easter Day. 

A great image of Our Lady sitting in a chair, silver gilt, 
wearing a crown set with stones and pearls, one bell with stones 
and pearls roond her neck, and an ouche depending. In her 
hand a sceptre set with stones and pearls and a bird on the top. 
Her child sitting on her knee, crowned with a diadem of pearls 
and stones, and a ball and cross, silver gilt, in his right hand, 
at his feet an escutcheon of arms. 

Belies of the 11,000 virgins enclosed in a head of silver, 70 os. 

24 chests of ivory, 6 pyxes of chrystal ivory and silver gilt, 
14 Crosses of silver gilt with precious stones, one weighing 
128 oz., one 86 oz., one 84 oz." 

The great wealth of the royal excheqtier when Henry 
aacended the throne, made him one of the most powerful 
monarchs in Europe. His tastes were expensive, and he 
lavished so much in mud psjgeants like the '* Field of 
the Cloth of Gk)ld" tiiat he xoxmd himself after some 
years, short of monev, and this no doubt sharpened his 
desire for the dissolution of the mcmaateries, and the 
plunder of the cathedrals. Compunction seems occa- 
sionally to have visited him, but his habits of self- 
indulgence and self-will, never controlled, made him their 
slave to the end. 
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Abont this time, Anne Ajscoogli, the second daughter 
of Sir William Ayscough, of &)uth Kelsey, who had 
married a Lincolnshire gentleman of the name of Kjme, 
having embraced the rSorm doctrine, was driven from 
her husband's home and was taken into the household of 
Katherine Parr, and in 1545, when the Papists were 
plotting against the queen, who favoured the reformers, 
she was tt^en before what was called the " Quest " and 
examined, placed in the Tower, and afterwards put u^on 
the rack. One of the charges against her was ** reading 
of the Bible on her knees in the minster." Eventually 
she was burnt in Smithfield, being one of the first victims 
for the reformed faith. The queen would probably have 
been also sacrificed, had not Henry himself been removed 
by death in 1547. Bishop Longland died the same vear 
and was buried at Eton, but his chapel and tomb, which 
he had prepared, remain, with an ornamented frieze, on 
which is inscribed the motto " Longa terra mensura ejus 
Dominus dedit," with the royal arms and supporters. 
He was succeeded by Henry Holbeach, 1547, who had 
been a pliant tool of the late king's. The great central 
spire was blown down the same year. This prelate sur. 
rendered the manors of the see, so that from being one 
of the richest, it was one of the poorest in the kingdom. 
He received in exchange the rectorial tithes of some 
towns and villages, which were thus deprived of the 
advantages of resident clergy. 

This miserable man also at^doned the Lincoln Palace, 
and (the minster being a second time plundered of the 
few valuables left in it) died 1551, and was buried 

Erivately. He was succeed by John Taylor, 1552, the 
rst bisnop of the reformed Church ; but the death of 
Edward, and the defeat of the clique who had placed 
the imf ortunate Jane Grey on the throne, soon displaced 
him. On the accession of Mary, in 1553, he was deprived, 
and John White, Warden of Winchester, was consecrated 
1554. It is no wonder that during these troubled times 
there were many, especially amon^ the poor, who felt 
deeply the changes which were takmg place : some who 
had l>een tenants of the great monasteries and had lived 
in quiet and peace, varied only by occasional visits to 
the great church on holy days, when they witnessed the 
ornate services which they scarcely understood, but 
which pleased the eye, as the hospitable dole cheered 
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and refreshed their bodies, — these were, in many cases, 
tamed out upon the world by the court favourites to 
whom those nch foundations liad been granted, and the 
noble structures which they had been taught to venerate^ 
desecrated or pulled down. Yet as they gradually got 
to learn the Measures which had been concealed from 
them, under a Latin garb, and received into their 
hearts the word of Life conveyed to their understanding 
in their mother tongue, they began by degrees to cherish 
the comfortable doctrines of the primitive faith, as per- 
secution and danger gathered around them. Such must 
have been the case with many, on the accession of Queen 
Mary; nor were the events which followed likdi;y to 
quench the sparks of inquiring zeal, though they might 
be apparently smothered for uie time by the terrors of 
persecution. 

The same year the queen married I^ilip of Spain, a 
gloomy bigot, to whom may be attributed, in a great 
measure, the extraordinary atrocities which occurred 
during this bloody reign. No less than 300 were com* 
mitted to the flames, among which were Cranmer, 
Ridley, Latim^, and Hooper, and 30,000 were exiled. 
The que^ died in 1558 ; a happy jubilee for England, 
and the five years' experience of papistical revival will 
never be forgotten by the Englisn people. White was 
one of the three bishops who sat upon the pope's com- 
mission against Bidl^ and Latimer. He was translated 
to Winchester in 1556, and was succeeded by Thomas 
Watson, Dean of Durham, 1557, a zealous papist, who 
very soon excited the anger of the reformers by threaten- 
ing to excommunicate Queen Elizabeth. But the tide 
was now turned, and he was very quickly deprived of his 
bishopric and put in prison. Nicholas Bullingham, 1559, 
was consecrated in his place. There is no notice of him 
except that he resigned some of the old possessions 
which his ^edecessor had obtained back, and was re- 
moved to Worcester. He was succeeded by Thomas 
Cooper, 1570, much extolled by Camden, a learned and 
excellent prelate who wrote several books. The diffi- 
culties tlm>ush which Elizabeth had to steer were mani- 
fold, but she nad the wisdom to choose wise counsellors 
and to trust them when chosen, and her own sagacity 
and resolution, backed by the general confidence ana 
affection of her people, carried England through a 
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tronbloiiB forty years, with ^eat fame and glory. The 
Jesuits tried all their cunning to disturb the reformed 
Church. Assuming the garb and tenets of Puritans and 
Anabaptists (for which they had a dispensation from 
the pope), they endeavoured to obtain possession of the 
English pulpits in order to sow ^sension in the Church. 
The Spanish king sent forth the great Armada to restore 
popery at the cannon's mouth. The Queen of Scots and 
her adherents plotted against the EngHsh queen, and 
the bloody tragedy of St. Bartholomew was perpe^ted 
to terrify the Protestants and stamp out the plague of 
Reformation. But the Jesuit plots were unsuccessful; 
the Armada suffered ignominious defeat. The French 
Ambassador, after that diabolical massacre, was reoeiyed 
by the English queen and her court in mourning robes 
as a fitting and significant rebuke, and the Soottish 
queen lost her head; and so the reformed Church of 
England was providentiaUy preserved. Bishop Cooper, 
being translated to Winchester, waa succeeded at Lincoln 
by William Wickham, 1584, who was succeeded by 
WiUiam Chaderton, Bishop of Chester, 1595. He died 
in 1608, and was buried at Souihoe, near Bugden. He 
was succeeded by William Barlow, Bishop of Rochesteir, 
1608, called by the Puritans " the Barley Loaf." He was 
one of the bishops appointed by James I. to preach 
before him at Hampton Court, to uphold the doctrines 
of the Church of England, and was also the first of the 
bishops who held a visitation of tibie chapter since the 
Reformation ; but the sceptre was swayed now by a feeble 
hand, compared with the firm grasp of Elizabeth, uid the 
sectaries grew bolder encouraged by the soeoess of the 
Scottish Presbyterians; so taa^ when Charles I. suc« 
ceeded to the throne, he found himself in many diffi- 
culties, and being a bolder character than his father, 
proceeded at once to those arbitrary measures which, 
from the opposition they aroused, ultimately led to his 
dethronement and death. Bishop Barlow died in 1613, 
and was succeeded by Richard Neal, 1614, who held the 
see for a short time, beir^ promoted to London in 1621. 
During his episcopate Kin^ James visited Lincoln, on 
the 27th March, 1617. " His majesty hunted along the 
Heath and came not by the highway, and so the sheriffs 
(William Solomon and Boger Beck) and the citizens 
removed to that place, each with a white staff and clad 
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in cloth ^wns of purple in grain, and on horseback with 
foot cloths, together with aU who had been sheriffs, on 
horseback in Hack eowns of the antientest fashion ; all 
that had been chamberlains in violet gowns ; divers other 
citizens in Uke colours, booted and spurred on horse- 
back, with new javelins in their hands, fringed red and 
white, being set in order by his majesty's officers (who 
came for that end) two and two in nuik, were appointed 
to stand in the way, near the Cross of the Cliff, where 
his majesty could not miss them, the sheriffs being 
hindmost. When his majesty drew near, the two sheriffe 
only alighted, and way being made for them to his high- 
ness in his caroche, and kneeling the elder delivered his 
staff first and his majesty gave it back. The other 
sheriff did the like, and so both took horse a^ain and 
rid, bareheaded. The high sheriff (Sir Francis South 
of Kelstem) and his men were then, by the king's officers, 
put by, and the other citizens in their degrees rid bare- 
neaded, and conducted the king to his lodging in St. 
Katherine's." 

St. Kathenne's was outside the Bargates, on the left 
of the road entering the city, and nothing remains now 
but inequalities of the ground or new buildings. 

" The king entered the city the second day, coming 
to the Bargates in his caroche, where he alighted and 
took his horse of state, caparisoned most rich, when the 
mayor, Robert Mason, and the aldermen in scarlet robes, 
attended, each with a man in livery. At the Bargates 
the mayor handed the sword to his majesty, but his 
majesty put it back with all grace; which ended, the 
mayor delivered to his majesty a goodly enamelled and 
gilt silver cup, a full elne in height, in weight a hundred 
merks in silver, which the king took with great delight 
and content, and, moving his hat, thanked them, and 
delivered it to one of his K>otmen, to carry openly in his 
hand all the way to the mynster gates at the west end 
thereof, when the king kneeled down on a cushion which 
was there prepared, and prayed a short ]prayer, and so 
under the canopy which was held over him by four or 
six prebends in surpUces, went into the quire, the mayor 
still bearing the sword, the aldermen and other citizens, 
in their gowns, ^oing before into the quire, and there 
sat by the bishop^ pue hanged about with rich hangings 
in a chair all prayer time; Mr. Dean saying prayers. 
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the mayor holding the sword before him. After prayers 
done, nis majesty went about the church to see the 
ancient monuments thereof, and so into the chapter 
house, from thence in his caroche, and therein to his 
lodgings at St. Katherine's, down Potter's-gate head; 
the mayor bearing the sword until he took caroche." 

" On Sunday his majesty went to the minster, and at 
the west door was met by three bishops, Neal, -Aiidrews, 
and Montague, and the dean (Matthew Parker), and the 
chapter, who made him a short speech. Mr. Mayor and 
his brethren, sheriff and citizens, in their gowns, went 
two and two, and dividing at the quire door made a fair 
lane for his majesty, to keep him from the press of the 
people. The Bishop of Lincoln preached, after which 
sermon the king touched fifty persons for the king's 
evil. He then <Sned at the bishop's palace, and after 
dinner to St. Katherine's. On Tuesday, Mr. Eland 
(Rector of Kettlethorpe and Chancellor of Lincoln) 
preached before the king in his Chamber of Presence, 
where, after the sermon, his majesty did touch fifty-three 
for the evil." 

" On Wednesday, his majes^ came in his caroche to 
the sign of the George, by the Stonebow, to see a cocking 
there, where he appointed four cocks to be put in the pit 
altogether, which made his majesty verv merry." 

"From thence to the Spread Eagle to see a prize 
played by a fensor of the city and a servant of some 
attendant of the court, who made a challenge, where the 
fensor and scoUers of the city had the better. On which 
his majesty called for his porter, who called for sword 
and buckler, and gave and received a broken pate, and 
others had hurts." 

" The king then entered his caroche at the inner gate, 
where the mayor and aldermen did crave answer to the 
petition about scowering the Poss." 

" On Thursday there was a ^eat horse race on the 
Heath, for a cup, where his majesty stood on a scaffold 
the city had caused to be set up, and withal caused the 
race, a quarter of a mile long, to be raled and corded 
with ropes and hoops on both sides, whereby the people 
were kept out, and the horses that ronned were seen 
fair." 

" On Friday was a great hunting, and a race by the 
horses which rid the seat for a golden snaffle; and a race 
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between thiree Irishmeii and an Englishman, and the 
Englishman wonne the race." 

" The same day, the kine knighted at Lincoln Sir 
Henry Bretton, of Snirey, Sir John Buck, of Lincoln- 
shire, and Sir Eichard Wilmer, of Northants." 

" On Saturday the king, after dinner, went to Newarke, 
at whose departure at St. Katherine's, Mr. Mayor and his 
brethren did give attendance, and he gave forth his hand 
to the mayor, the aldermen, and town clerk, who all 
kissed the same; when he thanked them saying, 'If 
God lent him life he would see them oftener,' and so 
* took his caroche, Mr. Sheriffs riding before in their 
gowns with white staves and javelins, until the hither 
eni of Bracebridge Bridge where they took their leaves 
and he moved hu hat to them. Then the high sheriff 
and his men received him at the further end of the 
bridge,* beyond the water," and so bonnie King Jamie 
went forward on his journey. 

Bishop Neale, being promoted to London in 1621, was 
succeed^ by John Williams, 1621, a Welshman, of con- 
sideiltble energy and power of mind. He united himself 
with the Puritan par^ against Archbishop Laud, and 
was fined by the Star Chamber. King Charles I. visited 
Lincoln in 1640, and was met by one of the sheriffs (Mr. 
Original Peart), and probably by other citizens, at 
Burton Wall. 

In 1641 Williams was promoted to York, and was 
succeeded b^ Thomas Winniffe, Dean of St. Paul's, a 
man of learning and piety. King Charles again visited 
Lincoln in 1642, in order to summon to his assistance 
the well-affected gentry and freeholders of the county. 
They were to meet him to consult on the best means of 
suppriessing the rebellious outbreaks of the Puritans. 
It is difficult to ascertain what reception he met with. 
Colonel Charles Dallison, son of Sir Thomas Dallison, 
of Greetwell, read a loyal address, and the king made 
a handsome reply, but proceeded the second day to 
Beverley ; and in 1648 the civil troubles, which ended 
in the impeachment and execution of Laud, and after- 
wards of the king, and the temporary establishment of 
a military despotism (the usual termination of sucH 
commotions), rendered Bishop Winniffe's episcopate a 
season of trial and suffering ; for his tempomlities were 
seized, his palace at Lincoln made a common prison, the 
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castle beine occupied by the Parliame-ntaxians, and the 
cathedral desecrated. Daring the interregnum when 
fanaticism reigned supreme, 

** And they had compassed all they pra/d and swore. 
And fought, and preached, and plundered for^ 
Snbdued the* Nation, Church, and State, 
And all things but Iheir laws and hate ; 
They met no sooner, but prepared 
To pull down all the war had spared. 
Agreed in nothing but f aboliiui, 
Subvert, extirpate, and demolish." 

So that when Evelyn visited Lincoln in 1654, he found 
it " an old confused town, very long, uneven, stee]^, and 
lagged, formerly full of good nouses. . . . The minster 
almost comparable to York itself, but the soldiers had 
lately knocked off most of the brasses from the grave- 
stones, so that few inscriptions were left ; they told us 
that these men went in with axes and hammers, and 
shut themselves in till they had rent and torn off some 
bar^e-loads of metal, not sparing even the monimients 
of the dead, so hellish an avarice possessed them ; besides 
which, they exceedingly ruined the city." 

This account is corroborated by the Mercurius Anlicus. 
"The cathedrals, paiiicularly that at Lincoln, hath 
lately been profanea by Cromwell's crew of Brownists, 
who have pulled down the brave carved works, torn to 
pieces the monuments and tombs, shot down escutcheons 
and arms of benefactors, and have filled each comer of 
that holy place with their own and horses' dung, in so 
horrid a manner, as the Lord Kimbolton would turn 
away his groom that should suffer his worst stable to 
lie half as nasty as he and Cromwell have made the 
house of Grod." 

Such were the doings of those who would justify any 
crime by a text, or pick their neighbour's pocket whilst 
singing off the same psalm-book; who falsified their 
professions by their acts, like those inconsistent men 
who, in these days, preach simple obedience, and practise 
elaborate insubordination ; forgetting that their flocks 
may happen to study the or£nation service, or they 
perhaps would not flagellate themselves weekly for the 
public entertainment; unless indeed their cerebellums 
be infected like those of their prototypes, with the 
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maggots of inf allibilitj, in whioli case, we opine there 
is no cure but an asylum, with medical superintendence. 
Bishop Winniffe retired, after deprivation, to Lambourne, 
in Berkshire, where he died in 1654 The see remained 
vacant till 

<< Tossed by a farious hurricane^ 
Old Oliver gave up his reign, 
And next his son and heir apparent. 
Succeeded, though a lame vicegerent ; " 

for in the same year, 1660, the Restoration took place 
with great joy, and Itobert Sanderson was made bishop, 
a divine whose learning and piety will ever be cherished 
in the Church of Okrist. He had undergone many 
troubles, and did not long survive his preferment, dying 
at Buckden in 1663. We owe to his care and that <3 
Sir William Dugdale a list of the monuments in the 
minster before the;y were despoiled and ruined. He was 
succeeded by Benjamin Laney, 1663, William Fuller, 
1667, who placed an altar-tomb over the site of St. 
Hugh's shrme, with a suitable inscription, and en- 
deavoured to repair the damages committed by the 
zealots during the interregnum. Thomas Barlow, 1675. 
The fanaticism and profanity of the Puritans produced, 
as all such extremes do, a strong reaction, and the 
licentiousness of the court of Charles 11. operated very 
seriously against the Church of England. It is difficult 
to imagine how religious men managed to steer their 
course amidst the trials they must have encountered, 
judging from the life-like picture of the times presented 
to us in the memoirs of Pepys and Evelyn. 'Pojperj 
began again to rear its crest after the death of Charles II. 
under the auspices of James II. But the English people 
had not forgotten the flames of Smithfield, and the 
Bevolution of 1688 was the result, when the crown was 

g'ven to William of Orange and the Princess Mary, 
ishop Barlow died in 1691, and was succeeded by 
Thomas Tenison, 1698, a learned and eminent divine, 
who, during the short time he was at Lincoln, held a 
visitation <3 the chapter. He was promoted to Canter- 
bury in 1694, and was succeeded by James Gardener, 
1694. 

In the next year King William visited Lincoln. He 
brought with mm some noblemen as his guards He got 
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to liincoln October 28tli, at 7 p.m., and tlie next morning 
went to prayers at the cathedral, where the clergy kissed 
hands ; after which he proceeded in his coach to Wei: 
beck. He brought his own provision, but ate nothing. 
The fact was ** our great deliverer " had in Lincolnshire 
phrEkse got " vei^ fresh," which means tipsy, at Sir John 
Brownlow's, at fielton, the night before, for the account 
says, " the king was exceedingly merry there and drank 
very freely, which was the occasion when he came to 
Lincoln, he could take nothing but a porrinser of 
milk." Bishop Gardener died in 1705, ana was buried 
in the minster. He was succeeded by William Wake, 
1705, another distinguished divine, who succeeded 
Tenison as Archbishop of Canterbury. Bishops Gibson, 
Reynolds, Thomas, and Green followed in 1715, 1723, 
1740, and 1761. Little was done to the fabric of the 
cathedral except building the two arches with cir- 
cular openings under the western towers, which it is 
believed are as useless as they are ugly. The church 
was placed under the care of Essex, who designed the 
tabernacle over the altar and part of the screen. He 
also placed the open tracery between the pinnacles of 
the great tower, which, though coarsely executed, has a 
good effect from below. A new pavement was laid down 
in 1782, and the old gravestones removed into the aisles, 
so that it is impossible, even with the assistance of 
Dugdale and Sanderson's plan, to know from whence 
they were taken ; the old marks where the clergy used 
to stand in the nave were also removed, and the spaces 
between the ribs of the vaulting which are ornamented 
with fresco patterns were whitewashed. 

Bishop Green died in 1779, and was followed by 
Thurlow (brother to the Lord Chancellor), who was 
succeeded by Pretyman (tutor to Mr, Pitt), who changed 
his name to Tomlme for an estate left him by a Lincoln- 
shire squire of that name, who was no relation. He was 
succeeded by Bishop Pelham, of the Sussex family of 
that name; after whom came Bishop Kaye, in whose 
time the diocese was altered, the county of Lincoln 
being alone left, with the addition of Nottingham, taken 
from the province of York. Buckden was sold, and 
instead of making the palace at Lincoln the episcopal 
residence, the commissioners purchased and spent large 
sums on Riseholme, a house two miles to the north of 

L 
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Lincoln ; for wliat possible reajson this was done, whether 
to test the lungs and walking powers of young curates, 
or to encourage the keepers of gigs and flies, we know 
not, but the cost of buying and adding to country 
residences, and the blunders made in man^ of the new 
arrangements, show the evil of rushing into changjes 
without sufficient acquaintance with the subject and its 
details. The folly oi it has been acknowledged in the 
case of Gloucester, by the re-selling the new purchase 
of Stapleton. "We ourselves heard an ecclesiastical com- 
missioner, now long dead, asked the question, whilst 
viewing the old p^ace and gardens, why they did not 
place the Bishop of Lincoln there, and the answer was, 
" We did not know what a charming situation it is ; " a 
provoking confession of ignorance. But, notwithstand- 
ing this great mistake, the advantages to the diocese of 
a bishop resident near the cathedral city (instead of 
miles away) has been great. The amiable Bishop Kaye 
initiated several beneficial projects, which have been 
carried out and enlarged by his successors, to whose 
merits and untiring zeal we believe every churchman in 
the diocese will bear cordial and grateful testimony.- 
Amongst other good deeds, Bishop Wordsworth has 
established a theological college for students for holy 
orders. 

Let us now shortly survey the cathedral as it is, and 
first, the west front. Observe the open jointed work of 
Bemigius, up to the interlacing arcade of Alexander; 
the Norman stories of the two towers, the three door- 
ways of the same period, two tiers of St. Hugh's Early 
English work on the south side, and one tier on the 
north; the work of Hugh de Wells above, and the 
round window on the north; the work of Grostete on 
the south, the central gable with its statues, the cinque- 
foil window, upper arcades, and flanking turrets crowned 
by the figures of the swineherd on the north, and Bishop 
Hugh on the south ; the three later inserted windows, 
the eleven kings, and the upper stories of the towers. 

On entering by the central doorway, observe the grave 
of Bishop Smith, now only marked by a name in the 
floor and a small tablet above, also a modem marble to 
Lincolnshire soldiers who fell in the Indian wars. 

On the left, the chapel of St. Mary Magdalene; on 
the right, a chapel now used as the consistory court. 
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Observe also the vestibules to the chapels, now divided 
bj a wall, one called the ringers' chamber, and the cor- 
responding one on the opposite side ; examine the pas- 
sages and chambers in the west front, the elastic stone 
beam, &c. 

. In the nave, according to Dngdale and Sanderson's 
survey, were a great number of monuments ; among the 
most important were those of — 

Bishops Smith, Anwyk, Atwater, Gynwell. 

Dean Mackworth (by Ihe south-west pillar of Our Lady's 

steeple). 
Treasurer Skelton, on whose tomb were formerly paid manv 

church rates, as was the case on Treasurer Haxby*s tomb 

in York Minster. 
Judge Monson. 
Sir Philip TQney. 
Henry and Isaac Sapcote. 
Edmund Yerburgh and his Wife. 
Johannes de Multon Miles. 
Thomas Sapperton. 
Robert Constable. 
Sir Adam de Osgodby. 

and a large number of canons and other members of the 
cathedral body. Remigius's fine old font stands now in 
its old place. 

Observe the different heights of the bases of the 
pillars on the north and south, the traces of fresco 
painted borders next the ribs of the vaulting and over 
the nave arches, the modem stained windows, and 
compare them with the small f i^agments of old glass in 
the upper part of the tracery of the west window, and 
also with the fine old glass in the northern circle, the 
lancets below it, and the lancets in the south transept : 
notice a small portion of original glass in the lower rim 
of the southern circle. It is said that the angel figures 
in the lancet on the north were removed from the 
western window — ^vide Winston's paper on stained glass 
in 'Transactions of the Archaeological Institute.* See 
the chapels of St. Thomas the Apostle, St. Denis, and St. 
Nicholas (see Plan), in the north transept, with some 
old gravestones to Dean Lissington, Sir William EUjs 
and^ife, &c. 

This transept has been well repaired, and the fresco 
pattern on the roof renewed, but the divisions of the 

L 2 
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stones have been mucli too strongly marked in some 
places, and the effect of the dog-tooth ornament injured 
p J the breaks ; see the first Hngh's work in the arcades 
in St. Thomas's chapel, the two oaken screens, and the 
modem one of deal. 

See the doorways on each side the screen, with foliage, 
owls, &c., and the wonderful freedom and beauty of flie 
carving, e.g. the dragon, Ac., over the entrance to the 
choir — ^the diaper work (the mitres and heads of the 
small figures of bishops are modem). Note St. Hugh's 
work again, in the chapel of St. Edward the Martyr, 
founded by Henry, Duke of Lancaster, and the inscrip- 
tion "oremus pro benefactoribus istius ecclesie"; the 
chapels of St. John the Evangelist, and St. Giles, in which 
are buried Sir George Talboys and Dean Ward ; on the 
west wall may be traced the beginning of St. Hugh's work, 
also the site of Bishop D'Alderby's sm^e. See the GkiHlee 
porch and the great gates to it, near the entrance to the 
staircase leading up te the great tower. The best points 
to view this grand transept are from the GtaHlee porch 
door on the south, and from the corresponding angle 
on the north-west, when the lantern under the great 
tower, about 120 feet high from the pavement, appears 
to wce&t advantage, and yields only in grandeur to ti^at 
of X ork, as seen from the south door of the transept, 
which we consider without a rival in England or abroad. 
The organ placed oyer the screen forms a good break to 
the long vista, which, from the comparative want of 
elevation, would be too telescopic, like Sir Joseph Banks' 
view from the gallery at the west end. OrigmaUy the 
organ was placed on the north side, as at Ely now, where 
it hangs like a golden birdcage; were there no rood 
screen, possibly it would be best divided, as at St. Paul's, 
and placed in two cases above the stall work, so as to 
hide the upper part of the arches on the eastern sides oi 
the tower, out, as there ia a screen, the present situation 
seems the best, though the case (in many respects well 
carved) is too short and squat, and not Dig enough to 
hold the bass pipes of the present instrument, which 
is too small. If the upper part of the case were 
widened and heightened, leaving the lower ^part its 
present width, it would be an improvement, and probably 
some arrangement might be made to enable it to be used 
for the nave, as well as for the regular services in the 
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choir. It appears dear, from the narroiniess of the front 
row of seats, that the chorister boys were more nnmerotis 
formerly. 

Underneath the choir is the apse of the Norman 
church (see plan), and in its midst is the stone belonging 
to the old pavement where the Litany is sung, on which 
are engraved the words " Oantate Hie." The brass chan- 
delier was given by Sir Thomas Meers in 1698; the 
brazen eagle W Jolm Goche, 1667. The bishop's throne 
is modem. The pulpit lately erected has some excellent 
carving, but the staircase is ugly, and the canopy, hand- 
some in itself, is a questionable adjunct, from the diffi- 
culty of fixing it so as not to ^ve the appearance of 
insecurity, which two slender pillars only tend to in- 
crease. The iron gates are excellent medisBval work, and 
the new frieze at the top a creditable specimen of 
modem art. The two beautiful canopies on the north 
side, beyond the lesser transept, are specially worth 
notice; one is an Easter sepulchre, the other has a 
modem inscription to Hemigius. On the opposite side 
are the tombs of Eatheiine Swynford and her daughter 
the Countess of Westmorland; the latter has oeen 
shamefuUy curtailed and squeezed into the chantry of 
the former, and ought to be moved back to its old posi- 
tion, and both greatly need restoration. The altar rails 
are of brass, of a design more adapted for wood than 
metaL The elaborate brass chandehers within the rails 
are a mistake, for they cannot be properly cleaned, look 
by day very shabby, and are rarely, if ever, fully lighted. 
Modem brass screens are failures in every instance the 
writer has seen. The greater part of the altar screen, 
with the exception of some beautiful diaper work, which 
probably belonged to the stone seats usually found in 
chancels, is Essex's work, as also is the tabernacle, or, as 
some would call it, " baldachino," we suppose, for the 
pleasure of using foreign phraseology; the baldachino 
being in its original sense, we b^eve, a canopy of 
rich tissue called " bawdekin," for covering statel)eds, 
thrones, or altars, and introduced into architecture when 
imitated in stone, marble, or bronze. A painting of the 
Annunciation, by the Rev. W. Peters, who assisted in 
illustrating Boydell's Shakesijeare, was originaDy placed 
within it ; a work of no merit, wliich was removed and 
replaced by carved work and tracery. The altar carpet 
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was worked by the following ladies, chiefly belonging 
to the county: — The Duchess of St. Albans, Lady G. 
Oholmeley, La^ Yarborough, Lady Mary Christopher, 
Lady Monson, Lady Anderson, Lady l^dLthorpe, Lady 
Welby, Lady Dymoke, Mrs. H. Bacon, Mrs. Chaplin, 
Mrs. Nevile, Mrs. Sheffield, Mrs. Boucherett, Mrs. Hus- 
sey Facke, Mrs. Pretyman, Mrs. Barnard, Mrs. Hoare, 
Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Sherbrooke, Mrs. Weston Amcotts, 
Mrs. H. Ne^ile, Mrs. Cooper, Mrs. Swan, Mjb. E. West, 
Misses Welby, Anderson, E. Anderson, Ward, Thorold, 
Willoughby, Beckett, Alington, Elwes, Prince, Dymoke, 
Praed, Fane, Welby, Macdonald, and others. Two large 
brass candlesticks, plain compared with those in St. 
Paul's and the Chapels Boyal, give dignity from their 
size to the altar, which is covered with cnmson velvet, and 
flanked by two chairs of remarkable ugliness; the old 
chair in the library, apparently an enthronization chair, 
is of more suitable desien. In the south aisle of the 
choir, called the Chanters Aisle, are the remains of the 
shrine of little St. Hugh, with traces of colour and coats 
of arms ; nearly opposite is the diaper work, at the back 
of the lavatory, in which a nest of young birds with the 
old ones f etcmng food, is introduced ; in the north aisle, 
the bracket on a pillar. In the south transept, notice 
the chapels, the sii^ of the graves of Bishops Grostilte, 
Repinedon, Gravesend, and Lexington; the marble effigy 
of Bishop Kaye, by Westmacott, a feeble performance, 
and not well placed ; the rich clusters of foliage above, 
the vestries, and a small crypt, or treasury as it is some- 
times called. From this point the north transept is 
seen to advantage; looking beyond the modem carved 
work (which conceals some strengthening beams) through 
the tnf orium, to the windows in the gable above, one is 
the better able to judge what the effect would be had 
the stone vaulting, been raised to that pitch. The two 
lower windows fiUed with glass by the Messrs. Sutton, 
are the best imitations of old glass in the cathedral. 
See the chamber, over the door of which are four bishops, 
badly painted by Damini, an Italian artist, at the begin- 
ning of the last century; the iron work on the door and 
shutters is original; above was formerly a floor, and the 
stone shelves are supposed to have been used to keep 
spiceries and drues for the infirm, who from the cham- 
ber adjoining coiud hear the services : this part of the 
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building is curious and interesting. The northernmost 
chapel was originally larger, and curtailed in later 
times: a door mled with reticulated work appears at 
some period to have commtmicated with the chapter 
house or some buildings, prior to what are now used as 
workshops. Notice the excellent carving of a young 
man's head on the left of this chapel, and the base 
mouldings and piers of St. Hugh's work. Near this 
was the chamber of timber, " where the searchers of the 
church used to He, under which every night they had an 
allowance of bread and beer; at the shutting of the 
doors the custom was to toll the greatest of our Lady's 
beUs forty tolls, and, after, to go to that place to eat and 
drink, and then walk round and search the church." 
The door into the cloister has some fine iron work. An 
attempt at fresco has been made in the first part of the 
cloister, but, like most modem work, too insi^ificantly 
neat to be successful. The rest of the vault is of wood ; 
the floors abound in incised gravestones, but they have 
been tfrribly smashed by timber, &c., wliich used to be 
laid there. The incised figure and inscription to Bichard 
de Gaynsborough, the sculptor, might be easily renewed 
from what still remains. The modem grave of " Eliza- 
beth Penrose," the authoress of various histories, imder 
the name of Mrs. Markham, should not be passed by 
unnoticed. A small door on the left leads to the space 
between the transepts, where the works of the first and 
second Hugh and the various breaks in the mouldings, 
&c., m^ be studied. Observe a dragon, renewed by 
Mr. R. Hague, the master mason, in a very spirited style. 
The chapter house is a decagon of Early English with later 
additions. The modem stained windows here are the 
best that have been put up, but by some carelessness 
the labels have been wrongly placed. Such carelessness 
is inexcusable. Notice the sloping floor and the socket 
for the processional cross ; here, in 1309, the Preceptor 
of Temple Bi-uer was arraigned; and in 1824 (whilst the 
county courts were being built), a chimney sweep, for a 
murder near Brigg: it was a long trial, lasting till 
twilight, and, as the shadows of evening fell thicker and 
thicker on the vaults and arcades, the awful scene, 
whilst the sentence of death was pronounceti by the 
judge in his black cap, amidst the deepening gloom, can 
never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. The north 
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side of the cloister consists of an arcade to siim>ort the 
cathedral library, bnilt by Sir Christopher Wren for 
Dean Honeywood, who left a collection of books which 
has been added to since, but many of the old illruninated 
MSS. have been mutilated through the carelessness ci 
the former (so called) suardians of the church, and some 
sold. There are stiU remaining many cnrioiis and 
valuable books, and a perfect cop^ of the great Charter^ 
besides other curiosities, and the library is made available 
for the clergy of the diocese. Under the staircase a. 
Roman pavement, formerly lying several feet below the 
surface of the quadrangle, and evidently the floor of a 
sweating bath, has been relaid to protect it from the 
damp. Under this open arouie (from whence is a grand 
view of the cathedral) lie many relics of tombs, &c.: 
observe the figure of a priest with a magnificent cope 
and clasp wluch has been coloured — it most likely 
adorned some niche or tomb in the church ; an earlier 
figure of St. John with jhe eagle; a portion of Gros- 
tSte's tomb, and several fra^ents, lately discovered^ 
probably belonging to the shrmes of the two St. Hugh's, 
which have been labelled and placed in one of the chapels. 
It is very probable, in the course of restoration, other 
remains may be found by which, as in the case at St. 
Albans, some notion might be formed of the shrine of 
Bishop Hu^ . In returning into the cathedral,in the north 
aisle of the Angel Choir, observe the grand gravestones 
of Bishop Chedworth, of Bishop Hugh de WeUs, Bishop 
Sutton, Ilarl of Dunmore, Anne Howson, Thos. Howson^ 
registrar, Francis and Mary Earl and Countess of Delo- 
rame, Fmnces Scrope, Matthew Lister, Gervase, Eliza- 
beth and Adrian Scrope, Lady Eatherine Enollys, 
daughter of the Earl of Banbury, Hobert Dymoke, of 
Grebby ; in the middle aisle, the craves of Jane Fane, 
Gilbert Thimolby, chantry priest, Moses Terry, preben- 
dary, Jane Hastings, Thomas Wallis, Newcomen Wallis, 
Elizabeth Hatton, Sir Richard Eaye, dean, Mary, Cathe- 
rine, Selina, John, Theophilus, and Thomas Newcomen, 
Eliza Gardener, Elizabeth Greathed, daughter of George 
Heneage, WiUiam Farmerie, Bishop Gardener, Subdean 
Gardiner, Dean Brevint, Dean Champion, Prebendaiy 
Welfitt, Dean Fuller, Bishop Fuller, Michael Honeywood, 
the table monument placed by Bishop Fuller over the 
site of St. Hugh's slmne, and the inscription; in the 
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soutli aisle, Henry of Hantingdon, Judge Daljson, Bishop 
Holbeach, Edward Walter, rector of Burton, Lucy 
Houseman, Catherine Brown, Jane Hyldyard, third 
daughter of George Pitt, of Strathfieldsea. See Bishop 
Longland's and Bishop Russell's chapels : the latter hais 
some marble tablets which should be washed and cleaned. 
Notice the £Lae ancient ^lass in the east windows of both 
aisles ; a compo font, which should at once be removed as 
a useless disngur^nent ; the magnificent canopies over 
the Oantilupe and Wymbysh tombs, the figures of which 
are much mutilated; close to the former, a monument to 
Hilton, the royal academician, and De Wint, the water- 
colour painter: this elaborate, but clumsy casket of 
carving is quite out of place in its present position; 
squattmg under the grand canopy above, it reminds one 
of the fable of the frog and the ox ; it might very well 
be disposed of in the apse of one of the small chapels : 
the sculptures represent, in stone, pictures of the respec- 
tive artists. Near the tombs of the Burghershes was 
the brass effigy of Queen Eleanor ; the tombs are well 
worthy of restoration. The great east window is remark- 
able for the excellent arrangement of the subjects by the 
late Dean "Ward; the circles representing the Life of 
Christ, and forming a cross, the rest of the medallions, 
events of the Old Testament and the greater and lesser 
Prophets. They are in fact an epitome of the Bible. 
As to the glass, there is far too great a predominance of 
red and y^ow, fruits of the ugly taste for flaring colours. 
In Flenung's chapel, on a p^ey marble scroll surmounting 
a sarcophagus, is a eulog^istic inscription which deserves 
perpetuating as a curiosity. '' Here is entombed Dame 
Harriet, daughter of Lieutenant-General Churchill, wife 
in her first marriage of Sir Everard Fawkner, Knight, 
in her second of Governor Pownell. She died February 
6th, 1777, aged fifty-one. Her person was that of am- 
mated, animating beauty, with a complexion of the most 
exquisite bidlliancy unf aded when she fell. Her under- 
standing was of such quickness and reach of thought, 
that her knowledge, although she had learning, was 
instant and origin^. Her heart warmed with umversal 
benevolence to the highest degree of sensibility, had a 
ready tear for pity, and jglo wed with friendship as with 
a sacred and inviolate fire ; her love, to those who were 
blessed with it, was happiness ; her sentiments correct. 
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refined, elevated; her manner so cheerful, elegant, win- 
ning, and amiable, that whilst she was admired she was 
beloved, and while she enlightened and enlivened, she 
was the delight of the world m which she lived; she was 
formed for life, she was prepared for death, which, being 
a gentle waftine to immortality, she lives where life is 
real" The tsMet of this paragon wants washing and 
cleaning, as does the whole chapel, in which are some 
valuable fragments of screens and tombs. Notice the 
snaals and f (3iage on the capitals of the door, and the 
skeleton in a shroud below the bishop's tomb : the top 
of a stone coffin appears to have been used on the step 
or base, with the cross upon it reversed. The plaster in 
the roof of the Angel Ohoir has been removed, which was 
a mistake, as is evident from the rough irregularity of 
the stonework, which was never intended to be bared. The 
whitewash alone should have been taken awaj, and the 
plaster or gesso with its patterns (if there were any) 
renewed, as it is to be hoped will be some day done in the 
nave. 

The Ohoir of Angels is never seen to greater advantage 
than when lit up by the gas lights running below the 
trif orium, when the richness and depth of the mouldings 
of the arches are brought out with marvellous eflfect ; or, 
on a summer mom, when the altar is spread, with its 
snowy covering and golden vessels, for early communion, 
and the sunlight streams through tiie painted windows, 
tinting the spires of the ancient tombs and the sculptured 
imagery of tnose heav^y spirits which minister to the 
heirs ot salvation. 

" Sweet awful hour, the only sound 
One gentle footstep gliding round 
Oflfering by turns, on Jesus* part, 
The cross to every hand and heart." 

Then will the various events which have taken place in 
this magnificent and historic fane pass in swift review 
before uie thoughtful mind, and a thankful heart 
acknowle^e the precious gifts which, after years 
chequered by strife and suffering, are still ours. " Mar- 
vellous, indeed," to quote the words of the late Bishop 
Wilberforce, "were the ways in which the Providence 
of God wrought among us for the preservation of the 
sacred framework of the church in its perf ectness, and 
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the good deposit of doctrine in its inte^tj. The 
defect of His instruments contributed to it as plainly 
as their excellence. The zealous tyranny of the capri- 
cious Henry, the slow enliehtment and somewhat feeble 
will of Granmer, and Ehzabeth's love of prerogative, 
all tended as manifestly to preserve this inestimable 
blessing as King Edward's purity of purpose and the 
learned moderation of Ridley. It might have been 
lost for ever, and with it our present inheritance of 
truth and grace, by the union, under a less despotic 
monarch, of a fiery temper, a commanding intellect, and 
a resolute will, in any one of our chief reK>rmers. Here 
then is the inheritance we have received, and here is 
that which, besides its direct gifts of spiritual light and 
life, has more by far than any other of God's many bles- 
sings to us, as a nation, tended to preserve our liberties, 
to develope the intelligence of our people, and to form 
among us that character of manliness, strength, and 
high principle, for which, thank Gtod, we are even yet 
distinguished." ♦ 

The naves of cathedrals were, in early days, used 
mostly for processions. They were, besides, often 
desecrated and turned to profane uses. At one time, 
Old St. Paul's was the resort of merchants for traffic ; 
the portico was let for mean shops. The provincial 
cathedrals were also profaned and neglected; but irre- 
verence is not confined to England. Young women 
reading French novels in the church of La Madeleine, at 
Paris ; priests joking and laughing as they come in pro- 
cession to sprinkle with holy water the representation 
of a skeleton with the flames of purgatory blaziig about 
it, on AH Souls' Day, in St. Anastasia, at Yerona; 
swarms of beggars and dogs trotting about the churches 
of Italy and Spain; cardimds taking snuff and chatter- 
ing in the Sistine chapel whilst the "holy father" is 
officiating, have been seen by travellers in our recol- 
lection. 

Cathedral chapters are now more alive to their respon- 
sibilities than they were a hundred or even fifty years 
ago. An opportunity was lost at the beginning of the 

* A sermon preached before the University, 1855, and pub- 
lished, by request, by Samuel, Bishop of Oxford, afterwards of 
Winchester. 
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ecdesiacftical commission, by devoting, for general pur- 
poses, revenues, a portion of which might have been 
well reserved for making the capitular bodies training 
colleges for the clergy; still, there are other ways in 
which, as the centres of dioceses, they are very usefuL 
Many of them have opened the cathedral naves for 
prayer and preaching, and the didly choir services have 
been ^eatly improved. The parish church of Leeds, 
which is almost a cathedral, led the way under Dean 
Hook ; those who have seen that wonderful assembla^ 
of 8000 people on Sunday eveniiu^, and heard the magni- 
ficent music, the heartiness of l£e congregational sing- 
ing, and the excellence of the preaching, will bear witness 
to the life, spirit, and reality of worship which is there 
carried on. The nave service in Tork Minster also, 
when the Psalms were chanted by 500 voices from side 
to side, at the festival of the West Biding choirs, showed 
that the English cathedral service yields to none in 
dignity and grandeur. It should never be forgotten that 
the versicles and Psalms are not a mere performance to 
be listened to, like an opera or a concert, but an act of 
worship to be joined in by the congre^tion, led by the 
organ and choir ; therefore, with the limited numbers of 
our cathedral staffis, those Ughts and shadows which are 
admissible and proper in the anthem should be sparingly 
used; as a rule they are out of place in the generad 
service, and become puerile and ludicrous when exag- 
gerated by the tenuity of the sound, in contrast with the 
vastness of the space into which it evaporates, like the 
tuneless wail of an expiring humming top. A full body 
of sound is essential in a lai^e building when the object 
is to encourage others to unite in the offering of praver 
and praise. In Lutheran and Boman Cathohc churches 
the custom of singing verses by the choir and congrega- 
tion alternately, accompanied by the organ, has a g^>d 
e£Eect, but, in all matters connected with religion, 
experience teaches us that gradual improvement is better 
than sudden and unexpected changes ; that impatience 
is want of faith in the hf e of the Church ; it is therefore 
unfortunate that there are weak and illogical men, on 
the one side ignoring the word Protestant, and on the 
other the word Catholic, because both those terms have 
been misused, who will not rest satisfied with the middle 
path, nor keep within the bounds of moderation, but by 
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antics and vagaries are stirring np passions whicli may 
end in a relx^d destractire of the liberty we enjoy, and 
place ns under the tyranny of narrow-minded irreverent 
puritanism, servile superstition, or audacious unbelief. 

The chapters of St. Paul's and York stand foremost 
in their endeavours to improve the efficiency of their 
cathedrals, and, it must be admitted, with signal success. 
THie choral service of the former is the best in London, 
to which the grandeur of the organ, the skill with which 
it is handled by Dr. Stainer, and the fine quality of the 
voices contribute as much as the excellence of the preach- 
ing by which they are supplemaited. The northern 
metropolitan church has also great advantages in the 
same respects, with Dr. Monk as organist, and the im- 
press left by the late admirable Dean Duncombe. We 
are quite sure legitimate means are avaiLable to give life 
and dignity to the English cathedral service without 
that excess of meretricious ornamentation, amounting to 
frippery, fitted only for music-halls and theatres, wmch 
is becoming so prevalent, and without those exaggerated 
demonstrative gesticulations, often ludicrous rather than 
reverential, distracting rather than edifying; but which 
unfortunately, together with a foreign phraseolosy 
closely allied to " cant," are in some churches " the 
fashion." 

In provincial cathedrals where there is a screen, we 
may enumerate several requisites for the nave services : 
mechanism to allow the organ to be used; a decent 
lectern for the Bible and Prayer-book ; a fitting stand 
for the sword and mace, and proper seats for the mayor 
and corporation when they come on state occasions ; a 
sufficient number of alms boxes or bags to prevent the 
introduction of soup plates, which are apt to produce 
what Mr. D'Israeli terms, in the vulgar and genteel 
jargon of Lothair, " an elegant clatter," more suggestive 
of the scullery than the sanctuary. These are small 
details, but not the less essential to decency and order, 
to the neglect of which, in past times, may be attributed, 
in some degree, recent excesses in an op|>osite direction. 
In the choir of Lincoln, grizaille of a light and silverr 
character should be substituted for the dingy glass whicn 
at present obscures the deresto^ lights, and which is 
justly censured by the late Mr. Edmund Sha^e in his 
excellent letters " On Colour on Walls and Windows." 
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The eastern portion of the seats should also be made to 
correspond in design with the old oak work on the west 
of the choir. 

In comparing the interior effect of Lincoln with that 
of other cathedrals, it is to be observed that in vaulted 
churches, the point from which the vault springy is lower 
or higher in proportion to their width — ^lower in a wide 
church than a narrow one, in order to lift the point of 
the vault as high as the upper part of the clerestory 
windows. A larger portion of the wall is thus cut off 
from the eye, and the effect is to diminish the appearance 
of height. Thus the nave of Lincoln (the most spacious 
of any except Tork), though 82 feet in height, does not 
appear so high as that of Canterbury, which is 80 feet, 
but narrower. For the same reason, Tork, which is 99 
feet high, does not appear so lofty as "Westminster 
Abbey, which is only two feet higher, out much narrower. 
The interior of York is certainly, from its size and height 
together, the grandest as a cov^ d'cdl, but the want of 
the trif orium is its great defect, which in Westminster, 
and Lincoln, except m the choir, are singulaiiybeautiful. 
For solemn grandeur, the Norman nave of Ely is pre- 
eminent, both from its severe character and from the flat 
roof permitting the full height of the lofty walls to be 
seen ; besides uie opening out of the octagon, which is a 
very unique feature ; so that we place Efy in the front 
rank of our cathedrals for interior effect ; but the beauty 
of the choir has, we think, been greatly injured by over 
use of the paint pot and gold leaf, which last is, in these 
days, of very inierior quality, and generally looks more 
like brass lacquer than the precious metal. The rage 
for gaudy colours, under the plea of giving warmth to 
our churches, is becoming a mania, uke the extrava- 
gancies of dress, and requires a curb. Stone, as a rule, 
should not be coloured; nor was the colouring, the 
traces of which are found on many of our more beau- 
tiful carved screens, always coeval, but the addition of a 
later and debased age. No one with the slightest pre- 
tension to good taste would repaint the rood screen of 
Lincoln, yet all that fine diaper work bears traces of 
colour. The plaster of ceilings, or gesso as it was called, 
betwixt the nbs of the vaulting, was often ornamented 
with patterns, as was the nave of Lincoln, but the design 
is simple, and the colour a subdued Lidian red or choco- 
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late, whicli mi^Iit be restored with advantage to the 
general effect ; but the modem decorator is apt to use 
the gaudiest colours and the " loudest " patterns, so as to 
remind one of upholstery work. 

Durham Cathedral, we think, comes next to Ely ; being 
a shorter church, a low screen is an advantage, because 
it enables the eye at once to embrace and contrast the 
huge lofty pillars (finer in themselves than the piers at 
Ely), with tne beautiful Eastern circle in the Early Eng- 
lish chapel of the nine altars. This church has been 
well restored by the care of Dean Lake. The nave of Win- 
chester, we have always thought overrated, Wykeham*s 
Perpendicular work being more remarkable for strength 
than grace, especially his arches and windows, the curves 
of which spring from the perpendicular line abrupt and 
almost straight, as is observable at New College ; but the 
tracery of the vaulting is excellent. Had the Norman 
nave of Walkelin been left like the transept, it would 
have been sublime. 

The Perpendicular nave of Oanterbuir is inferior to 
Winchester, but the eastern portion of the cathedral, 
with the numerous steps, rising first to the choir and 
then again to the high altar, with Becket's crown 
beyond, places this church among the foremost in pic- 
turesque effect. Salisbury is very much like Lincoln in 
its arrangement, but less spacious, and the strengthening 
arches under the spire mar the general view, as at WeUs; 
but the Lady Chapel, with its slender pillars, is very 
beautiful. 

The choir of York is the finest example of Perpendi- 
cular work. In details of the best style of Gothic, the 
Angel Choir at Lincoln is richer than all. Wells, Wor- 
cester, Exeter, Chichester, Chester, Rochester, Lichfield, 
Carlisle, Ripon, and Bristol, are smaller, and have many 
beauties, without the grandeur of those already named ; 
so also have St. Albans, Romsey — a noble church — Christ 
Church, Selby, Bridlington, and Sherburne. Beverley is 
as perfect, for its size, within as without : the choir and 
eastern transept in particular. 

Let us now proceed with the exterior of Lincoln as 
compared with other English cathedi-als. "No one, we 
think, can deny that as to mere outline it stands fficile 
princeps, and this superiority it owes to the height and 
grace of its three towers. Of those churches, also, which 
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liave a screen or ^ade, Lincoln may for the same reason 
rai^ first, but the old Norman work, which adds to its 
cnriosity and interest, detracts from its merits as a 
whole. The west screen of Peterborough is a finer 
design, with its three noble arches, and were the two 
towers and spires completed, and the central porch awaj, 
it would be the grandest screen front in England. Salis- 
bury is a good specimen of the same style, without 
towers. Of the west fronts of other cathedrals, not bein^ 
screens. Wells stands pre-eminent for beauty ; Beverley, 
though late, we place next, from the grace of its towers. 
The effect of York front is spoiled by the way the pin- 
nacles are set beyond the lines of the towers; but the 
beautifully decorated west window is a redeeming point 
in the design. Lichfield front is also very elaborate. 
Durham, Hipon, and Southwell are on a smaller scale, 
and Oanterbmy also, which has been made uniform by 
the questionable substitution of a tower similar to the 
southern one, of no great merit, in the place of the old 
north-western Norman tower, which had formerly a 
leaden spire. There are no English cathedral fronts, not 
being screens, so grand as those of Bheims and Notre 
I>ame at Paris. Li most of the finest French churches, 
the west fronts are either incomplete, or the towers and 
spires of different elevations. We may add that for its 
size, taken as a whole, we consider Beverley Minster the 
most perfect church in England. 

The east-end of Lincoln is a magnificent example of 
geometrical Decorated ; there are none to compare with 
it. The pinnacles, sculpture, windows, and details are of 
the highest class. Gisborough Priory and Bipon have 
also fine geometrical windows ; Selby, which appears to 
have been taken from Lincoln on a smaller scale, and 
Carlisle, are somewhat later. The east window of the 
latter chui-ch is, we think, the most beautiful in England, 
superior to the west window of York. The east end of 
York is in the Perpendicular style, what Lincoln is in 
the geometrical, by far the finest in England, with its 
tmrivalled window and the horizontal open work above. 
Gloucester comes next, but much inferior. The east 
window inserted at Beverley is evidently a copy from 
York. The west window of Bridlington Priory is a fiine 
example in this style, and there are many others, e. g. at 
Canterbury, Winchester, &c. Of apsidal east ends, 
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wHicH are rare, Westminster stands first, but that church 
is essentially French in its proportions* Peterboroughi 
Norwich, and Tewkesbury may also be named. 

The northern gable of the lesser transept at Lincoln 
is an earl^ example of the lancet style. The southern, 
flanked with pinnacles of great beauty, crowned with 
angels, is later, and may Tie with those of Beyerley and 
Whitby Abbey, two of the most graceful examples, and 
with Salisbury, Worcester, and Ely. Of lancet Windows 
the five sisters of York are far away pre-eminent over 
all for beauty, simplicity, and grandeur. The circular 
window of the great northern transept at Lincoln is 
a match for the York "marygold," as the southern 
circle, which is later, is to those at Westminster and 
Durham. 

The central tower of Lincoln has no rival except at 
Canterbury and Gloucester, neither of which have the 
saine magnificent proportions, or the same richness ot 
detail, except in their stone pinnades. The pinnacles of 
Canterbury form a most beautiful corona^like combina- 
tion when seen from a distance an^le-wise. The ^eat 
tower of York is grand from its width and simphcity, 
but is evidently incomplete, and no doubt was intended 
to have another story like Durham and Howden, which, 
with Uie central towers of Wells, Hereford, and the 
western tower of Ely, ought not to be passed over. We 
place Salisbury, Chichester, Norwich, and Lichfield, as 
spires hj themselves. The western towers of Lincoln 
owe their s^pimetry to the upper stories, the grace of 
the belfry windows and hood mouldings, the bold stair- 
case buttresses which produce such d^ths of shadow, 
and from their position ; not springing m>m the ground, 
but rising behind the broad screen to the west, and 
growing, as it were, Uke gigantic turrets out of the^ic- 
turesque chapels and Norman sables to the north and 
south. The superiority of double windows is evident, 
and may be proved by comparing the upper story of 
Boston tower, below the lantern, and its great coarse 
single window, with the double-windowed stages below, 
or the towers of Notre Dame with those of York. The 
towers of Beverley, which are not square, are so treated 
that tiiere is no room for double windows, yet they are 
so graceful that none could be more suitable as models 
for new towers for the Boyal Abbey, the front of which 
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is narrow, of the same Ferpendicnlar diaraoter; and 
utterly spoiled by Wren's hideous belfries. 

HaTing completed our comparisons, we proceed to 
name the points from which our minster may be seen to 
the best advantage : on the south, &om the palace ruins 
and the vicar's court; on the east, from the minster 
yard; on the west, from the Exchequergate and the 
castle ^tewsij ; and on the north, from Eaert^gate. Some 
of the finest views of the building are from the top of the 
south-east tower of the castle, from Canwick hill, from 
the Monk's Abbey, from the Greetwell fields, from the 
road near the mint wall to the north, from the race- 
course to the west, where the towers may be seen en- 
gaged fonning a grand pyramid, from the water of 
Brayford, from Broadgate, and from various points 
ascending the hiU. 

The Episcopal Palaob. 
The ruins of the ancient palace lie just below the 
cathedral, in decUvio, as Leland expresses it. The en- 
trance is close by that leading to the college of the 
vicar's choral and to the Oantelupe chantry, now a 
dwelling-house. The palace was probably not begun till 
some years after the original grant by Henry 11. The 
great hall in which the bishop entertained strangers, 
and the kitchens and butteries appertaining, lie to the 
right of the tower gateway. The hall is 90 feet long by 
60 feet wide, and had two rows of pillars of grey marble. 
It was probably begun by the first Hugh, and completed 
by Hugh de Wells. The windows were filled by Bishop 
Anwicke with stained glass. The private apartments of 
the bishop and the chapel were on the left of the gate* 
way. The dining and living rooms were over the vaults 
now remaining, &om the top of which, now overgrown 
with grass and shrubs, is a most glorious view of the 
minster. The tower gateway was probably built by 
Bishop Alnwyk. The palace was much neglected afte^ 
Holbeche's time, but was used by Bishop Neale to receive 
King James at dinner. Bishop Williams was intending 
to repair it when the troubles began. In 1643 the sheriff 
-'was ordered to remove the prisoners out of the castle to 
the palace as a temporary prison, whilst the castle was 
being fortified — and after the war was over the palace 
was dismantled, unroofed, and the lead sold. In 1720 
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Bishop Reynolds gave leave to the chapter to use some 
of the materials for the repair of the cathedral, and for 
building those clumsj arches under the western towers. 
In 1727, the premises were leased to Dr. Edward Nel- 
thorpe, who built the modem house, which is still epis- 
copal property. An excellent description of the palace 
by the late esteemed antiquary, Mr. Edward James 
Willson, is to be found in the Lincoln volume of the 
Archaeological Institute. 

The Minster Yard 
abounds with remains of buildings belong^g to and 
formerly occupied by members of the capitular body; 
l^ut most of them are built over or modernized. 
Several handsome stone windows are still visible, as 
in the Chancellor's residence to the east of the 
cathedral, and some curious interior work in what is 
called the Friorv, near the gateway leading into East- 
gate. A public-house called the Dolphins (a very rare 
sign) may possibly have been built on the site of the 
house occupied by the French Dauphin. The deanery 
on the north side is wholly modem. The old house, 
part of which was curious and interesting, was pulled 
down in 1847 : a tower ^teway adjoining me cathedral 
library, the work of Bi^iop Fleming, is much to be re- 
gretted. Yiews of the old buildings may be seen in the 
liincoln volume. The subdeanery and precentory are on 
the south-west side of the church, near the Exchequer- 
gate, which is a fine specimen of late work ; in one of 
the bosses of the vaulting of the northern passage is a 
representation of the Crucifixion. The road from this 
gateway should be lowered aU the way to the east, and 
tfhe old craveyard also ; it would greatly improve the 
cathedral, and tend to dry the south walls of the nave 
and transepts. There was another gateway at the other 
end of the church of St. Mary Magdalen. The hinges 
of the gate were visible in a wall on the south side till 
very lately, and another in Eastgate going into the 
Bail. Observe a picturesque old house at the comer of 
the castle sqxiare. The street called the Bail leads to 
the Boman arch of Newport, and the remains of the 
mint wall. In the castle square a bull used to be baited 
on tiie 5th of November, and on one occasion, it is said, 
charged down the steep hill and ended, literally, in a 
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diina shop near tlie Stonebow. The judge's lodgings 
are on the north side of the square, close to the gate* 
way of 

The Castle, 

a portion of which shows traces of Norman work, the 
pointed arch and flanks being much later, and probabhr, 
when complete, finished aft^ the same manner as the 
Bars of York. The outer walls of the castle are built 
on a lofty embankment of earth, heaped on the western 
side over the Boman walls, as was shown when the west 
gate was discovered some few years ago. The founda- 
tion of the Norman wall consisted of great beams of 
wood and grouting, upon which the stones were laid. 
The castle and bau continued a royal demesne till the 
reign of Edward I. The Great Keep on the south side 
was called the Lucy Tower, £rom Lucy the daughter 
of Algar the Saxon Earl of Leicester, who was mother, 
by her first marriage, of William de Bomara, Earl of 
loncoln. The castie saw many conflicts during the 
reigns of Stephen and John. During the minority of 
Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, the castle was held 
for her by Queen Eleanor, till her marriage with Henry 
Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. Their daughter Alice became 
eyentuaUy heiress, and married Thomas Flantagenet, 
Earl of Lancaster, who became, in her right. Earl of 
Lincoln. Eventually the castle and bail passed by the 
marriage of Blanche to Prince John of Gaunt, fourth 
son of Edward m., who was created, in her right, Duke 
of Lancaster. Thus the bail and castle became annexed 
to the Duchy of Lancaster, and so continued till 1832, 
when an Act was passed enabling the ma^strates to 
purchase the castle, and, by a very shortsighted policy, 
they did not buy the dykmgs outside the walls. The 
custody of felons within the county (but exclusive of the 
city with its own countjr or liberty) has always apper- 
tained to the constableship of the castle; and the assizes 
and sheriff's court were always held in the hall of the 
castle. The western eate of the castle has been long 
walled up. The north-east tower, called " Cobb Hall," 
perhaps from the practice of beating delinquents with a 
leathern belt, called "cobbing," was probably erected 
at the same time with the fronts of tlie eastern gate. 
Beneath were dungeons and various cuttings in the 
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stone ; one of a stag hunt remains, the work of prisoners 
in captivity. The south- west tower has had modem 
additions, with a torret, from whence is a noble view. 
The brick prison is now disused, a new gaol being built 
on the Greetwell road. The "gallows piece," where 
criminals were hanged, is on the north side of the castle 
walls. 

The Roman Arch. 

This ancient arch (called Newport) is not far from 
the castle, and on either side may be seen fragments of 
the Boman wall, called " The Mint Wall," probably from 
a mint which was established near it. At a house in 
the Bail may be seen the Boman pillars discovered two 
years ago. 

Thb Ohttrches, &c. 

There were formerly four hospitals, three priories, and 
five friaries in Lincoln, besides St. Catherine's, beyond 
the Bar ; 

Augustines, in Newport; 

Dominicans, near the City Prison; 

Carmelites, near St. Mark's Church; 

Gilbertines, near the Bargate ; 

Blackfriars, in Broadgate; 

Gre^riars, now the Grammar School, near St« 
Swithm's; and others whose sites have disappeared. 
The Monks' House was a cell to St. Mary's Abbey at 
York. 

There were fifty-two churches before the Reformation. 
Some must have contained rich Norman work, as well 
as details of a later period, judging from the numerous 
fragments which have been found m dig^g at various 
times ; but many of them were in a decaying state after 
the wars of the Roses, when the prosperity of the city 
had deoHned, and they were reduced to twelve in the 
rei^ of Edward YI. The following is a list : an as- 
terisk marks those which are left or new : — 

All Saints, near the deanery. 

All Saints, b^ond the Bar. 

Holy Cross, High Street. 

Holy Innocents, Malandry Closes. 

St. Andrew, in the palace. 

St. Andrew, Wigford, 

St. Andrew, beyond the Bar. 
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St. Augustine. 

*St. Benedict, High Street, remaining, but disused. 

St. Bartholomew, west of the castle. 

*St. Botolph, near the Bar, rebuilt, has five bells, but 
nothing remarkable. 

St. Clement, bey ond the Bar. 

St. Clement, Westgate. 

St. Outhbert. 

St. Dennis, Thomgate. 

St. Edward, High Street. 

St. Edward the King. 

St. Faith. 

St. George's Chapel (or, as some say, St. Thomas a 
Backet's), Sigh Biidge. 

St. Giles, Eastgate. 

St. Gregory, Closegate. 

St. James, Newland. 

*St. John Baptist, Newport, annexed with St. Nicholas, 
and rebuilt by Scott, with a spire. 

St. John, Fish Market. 

St. John, CornhilL 

St. Laurence, Butchery Lane. 

St. Leonard, Eastgate. 

St. Margaret, sou& of the minster, where the church- 
yard remains. 

*St. Martin, St. Martin's Lane. This church is now 
disused, and a large and somewhat handsome church 
built for the increasing population, with a tower near 
the east end, a short distance on the south-west. 

*St. Mark, High Street. Rebuilt substantially, and, 
on the whole, in good taste. The bell turret is now 
furnished with a spire, and the fine old bell from St. 
Benedict's Church. Care has been taken to preserve 
fragments of the original church. 

*St. Mar^ Magdalene, Exchequergate, a plain build- 
ing, which IS made the most of, with the exception of a 
beU turret, which, if replaced by one of open work like 
St. Helen's, York, would be a picturesque object in 
combination with the gate and cathedral 

St. Mary Crackpool, Newland. 

*St. Mary-le-Wigford, near the Great Northern Bail- 
way, an interesting church well restored. The tower 
is very early Norman, said to have been in course of 
erection in the time of the Conqueror; four bells. 

St. Michael-le-Wi^ord, H^h Street. 
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*St. Michael-on-tlie-Momit, near the palace. This 
church has been rebuilt by Teulon. 

St. Panond, Broad^ate. 

*St. Paul,* or Paulinus, north-east side of the castle, 
rebuilt some years ago, with no traces of antiquity left 
about it. 

*St. Peter-at- Arches, Silver Street, a Grecian church, 
handsomely decorated. The tower has an excellent peal 
of eight bells. 

St. Peter, in the Bail. 

*St. Peter, Eastgate. The original church, much 
ruined in the civil wars, had a tower something like St. 
Mary-le-Wigford. It was taken down many years ago, 
and a mean structure built in its place, which has been 
replaced by a handsome modem church by Blomfield, 
with a bell gable. 

St. Peter ad Placita, Pish Market. 

*St. Peter-at-Qowts, near the Gowts' bridge. This 
church has been put in order. The tower is Norman, 
with the figure of St. Peter with the keys ; has a peal of 
six bells. It is to be regretted that some curious Nor- 
man arches and pillars in the north aisle were destroyed 
when the church was enlarged. 

St. Peter, Broadgate. 

St. Peter by the Fump, east of Broadgate. 

St. Peter, beyond the Bar. 

St. Rumbold (now a malt kiln), Broadgate. A boss from 
this church forms a keystone to Mr. Brook's brewery- 
yard arch. 

St. Stephen, Newland. 

♦St. Swithin, near the Sheep Market, now disused. A 
large church is now in course of erection, the nave com- 
pleted. The chancel is now finished at the cost of 
Nathaniel Clayton, Esq. 

St. Trinity, Grecian Stairs. 

St. Trinity, Olosegate. 

♦St. Ann's Bedehouse Chapel. 

Gateways. 
Newport, the Roman Arch. 
Exchequer gate, f 

Pottergate, at the top of the New Road. 
The Stonebow, below the Hill. This has two figures 

t Observe on the sides of the arch the openings, now filled 
up, where probably relics, beads, &c., were sold. 
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on each side the great arch; above is the guildhall, in 
which are several portraits of royal personages, and also 
of Sir T. White and another, on pand. In this room are 
several most curious ancient chests. — The Oitv Regalia 
consist of a very grand silver-gilt mace; a handsome 
state sword; a Lent sword, in a black velvet scabbard ; 
a modem gold chain, for his Worship the Mayor; a 
curious old nat, worn by the sword-bearer, &c. 

The Conduits. 

St. MaiT-le-Wigford's Conduit, a picturesque late 
Gothic building. 
The Grey Pnars' Conduit. 
High Bridge Conduit. 
All suppliS from a spring near the Monks' House. 

The High Bbidge 

is an old Gothic structure which formerly had a chapel 
on it, where the modem Obelisk is placed, 

St. Maby^s Guild, 

near St. Peter - at - Gowts, is a fine Norman relic. 
Nearly opposite is part of the house belonging to the 
Duchy of Lancaster, from which a most beautiful Deco- 
rated oriel window was removed, and preserved by the 
late Earl Brownlow from destruction, and fixed between 
the gateways of the castle. 

The remains of an ancient timber building, still dwelt 
in, with carved wooden windows, are to be seen down an 
entry on the eastern side of the High Street, and some 
(Ad houses by the water side. 

The Stbeetb of Lincoln 
bear witness to their origin and historjr. High Street 
was doubtless the old !Uoman w&j, raised above l^e 
marshy ground to the foot of the hill, passing through 
the Roman town, and going out northwards b;^ the gate 
Nova Porta or Newport. During the occupation of the 
Saxons, the lower part of the town was called Wien- 
ford, now Wigfom. When the Danes were in the 
ascendant, the chief streets were called gates, as is the 
case now, Eastgate, Westgate, Saltergate, Pottergate^ 
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Broad^te, Danesgate, Flazengate, Hungate, Olasket- 
gate (formerly Claxlede, where was a prison), Exche- 
quergate, Thomgate. The Bail shows us the ancient 
bailey of the castle, as does the minster yard the pre* 
cincts of the cathedral. A point near the top of the 
Steep Hill was called the Mayor's Chair, the boundaiy, 
on tne north, of municipal jurisdiction. The narrow 
entry from the High Street to the Steep caUed "the 
Strait," has the name of St. Dunstan's Lock. This is near 
the Jew's House, and the locality occupied by the Jews 
in the middle ages, and no doubt is a corruption of 
" Demestall," tiie place where little St. Hugh was bom, 
who was crucified by the Jews; according to the old 
French ditty : — 

•* Or ouez un bel chanson 
Des Jues de Nichol, qui par treison 
Firent la cruel oocision 
De un enfant que Huch on't nom, 
En Nichol la rich cite, 
Droit en Demestal Tenfant fa n^ 
De Peitevin le Jne fu embl^, 
A la gule de Aoust, en un Vespr^** 

Which perhaps may be thus translated : — 

Now listen to a beautiful song 

Of the Jews of Lincoln, who by treason 

Made cruel massacre 

Of a child called Hugh, 

In Lincoln, that rich city ; 

Bight in Demstal was the child bom, 

By Petti ven the Jew nvas destroyed. 

In the opening of August, at dusk. 

The Lock i)ossibly refers to a barrier placed across 
the entrance of the Strait, and secured at night. It 
might be to shut in the Jews ; as in Bome, till lately, the 
Jews* quarter, called the " ghetto," was locked up. We 
find no St. Dunstan's in Lincoln, so that the St. must 
have been a modem addition, just as Stairs is to the 
" Greezen," or steps up the hill, now improperly called 
the Greenstone or Grecian Stairs. 

The Jew's House is a fine specimen of Norman do- 
mestic architecture, having a chimney over the door. 
The Norman moulding above is identical with one of 
Bishop Alexander's in the west front of the cathedral. 
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wliicli marks the date. There are two other old houses 
higher up the steep, one haying a baJl-flower ornament. 

DissENTiNQ Places of Wobship. 
There are numerous places of worship belonging to 
dissenting congregations : — 

The Particular Baptists have one. 



The Broman Catholics one. 
The Wesleyans three. 
The Free Methodists two. 
The Independents three. 



The Unitarians one. 

The IViends or Quakers one. 

The Primitives two. 

The Greneral Baptists one. 



Of these, that belonging to the Particxdar Baptists 
is the onl^ one with any pretensions to architectural 
style. It IS called " Romanesque/' whatever that may 
mean. The larc^est of the Wesleyan buildings, in 
Clasketgate, is of white brick, with a portico; holds 
1400 people, and has a good organ, as also have some 
of the others. 

Schools. 

The Grammar School, in St. Swithin's Square, has 
occupied the Grey Friary since 1567. It is supported 
by the corporation and the dean and chapter. 

Christ's Hospital or Blue Coat School, founded in 
1602, by Bichard Smith, M.D., and enriched by many 
benefactors since ; it is situated on the Steep Hill. 

The Diocesan School in Newport, for the training of 
mistresses. 

The Central National Schools in Silver Street. 

St. Martin's Parochial Schools. 

Miss Cookson's School in Eastgate. 

British Schools in Newland. 

Weslevan Schools, Bosemary Lane. 

School of Art. 

LiTESABY Institutions, <fec. 

Lincoln Permanent Library. 

Mechanics' Institute, now occupying the Old City 
Assembly Booms, over the Butter MEurket, near S£ 
Peter-at- Arches. 

County News-room, Above Hill. 

City News-room. 

Lincolnshire Architectural Society. 

Lincoln Choral Society. 
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Chabitable Institutions. 

A new Oountj Hospital, in a fine situation on the 
hill-side. 

Mrs. Bromhead's excellent Institution of Nurses. 

The Greneral Di8i)ensa]7;, near the Com Market. 

The Lincoln Lunatic Hospital, established in 1820, 
on the brow of the hill, with a i)ortico and wings. It 
cost 15,000Z. In the grounds is a marble statue to Dr. 
B. P. Oharlesworth, who was one of the first who advo- 
cated non-restraint and abolished much of the strait- 
waistcoat treatment formerly in common use. 

Lincoln Penitent Females' Home, established in 1848, 
also on the brow of the hill. 

The old county hospital has been bought by the 
bishop for the Theological College. 

Places of Amusement. 

The County Assembly Booms, in Bailgate, consist of 
a fine ballroom, 70 feet by 30 feet, with a oeautiful floor 
for dancing ; but the decorations are not worthy of it. 
There are also supper-rooms adjoining, but they greatly 
need cleaning. 

The Theatre, a small building near the High Street. 

The Park or Arboretum lies outside the city, near the 
Cattle Market. 

The Racecourse and Stand, beyond Newland. 

The New Com Exchange and the Masonic BaII are 
the largest rooms in the city ; but there are no modem 
buildings with any pretensions to architectural grandeur, 
but some in what is termed Queen Anne's style are 
fanciful and picturesque, thoueh we did not know Queen 
Anne had any peculiar style of architecture. 



The Midland Counties Insurance Company has a 
rather handsome front. 

The Barracks, on the Burton Boad, and the New 
Lindsey Prison, are worthy of notice, as suitable foJ* 
the uses for which they are intended, and there are 
many neat yilla-like residences rising on aU sides of 
the town. 

A Guildhall, commensurate with the growing im- 
portance of the city, is much wanted. In this respect 
the towns of Grantham and Retford have set an 
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example ; but for an ancient city like Lincoln a Gothic 
Btmctore, in the style of the Guildhall at York, would 
probably be more in character. 

Lincoln has increased rapidly during the present 
century. The population of 7000 in 1811 has risen to 
nearly 30,000 in 1873, owing to the establishment of 
agricultural machine manufactories, steam flour and oil 
nulls, and railways, which have brought it into the busy 
world out of comparative obscurity and seclusion. The 
recent discoyery of ironstone is likely to add to its size, 
-health, and importance. It must be obyious to every 
one what a mistake was made at the beginning of the 
railway era, not to provide one general station instead of 
two, and not to prevent ttie lines from crossing on the 
level the principal highway of the city ; the latter is no 
small nuisance at all times, doubly so on public occa* 
sions, and during the great April fair, when cattle, 
horses, sheep, and pigs are traversing the street already 
crowded witn carriages, horsemen, and pedestrians ; but, 
as in the case of the non-purchase of the castle dykings. 
Above Hill, the probable evil was not considered till it 
was too late to amend it. 

Inns and Hotels. 

Club House Hotel, near the station. 

Great Nortiiem Hotel, „ 

Saracen's Head, High Street. 

Spread Eagle, „ 

Monson's Arms, „ 

White Hart, Above Hill, near the cathedral. 

Lincoln at present is in a disorganized state; the 
streets and roads have not recovered the excavations 
made in laying the main pipes for the new system of 
drainage, and the smaller pipes have all to be laid after 
the apparatus for pumping the sewage is complete. 
Whether, when done, it will be successful, is with many 
a subject of doubt, and in the meantime the cost and 
labour are enormous. The result of the present state 
' of thin^ is such that it would be unfair to say more 
than it IS to be hoped in a few years Lincoln will be 
what a county town ought to be-~a clean, sweet, and 
well-ordered city. 
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LIKCX)LNSHIBE FAMILIES. 

** Who was Mrs. Dove ? A woman of the oldest fiunily In this or any othe# 
kingdom, for she was beyond all doubt » legitimate descendant flrom Adam."-— 
• The Doctor,' by Southey. 

** Oh! mon, gang na farther ; let me digest the knowledge I 
ha' gained, for I did na ken that Adam's name was Ltimky," 
exclaimed King James, when wearied with the Bishop of 
Durham's prolix account of the pedigree, when he visited 
Liumley Castle in 1603. Very few families can trace an un- 
broken line up to Saxon times — ^not many heyood the four* 
teenth century in the male line, as is shown in Mr. Evelyn 
Shirley's notes on the G^entlemen of England. Dr. Johnson 
used to say an ancient estate should always go to males. ** It is 
mighty foolish," he says, *' to let a stranger have it because he 
marries your daughter and takes your name ; as for an estate 
newly acquired, you may leave it, if you like, to the dog Towzer, 
and let him keep his own name." The fact is that many of the 
oldest and most noble families perished in the Wars of the 
Boses, and some of the highest of the present nobility owe their 
rise and their consequence solely to grants of monastic property. 
In Lincolnshire the Bussys, Paganels, Tattershalls, Mowbrays, 
Deyncourts, Darcys, Welles, Dives, Amimdevllles, Trehamtons, 
De Braoses, and Burghs, and many more have been long extinct* 
Estates have exchanged hands, by heiresses or by sale, not un* 
frequently to the agents who managed them, who now figure in 
Burke's romantic pages, to the confusion of genealogi^ and 
the amusement of the knowing. 

A list is subjoined of the resident gentry in 1672, from which 
it wiU appear that some few of the great families remained, with 
a considerable number of smaller proprietors, who appear to 
have been more numerous then than now ; which mav be ex^ 
plahied hv the smaller estates having been merged in the 
larger, or by proprietors having residences in more picturesque^ 
an<^ in those days, more accessible counties, leaving their Un- 
oolnshire homes which were destroyed, turned into fknu-housesi, 
or let go to ruin. Fuller remarks of this county : ** The com- 
plaint of the prophet taketh no place, taxing men to live in ceiled 
palaces whilst the Temples of God lay waste, no county having 
worse homes or better churches ; yet as regardeth eminent men, 
as Lincolnshire hath equalled other shires in all ages, so it went 
beyond itself iu the reign of Elizabeth, when it had natives 
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thereof: Edward Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, Lord Admiral; 
William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, Lord Treasurer ; John Whitgift, 
of Grimsby, Archbishop of Canterbury ; Peregrine Bertie, Lord 
General of France ; Sir Edmund Anderson, of Flixborough, Chief 
Justice of tibe Common Pleas ; 'William Monson, Yice-Admiral ; 
Sir Thomas Heneage, of Hainton, Privy Councillor ; Thomas 
Wilson, Secretary of State." Besides these may be named 
Prince Henry, eldest son of John of Gaunt, bom at Boling- 
broke; St Botolph. St. Gilbert of Sempringham, Cardinal 
Somercot, William de Gainsboroiigh, Bishop of Worcester ; 
Archbishop Langton, William of Wainfleet, founder of Magdalen 
College ; William of Lynwood, Bishop of St David's ; William 
Ascough, Bishop of Sarum ; Richard Fox, Bishop of Winton ; 
Thomas Goodrick, Bishop of Ely; Bobert Sanderson, Bishop of 
Lincoln ; Thomas Lord Borough, of Gainsborough ; Sir William 
Skipwith, judge; Sir William Skipwith, jun., judge; Sir 
Frederick Tilney, of Boston; Gilbert de Holland, Boger de 
Croyland, Elias de Trekiiigham, William Lyddington, Hugo de 
Kirkstead, writer ; John Fox, martyrologist ; ShefiQeld, Duke of 
Buckingham ; and, bince Fuller's time, John York, author of 
the * Union of Honour'; Sir Isaac Newton, born at Wools- 
thorpe ; Sir Joseph Banks, Captain Franklin, the northern navi- 
gator ; and HaUam, the historian — who always called himself a 
Lincolnshire man. 



GENTRY OP LINCOLNSHIRE, 1672. 

Hugh Alington of Scamblesby, Vincent Amootts of Amootts, 
John Anderson of Broughton, Bart, William Anderson of Dun* 
hdme, Stephen Anderson of Manby, John Archer of Panten, 
Knight Even Airmine of Osgodby, Edward Ayscoghe of 
SouS^ Eelsey, Knight, James Adbton of Grantham, Humphrey 
Babington of Boothby Pagnel, William Bard of North Kelsey ; 
Edward Barkham of Wainfleet, Bart, Thomas Bamadiston, 
Bart., William Bassett of Keal, John Lord Bellasis of Worlaby, 
William Blake of Stroxton, John Bolles of Scampton, Bart , 
John Booth of Rasen, John Bosville of Thorsby, John Brown of 
Pinchbe<^, Edward Krown of Horbling, John Brownlow of 
Belton, Bart., John Buckworth of Gedney, Redmine Bumell 
of Dowsby, Samuel Burton of Surfleet, Robert Cholmeley of 
Easton, Frances Chaplin, Knight, Alderman of London, WilUam 
Caldwell, of Thorganby, Francis Lord Carington of North 
Kelsey, Sir Robert Carr of Aswarby, Bart., George Viscount 
Castleton, Austen Cawdem of Great Hale, Christopher Claj^am 
of Ufllngton, Adam Claypole of West Deeping, Pickering Colby 
of Carlton Scroop, William Cony, of Baasingthorpe, Knight, 
Bevercoates ComwalUs of linooln, Robert Craycroft, of Haok- 
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tholne, Richard Gust of Stamford, Robert Dalison of Oreetwell, 

Bart., Charles Daliaon of Lincoln, Darwin of Cleathaiu, 

Marmadnke Darell of Horkstow, John Disney of Swinderby, 
Molyneux Disney of Norton Disney, John Dixon of West Ashby, 
Henry Drax of Wbsey, Charles Dymoke of Scrivelsby, Oiiampion 
to His Majesty, Joseph Edmonds of Howel, Thomas Ellis 
of Wyham. Bart., William Ellis of Welboume, Knight, 
Alexander Emerson of Caistor, John Empson of Barton, Sir 
George Ent of East Laughtoo, John Earl of Exeter of Burleigh, 
Francis Fane of Fulbeck, Knight, John Farmery of Northorpe, 
Henry Vjuta of Kirkstead, William Fitzwilliam of Louth, 
Anthony Gilby of Barton, William Godfrey of Thonock, Francis 
Goodrict of Manby, near Louth, Thomas Hall of Kettlethorpe, 
John Hanby of Tathwell, Knight, Thomas Ifotcher of Careby, 
G«orge Healey of Burringham, George Heneage of Hainton, 
William Hic^nan of Ghiinsborough, Bart., John Hobson of 
Syston, Gervase Holies of Great Grimsby, William Humble, 
Bart., Thomas Hussey of Honington, Bart., William Hyde of 
Langtoft, John Jay of Fleet, Anthony Irby of Boston, Knight, 
John Key of Leadenham, Edward Lake of Lincoln, Kniglit, 
George Langton of Langton, Robert Earl of Lindsey and Baron 
of Willoughby D'Eresby. Grimsthorpe, Michael Lifter of Bur- 
well, George Lucas of Fenton, Stephen Luddington of Carlton 
Sorope, Francis Manby of St. Catherines, Lincoln, Robert 
Markham of Sedgebrook, Bart., Stephen Mason of Lincoln, 
Henry Massin^berd of Bratoft, Knight, Drayner Massingberd 
of Ormsby, Knight, Robert Medley of Isle of Axholme, 
Thomas Meres of Lincoln, Knight, William Metham of 
Bnllington, William Mildmore of Lusby, Richard Milner 
of Lincoln, Joseph Moore of Spalding, Henry Morley of 
H(dme, Edmund Sheffield Earl of Mulgrave, Normanby, John 
Monson, K.B., of Burton, Bart., Humphrey Maddison of Fonaby, 
Goddard Nelthorpe of Legsby, Bart., Edward Nelthorpe of 
Scawby, Christopher Nevile of Auboume, Charles Newcomen of 
Soremby, John Newton of Hather, Knight, John Ogle of Pinch- 
beck, John Oldfield of Spalding, Bart., Thomas Orby of Crow- 
land, Knight, Charles Pelham of Brocklesby, Richard Pell of 
Dembleby, William Pierpoint of Brant Broughton, Thomas 
Pulvertoft of Algarkirk, John Peacock of Scotter, Thomas 
Randes of South Hykeham, Richard Rossiter of Somerby, 
fCnight, Richard Rothwell of Stapleford, Knight, Edward 
Rothwell of HaTerholme, Greorge Sanderson of South Thoresby, 
William Savile of Newton, Carr Scrope of Louth, Knight, John 

theffield of Croxby, Thomas Skipwith of Ketsby, Christopher 
myth of Audby, John South of Kelstem, Henry Stone of Skel- 
lingthorpe, Thomas Thimelby of Irhham, WilUam Thorold of 
Marston, Bart., Robert Thorold of the Heath, Bart., Francis 
Tiudal of Carlton, Philip Tirwhitt of Stainfield, Knight, Cecil 
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Tyrwhltt of Gameringham, Edward Tournay of Oaenby, William 
TroUope of Casewick, Bart., Thoraaa TroUope of Thurlby, 
Edmund Turner of Stoke Bochford, Knight, Humphrey Walcott 
of Lincoln, John Walpool of Dunston, Knight, Lee Wanier of 
Swayton, William Welby of Denton, Adlard Welby of Holbeche, 
William Wentworth of Thornton Abbey, Knight, Joseph 
Whitine of Boston, William Lord Widdrington of Blankney, 
Richard Williams of Denton, William Willoughby of Knaith, 
John Wimberloy of Surfleet, Edmund Winn of Thornton, Bart., 
Matthew Woolmer of Swineshead, William Wooley of Well, 
Theophilus Wray of Glentworth, Bart, Christopher Wray of 
Ash by, Bart, Humphrey Winch of Branston, Bart., Ghcurles 
Whichcott of HarpswcU, William York of Burton Pedwardine, 
Bobert Vyner of Gautby. Some of these remain, and have the 
blood of those old liamilies, which we have named as extinct in 
the male line, whilst new blood is recruiting their ranks as they 
die off one after another. 



PATRONESSES OF THE STUFF BALL, 

Established in 1787 tot the encouragement of native woollen 
manufacture, and held for the first two years at Alford, after- 
wards at Lincoln. The ladies used to wear stuff gowns, and 
the gentlemen stuff coats, waistcoats, and breeches. Stuff was 
little worn after 1820. 



Mrs. Bowyer, 1787. 

Lady Theodosia Vyner, 1788. 

Lady Banks, 1789. 

Lady Elizabeth Monson, 1790. 

Duchess of Ancaater, 1791. 

Lady Brownlow, 1792. 

Lady Thorold, 1798. 

Lady Idarj Milsington, 1794. 

Charlotte Lady William Beau- 
clerk, 1795. 

Lady Theodosia Vyner, brown 
and blue, 1796. 

Mrs. Bertie, 1797. 

Hon. Mrs. Fane, 1798. 

Albinia Countess of Bucking- 
hamshire, 1799. 

Mrs. Chaplin, 1800. 

Maria Janetta Lady William 
Beauderk, scarlet, 1801. 

Mrs. Heneage, 1802. 

Lady Trolkgpe, 1803. 

Hon. Mrs. T. Heneage, 1804. 



Lady Heron, 1805. 

Eleanor Countess of Bucking- 
hamshire, 1806. 

Hon. Mrs. Pelham, 1807. 

Mrs. Tumor, salmon colour, 
1808. 

Sarah Lady Monson, scarlet 
and white, 1809. 

Lady Anderson, fawn colour, 
1810. 

Countess Sophia Brownlow, 
1811. 

Lady Welby, orange, 1812. 

Mrs. Thorold, 1813. 

Lady Sophia Whichcote, scar- 
let, 1814. 

Mrs. C. Chaplin, 1815. 

Mrs. B. Cracroft green, 1816. 

Lady S. Bobinson, coburg 
blue, 1817. 

Countess of Lindsey, damask 
rose, 1818. 
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Caroline, Countess of Brown- 
low, French grey, 1819. 
Lady Welby, light brown, 

1820. 
Mrs. Corbett, blue, 1821. 
Lady Sheffield, wbite, 1822. 
Iiady Susan Beeve, amber and 

gold, 1823. 
Lady Sutton, scarlet, 1824. 
Hon. Mrs. Hobart, dsirk blue, 

1825. 
No Ball, 1826. 
Ball changed from stuff to 

fancy colour, Lady Ingilby, 

1827. 
Mrs. Boucherett, 1828. 
Emma, Countess of Brownlow, 

1829. 
Lady G. Cholmeley, 1830. 
Mrs. Welby, 1831. 
Hon. Mrs. Handley, 1832. 
Hon. Mrs. Pelham, 183a 
Mrs. Heneage, 1834. 
Mrs. Hutton^ 1835. 
Mrs. Dymoke, 1836. 
Lady Mary Christopher, 1837. 
Lady Mary Corbett, 1838. 
Lady Caroline Turner, 1839. 
Duchess of St Albans, 1840. 
Lady Whiohcote, 1841. 
Lady M. Alford, 1842. 
Mrs. Hussey Packe, 1843. 
Lady Nelthorpe, 1844. 
Mrs. W. Amcotts, 1845. 
Lady Bromley, 1846. 
Lady Anderson, 1847. 
Lady Monson, 1848. 
Lady Thorold, 1849. 
Lady Trollope, 1850. 
Lady Burleigh, 1861. 
Mrs. Gervase Sibthorp, maize, 

1852. 
Mrs. Livesey, violet and silver, 

1853. 
Lady (Joderich, blue and pink, 

1854. 
Lady Beckett, pink and white, 

1855. 



Lady Frederick Beauclerk, 

red, white, and blue, 1856 
Lady Whichcote, cerise and 

white, 1857 
Mrs. Reeve, pink and black, 

1858. 
Mrs. Wilson, cerise and white, 

1859. 
Lady Worsley, magenta, 1860. 
Mrs. Hickman Bacon, tur- 
quoise blue, 1861. 
Mrs. Sherwin Gregory, scarlet, 

1862. 
Mrs. Dallas Yorke, cerise, 

black, and white, 1863. 
Mrs. Reeve, pink, 1864. 
Lady Eleanor Heneage, cerise 

and white, 1865. 
Mrs. George Jarvis, black, red, 

and yellow, 1866. 
The Lady Mary Tumor, blue 

and silver, 1867. 
Lady Sheffield, green and 

white, 1868. 
The Hon. Mrs. Welby, red, 

white, and black, 1869. 
Mrs. Grant Th(»old, white, 

with either red or blue, 

1870. 
The Countess Brownlow, red 

and white, 1871. 
Mrs. Rowland Winn, blue and 

pmk, 1872. 
Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Anderson 

Pelham, pale blue and dark 

blue, 1873. 
Lady Monson, three shades of 

rose, 1874. 
Mrs. Anderson, blue and 

yellow, 1875. 
Mrs. Nevile, cream colour and 

light blue, 1876. 
Lady Florence Chaplin, rose, 

1877. 
Lady Gertrude Foljambe, 

groen and gold, 1878. 
Lady Gwendoline Chaplin, 

1879. 

N 
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LINCOLNSHIRB ABBEYS, MONASTEBIES, Bra 



BENKDICnNSS. 
Dress : Blacky with Black Cowl, 



Growland Abbey (mitred Abbot). 
Bardney Abbey, sat as a peer. 
Stow (removed to Eynsham). 
Deeping Priory. 
Spalding Priory. 
Grimsby Priory. 
Frieston. 
Belvoir Priory. 



Humberstone Priory. 

St. Leonard's, Stamford. 

St. Mary Magdalen Priory, Lin- 
coln. 

A cell to St. Mary's, York, now 
" Monks' Abbey," near which 
is a fine chalybeate spring. 

Fosse Nunnery, Torksey. 



OISTBBOIAirS. 



Dress : White, Cassock and Cowl^ a Black gown when they went 
abroad. 



Kirkstead Abbey. 
Louth Park Abbey. 
Swineshead Abbey. 
Valle Dei or Vauaey Abbey. 
Stixwold Abbey. 



Bevesby Abbey. 
GJokewell Nunnery. 
He3miDg or Heyening Nunnery. 
Nun Oottam Priory. 



PBOMONSTBATENSIAN OB WHITE CANONS. 

Dress : White, with a White Cap called a Biretta, 



Barlings Abbey. 

Tupholme Abbey. 

Newhouse or Newsham Abbey. 



Newbo or Newbolt Abbey. 
Lrford Nunnery. 



SEMPBINaHAH OB GILBEBTINES. 

Dress : Black, White Cloaks, and wore Beards ; Monks generally 
were shaven. 



Alyingham Priory. 
BuUington Priory. 
Haverholme Priory. 
Sempringham Priory. 
Sixhills Priory. 



St. Eatherine's, Lincoln. 
Newsted in Ankholme. 
North Ormsby. 
Holland Brigg Priory. 



OABTHUSIANS. 

Dress : White, with Black Cloak, 

The Priory in the Wood, at Melwood, Isle of Axholme. 
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AUSnH CANONS. 

Dress : Black, with a White Rochet, Black Cloak and Hood, and 
Black Cap or Biretta; they wore Beards, 

Nocton Priory. 
Markby Priory. 
Kyme Priory. 



Bourne Priory. 

Hyrst Priory, Isle of Azholme. 

Elaham Priory. 

Thomholme Priory, near Ap- 
pleby. 

Thornton Abbey, near the 
Hnmber. 



Torksey Priory. 
Wellow in Grimsby. 
Newsted, near Stamford. 



PBBOEPTOBIES OF KNIGHTS TEMPLABS. 

Dress: White, with a Bed Cross. 

Temple Brewer or Bmeme. Grantham. 

Aslakby. South Witham. 

Wilketon or Willouehton. Maltby. 

Eagle or Aquila BaUivataB. Mere. 
Skirbeck. 

These passed to the Hospitallers after the suppression of the 
Templars. The Hospitallers wore black with a white cross. 
Temple Belwood in the Isle was not a preceptory, but so called 
because it was granted to the Temple in London. 

ALIEN PBIOBIBS. 

Minting, Burwell, Limber Magna, Long Bennington, Wenehale 
in South Eelsey, Tunstal in Bed^ume, Govenham, Gameringham, 
Hagh on the Mount or Hough on the Hill. 



HOSPITALS. 



Holy Innocents for^ 

Lepers, called 

Maladery or Ma- 1 

landery. ) Lincoln. 

St Giles. 
St. Mary's (Monks' I 

Abbey). ^ 

Holy Sepulchre of the Order of 

Sempringham. 



Mere Hospital. 

Boston. 

Spital in the Street. 

Wrawby, or Glandford Briggs. 

it. ^^> Stamford. 

Holbeach. 



DOMINICANS OB BLACK FBUBS. 

Dress: Black, 
Lincoln. Stamford. 



N 2 
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WHITE FBIAB8 OB OABMBLITEfl. 

Drefis: WhxU. 
Boston. Lincoln. Stamford. 

AUSTIN FBIABS OB EBEMTTES. 

Dress : White Oown and Scapulary, Black Cowl and Black 
Leathern Girdle, 

Boston. Lincoln. Stamford. 

FBAKOISOANS OB GBET FBIABS. 

Dress : Orey, tcith Cowl and Cord, 
Boston. Grantham. Lincoln. Stamford. 

FBIABS DE PENITEKTIA OB DE 8AC0O, LIKOOLH. 

The only one of these De Sacco Friars was at Lincoln, which ends 
the monkish establishments. 

LINCOLNSHIBE CASTLES. 

Carlton, built by Sir Hugh Bardolf, 1294-1802. 
Lincoln, by William the Conqueror, 1066-87. 
Tattershali, by Sir Balf Cromwell, 1453-5. 
Sleaford, by Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln. 

Boyal Licenses to crenellate or fortify, granted between 
1256 and 1478. 

Belvoir plaoeam suam, Bobert de Boss de Beverlac, 51 Hen. III. 

Eresby, manerium suum, Johannes Bek, 4 Ed. L 

La Lee (Lea) manerium suum, Johannes de Braose, 4 Ed. HI. 

Lincoln, Muros palatii sui in civit: de 3 Ed. IIL, Episcopus, 
Lincoln. 

Nettleham, S. Maria de Lincoln, mans manor, Henricus Episcopus, 
Lincoln, 10 Ed. HI. 

Somerton, near Lincoln, mansum, Antonius Bek, 9 Ed. I. 

Spaldyng, Prioratum suum. Prior et conventus, 7 Ed. m. 

Stowe Park, mansum manerie, Henricus Episcopus, Lincoln, 
20 Ed. in. 

Thornton, quandam novam domum AbbatisB, 6 Bic. U., Abbas 
et conventus. 
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DIMENSIONS, TAKEN FROM VARIOUS SOURCES, OF 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, AND CHURCHES. 

A Total Lengtii, b Breadth, o Length of Transept, d Height of 
Vamting, b Height of Tower or Spire, in feet 



Old St. Paul's 

New St. Paul's C 

Winchester C 

Canterbury C 

ElyC 

York Minster 

Lincoln Minster .'. 
St. Alban's Abbey.. .. 
Westminster Abbey 
Peterborough C. .. 
Durham C. .. 

Salisbury C 

Worcester C 

Gloucester C 

Norwich C 

Lichfield C 

Chichester C 

Ripon Minster 
Beverley Minster .. 

Exeter C 

Hereford C 

Tewkesbury Abbey 

Selby Abbey 

Rochester C 

Southwell Minster . . 

Manchester C 

Chester C 

Christchurch C. 
Malvern Abbey 
Romsey Abbey 
St. Saviour's, Southwark 
St. MaryRedcliflfe.. .. 

Grantham 

Louth 

Coventry 

St. Mary le Bow, London 

Yarmouth 

St. Bride's, London 

Boston 

Holy Trinity, Hull 
King's College Chapel .. 



A 

690 

510 

550 

530 

530 

524 

524 

539 

500 

480 

473 

474 

426 

423 

414 

411 

410 

233 

334 

383 

325 

317 

283 

310 

306 

215 

350 

155 

173 

255 

272 

230 

193 

182 

252 



.. 297 
107 282 
.. 308 
.. 124 
.. 178 
100 222 
82 250 
.. 193 
.. 189 
.. 203 
81 .. 

70 229 
128 
147 
180 
187 
131 

87 .. 
64 167 
72 140 
74 144 

71 124 

59 .. 
68 123 

60 121 



102 500 

88 356 

78 133 

80 235 

78 260 

99 213 

82 265 

65 160 

101 199 

78 186 

70 .. 

80 404 

65 200 

86 225 

80 315 

60 258 

65 300 

82 .. 



74 .. 

54 106 

63 .. 
74 .. 

61 121 

56 117 
73 .. 
76 .. 



spire. 

dome. 

tower. 

tower 

tower. 

tower. 

tower. 

tower. 

west towers. 

tower. 

spire, 
tower, 
tower, 
spire, 
spire, 
spire. 



67 166 west towers. 



63 124 



228 110 148 

284 99 .*.' 

272 72 96 

289 78 .. 



200 

278 spire. 
288 spire. 
300 spire. 
225 spire. 

234 spire. 
260 tower. 
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ABC 

Newark 214 72 

Bath Abbey 215 72 126 

St Oeorge's, Windsor ..225 66 106 

Sherborne Minster .. 200 60 .. 

Bridlington Priory ..185 68 .. 

St. Ma^s, Nottingham 206 66 95 

Ohristohnrch, Hants .. 303 60 101 

BUnnED ABBBTS. 

Glastonbury 594 

Height of Tower Arch 75 

Fountains 351 65 186 .. 166 tower. 

Croyland 344 

St. Mary's, York .. ..371 60 

Rievaux Abbey .. .. 332 59 

Byland Abbey .. .. 323 66 

Louth Abbey .. ..above 200 

Thornton Abbey .. .. 282 63 

Roche Abbey.. ..above 200 

Tintem Abbey ..above 200 

Bolton Priory 261 40 121 .. 

FumessAbl>ey .. .. 287 

Pershore Abbey .. .. 267 

Lindisfam 138 40 121 



FOREIGN CHURCHES. 

A Total Length, b Breadth, o Length of Transept, d Height of 
Vaulting, e Height of Tower or Spire, in feet. 
A B G D E 
S.Peter's, Rome.. .. 700 291 500 154 440 dome. 
Duomo, Florence.. .. 530 131 323 140 880 dome. 
Duomo, Milan .. .. 500 177 284 152 400 spire. 

S. Paul's, Rome .. .. 572 

S. Petronio, Bologna.) 

Nave only complete, J 700 132 .. 182 .. 

would have been ) 
S. Antonio, Padua ..326 .. 160 .. 128 dome inside. 
aAnastasia, Verona.. 800 75 210 .. 

Duomo, Pisa .. .. 297 108 

St Domenico, Siena .. 225 75 

Me^^ Chapel. FlcKj 200 dome iiwide. 

Q«^da Tiwei; B;;j 37gj^^^^ 

^'&^\ft^}" 50 .... 194towerci«,ul.r. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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ABODE 
Campanile, 8. Marco,] 

Venice, without the> • 230 

Pyramid ) 

Campanile, Florence 264 by 46. 

Amiens Cathedral .. 442 119 194 130 223 west tower. 

Bouen Cathedral ..408 93 176 94 380 spire. 

Chartres Cathedral .. 418 115 200 120/^^^^^^^®' 

Beanvais Choir only .. 260 94 189 130 

S.Denis 480 100 .. 90 .. 

S. Genevieve, Paris ..350 .. 270 .. 300 dome. 

Notre Dame, Paris .. 400 101 150 104 204 west tower. 

S. Ouen, Ronen .. .. 450 76 .. 108 250 tower. 

S. B^nigne, Dijon .. 375 spire. 



FOREIGN CATHEDRALS. 

A Total Length, b Breadth, c Length of Transept, d Height of 
Vaulting, e Height of Tower or Spire, in feet 

CologaeOathedna .. ^. ! .! 1^{ ^S^hetbt "* 

Strasbourg 474 spire. 

Antwerp 500 .. 180 .. 460 tower. 

St. Stephen, Vienna 465 spire. 

Fribourg, Switzerland 300 

St. Martin's, Landshutt 456 

Brussels Hotel de Ville 364 

®*koS^.^°'^''*^'} •• ■ 180 dome. 

iiyr««i.i,*« ( 375, was intended to 

^^^^^ I have a spire. 

Church of the Escurial 364 230 100 .. 300 dome. 

0^^<,B.^ {^f^ 

From the foregoing list it is observable that the three great 
Italian cathedrals surpass all others in magnitude. To these 
may be added Seville Cathedral, but the latter is so subdivided by 
screens, shrines, and such like obstructions, that it has no grand 
coup d*cBil. and from its gloom and incongruous style, is a combina- 
tion of tne solemn and the grotesque. Milan, though not pure 
€k)thio, is unrivalled in impressive grandeur. St. Peter's astonishes 
bv its size, which grows upon you, but excites no devotional feelings 
like the Gothic cathedrals. It is merely a vast temple for spec- 
tacles. 

Of English churches, old St. Paul's and Glastonbury Abbey were 
the two largest, as far as we can judge of the one from Dugdale's 
description, and of the other by toe ruins which remain. 
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ABEA IN FEET OF CERTAIN CATHEDRALS AND 
CHURCHES. 



York 63,800 

St. Paul's .. .. .. 59,700 

Lincoln 55,530 

Winton 53,480 

Ely 47,000 

Canterbury 43,215 



Boston 20,270 

Grantham 15,440 

Louth 14,200 

Newark 16,860 

Southwell 20,440 

St. Mary, Nottingham 12,000 



Length of the Louvre Gallery, 1322 feet by 44 ; length of the 
two longest sides of the Cloister of La Grand Chartreuse, 600 feet. 



BELLS. 

Whether the old bells at Lincoln were destroyed when the 
Minster was robbed of its treasures, in Henry VIII.'s time, we 
do not know ; but there was a great beU weighing 7807 lb. in the 
time of Elizabeth, and it was recast with additional metal in the 
reign of James I., and became the '* celebrated Great Tom of 
Lincoln." The casting took place in the Minster yard. Henry Hold- 
field, of Nottingham, and William Newcomb, of Leicester, were the 
founders— rtwo noted men of that day. That magnificent bell 
weighed 9894 lb. The workmanship was excellent, and the tone 
singularly fuU and clear. It hung in the N.W. tower. The 
inscription was as follows : — '* Spiritus sanctus a Patre et filio pro- 
oedens, suaviter sonans ad salutem ; Guglielmns Stanton, Decanns ; 
Rogerus Parker, Precentor et magister &briciffi : Ricardus Clayton, 
Archdeaconus Lincoln, 1610, Dec. 3rd ; Regni Jacobi Angliad 8yo, 
et ScotisB 44V It was a beautiful specimen of Holdfield's work, 
who cast the fine peal of ten of St. Mary's, Nottingham, in 
1595; as also four of the Lady bells and one of the bells in 
St. Hugh's peal of eight. Great Tom was cracked in December, 
1828 — it is said, by changing the position of the hammer which 
struck the hours, under the absurd notion that it would wear a 
hole in the bell. On the occasion of some yictory Great Tom was 
rung by twenty-four women, the Lady bells and St. Hugh's bells 
being rung at the same time. 

The third or new Great Tom was cast by Mears, of London, and 
in order to make it larger than its predecessor, that beautiful peal 
of six, called the Lady bells, was broken up and the metal added, 
which produced the new bell and two quarter bells hanging in the 
Lady bell tower. New Great Tom has the same inscription as the 
old, and the names of Georgius Gtjrdon, D.D. Decanus ; Ricardus 
Pretyman, MA., Precentor ; Georgius Iiiomas P^tyman, D.O.L., 
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Gancellarius ; Thomas Maimers Sutton, M.A., Sub-decanus et 
magister fabrioisB. 
The dimensions are as follows : — 

NBW BELL. 

Diameter, 6 ft. lOJ in. 
Weight, 5 tons 8 cwt. 
Key, A. 



OLD BELL. 

Diameter, 6 ft. 3} in. 
Weight, 4 tons 8 cwt. 
Key, B. 



Both the workmanship and tone of this bell are inferior to the old 
one. 

There are three larger bells than Tom of Lincoln. 

Peter of York, hanging in the N.W. tower, cast by Mears, a 
fine-toned bell, not us^ fbr the clock, and only struck by hand at 
certain times ; Tom of Oxford, an old bell, but defective in tone ; 
and Exeter clock bell. 

St. PauVs 3 tons 15 cwt. 

Bell Dunstan at Canterbury . . 3 tons 10 cwt. 
Gloucester 3 tons 2 cwt. 

Tlie twelve bells of Christchuroh Cathedral, Oxford, are de- 
servedly renowned for their tone and melody, though there are 
some heavier in weight. One of the bells from Fountains Abbey 
hangs in the tower of Thirsk church, and has a very silvery sound ; 
but it is a mistake to suppose that any great quantity of silver is 
to be found in old bell metal, or that it improves the tone ; but it 
was the custom in old times, whilst the metal was in fusion, to cast 
in silver by way of offerings, and when old Tom of Lincoln was re- 
cast, it is on record that many inhabitants cast in tankards, silver 
spoons, &c., but when it was recast again in 1833 the metal was tested, 
and the proportion of silver was found to be very small. The great 
art of bell founding is to proportion the different metals, so that the 
heat which is requisite to reauce them to fusion, and which wastes 
some more than others, should leave bells with a proper portion of 
each when completed, and to cast them so that they shall not 
require tuning ; when this is the case they are termed a maiden 
peal. 
The largest peals in England are : — 

Weight of Tenor. 

St. Paul's 12 .. 64 cwt. 

Exeter Cathedral 12 nearly 60 „ 

St. Saviour's, Southwark, a grand peal 12 .. 53 „ 
St. Mary-le-Bow (Bow Bells) .. .. 10 .. 50 „ 

York Minster 10 .. 50 „ 

St. Michael, Comhill, London . . . . 10 1 

St. Bride's, London 10 V above 40 

St. Sepulchre's, London 12 J 
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St. Peter's, Blancroft, Norwich . . . . 12 

St. Chad, Shrewsbury 12 

Sheffield, Yorkshire 12 

St. Giles's, Gripplegate, London .. 10 

St. Martin's, Birmingham 12 

Qldham, Lancashire 12 

St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, London . . 12 

Botherham 10 

St. Michael's, Coventry .. .. .. 10 

Wakefield, Yorkshire 10 



Weight of Tenor. 


.. 43 cwt. 


.. 41 


}t 


.. 41 


19 


.. 36 


»» 


.. 34 


»9 


.. 33 


»» 


.. 30 


n 


.. 32 


»» 


.. 32 


»» 


.. 31 


» 



LONDON AND SUBUBBS. 

St. Andrew, Holbom 10 Bells. 

St. Leonard, Shoreditch 12 „ 

St. Dunstan, Stepney 10 „ 

St. Clement Danes 10 „ 

St. Lawrence, Jewry .. .. 8 „ 

St Margaret, Westminster 10 „ 

St. Martin's in the Fields 10 „ 

St. Magnus, London Bridge 10 „ 

All Saints, Poplar 10 „ 

All Saints, Fulham.. 10 „ 

St. Aiphage, Greenwich 10 ,, 

St. Barnabas, Pimlico ♦. .. 10 „ 

St. Luke's, Chelsea 10 „ 

Christ Church, Spitalfields 10 „ 

St. Ann's, Highgate 8 „ 

St. Andrew's, Undershaft 8 „ 

All Hallows', Barking .. .. 10 „ 

St. Dunstan's in East 8 „ 

St Dunstan's in West 8 „ 

St. George's in East 8 „ 

St Gabriel's, Pimlico 8 „ 

St George's, Camberwell 8 „ 

St James's, Clerkenwell 8 „ 

St John's, Hackney 8 „ 

St Mary's, Lambeth 8 „ 

St. Michael's and All Angels', Paddington .. 8 „ 

OXFOBD. 

Christchuroh 12 Bells. 

St Mary the Virgin ., 6 „ 

Merton College . . . . 8 „ 

Magdalen College 10 „ 

New College 10 „ 

Carfax 6 „ 
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0AMBBID6B. 

Great St. Mary's 10 Bells. 

A fine peal of twelve bells, the tenor weighing 50 owt., has lately 
been hnng in the tower ofWorcester Cathedral, beautlfally moulded 
and of admirable tone, cast by Messrs. John Taylor and Co., of 
Loughborough, who are noted for the excellence of their work. 

The great bells of the Westminster Clock Tower must not be left 
unnoticed. 

FOBEION BELLS. 

The great bell of Moscow is upwards of 190 tons ; it is not hung. 
The bell of St. Ivan's, Moscow, which is used, is 119 tons. Dr. 
Clarke, in his book of travels, says, when it is sounded, a solemn 
murmur pervades the whole city. 

The Bourdon Emanuel, of Paris, weighs 14 tons ; the great bell of 
S. Peter's at Bome, 8 tons 6 cwt.; Pallazzo Yecchio, Florence, 
7 tons. At Santa Maria Maggiore, S. John Lateran, at Borne ; in 
the Campanile, Florence; at Se^e, Antwerp, Ghent, Milan, 
Strasbourg, Chartres, Gothenburg, &c., are bells of considerable 
magnitude. 

The Carillons, of Antwerp, and other towns in Belgium and the 
Netherlands, are celebrated ; but tiiere are no peals of bells like ours 
in England. 

Much curious information on bells will be found in Mr. Ella- 
combe's excellent quarto Volume. 



Saxon architecture prevailed till the incursions of the Danes, who 
destroyed many churches ; but in Canute's time, the Danes being 
Christianized, many were rebuilt, and it is probable that some of 
tiiose which are called Saxon are really Danish, especially in the 
north and north-eastern parts of England. 

Korman architecture was brought in at the Conquest, and pre- 
vailed &om 1066 to 1154. Transition to Early English, from 
1154 to 1190. Early English, from 1190 till about 1307. Decorated, 
from thence to 1400, merging into Perpendicular, which lasted till 
Henry VII.'s time, 1485, when it became much debased ; but lasted 
as late as 1600, under the name of *< Tudor Style." 
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TABLE OP SOVEREIGNS SINCE THE CONQUEST. 



William the Conqueror, from 

1066 to 1087. 
William Bufus, 1087 to 1099. 
Henry I., 1100 to 1135. 
Stephen, 1135 to 1154. 
Henry H.. 1154 to 1188. 
Bichard I., 1189 to 1198. 
John, 1199 to 1216. 
Henry HI., 1216 to 1272. 
Edward I., 1272 to 1306. 
Edward II., 1307 to 1327. 
Edward HI., 1327 to 1376. 
Bichard II., 1377 to 1399. 
Henry IV., 1399 to 1413. 
Henry V., 1413 to 1422. 
Henry VL, 1422 to 1461. 
Edward IV., 1461 to 1483. 
Edward V., 1483. 
Bichard IH., 1483 to 1485. 



Henry VIL, 1485 to 1509. 
Henry VIII., 1509 to 1547. 
Edward VL, 1547 to 1558. 
Mary, 1553 to 1558. 
Elizabeth, 1558 to 1603. 
James L, 1603 to 1625. 
Charles L, 1625 to 1648. 
Commonwealth, 1648 to 1660. 
Charles H., 1660 to 1684. 
James H., 1684 to 1688. 
William and Mary, 1688 to 

1702. 
Anne, 1702 to 1713. 
George L, 1713 to 1727. 
George H., 1727 to 1760. 
George HI., 1760 to 1819. 
George IV., 1820 to 1830. 
William IV., 1830 to 1837. 
Victoria, whom Grod preserve. 
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Addlethobfb, 42 
Alford, 93 
Algarkirk, 37 
Alkborongh, 80 
Allington Hall, 62 
Althorpe, 78 
Ancaster, 53 
Anwiok, 52 
Appleby, 81 
Asgarby, 51 
Asnby de la Lannde, 54 
Aslackby, 50 
Aswarby, 51 
Anboume, 66 
Aunsby, 53 
Ayeland, 49 
Azholme, Isle of, 75 
Aylesby, 88 

Bag Enderby, 44 
Bardney, 46 
Barkwith, 94 
Barlings Abbey, 46 
Barton, 84 
Baston,48 
Belleau, 93 
Belton, 8, 61, 78 
Benington, 41 
Bicker, 37 
Billingboron^h, 50 
Bishops of Lincoln, 97 
Bitchfield, 65 
Blankney, 54 
Bloxholm, 54 
Blyborougb, 71 
Bolingbroke, 44 
Boston, 29, 38 
Bottisford, 75 
Bonltham, 67 



Bourn, 49 
Brampton, 74 
Branston Hall, 58 
Bi-ant Bronghton, 60 
Bratoft, 43 
Brattleby, 70 
Brigg, 71, 83 
Brigsley, 91 
Brocklesby, 86 
Bronghton, 81, 86 
Burleigh, 48 
Burton Goggles, 63 
Burton Hall, 67 
Burton Stather, 8, 80 
BurwellPark, 93 
Bustlingthorpe, 87 

Gadwbll, 93 
Caistor, 86 
Carlton, 94 
Carlton Scroope, 60 
Casewick, 48 
Casterton, 48 
Castle Bytham, 64 
Castlethorpe, 81 
Caythorpe, 60 
Claxby, 87 
Claypole, 60 
Cleemorpes, 90 
Coates,69 
Coleby, 58 
CoUingbams, 66 
Colsterworth, 63 
Coningsby, 46 
Corby, 64 
Corringham, 71 
County Divisions, 5 
Coverhams, 91 
Crosby, 79 
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Crownpoint, 64 
Croxby, 87 
Oroyland Abbey, 25 

Danish Invasions, 15 
Deeping St. James, 48 
Denton, 62 
Dialects, 18 
Doddington Hall, 66 
Donington, 37 
Dowsby Hall, 50 
Dunholme, 94 
Dunston, 67 

Eagle, 66 
East Kirby, 46 
Edenham, 64 
Elsham, 82 
Epworth, 78 
Ewerby, 51 

Fens, The, 27 
Fenton, 60 
Ferriby, 84 
Fillingham, 70 
Fishtoft, 41 
Fiskerton, 46 
Flixborough, 80 
Folkingham, 50 
Frampton, 38 
Frieston, 41 
Friskney, 41 
Folbeck, 60 

Gainsbobough, 72 
GTate Burton, 74 
Gayton-le-Wold, 94 
Gedney, 36 
G^eological Features, 6 
Girsby, 94 
Glentworth, 70 
Gosberton, 36 
Goxhill, 85 
Grainsby, 91 
Grainthorpe, 91 
Grantham, 61 
Grayingham, 71 
Great Ooates, 88 



Great Ponton, 63 
Grimoldby, 91 
Grimsby, 89 
Grimsthorpe, 9, 64 
Gunby, 43 

Haoconby, 49 
Hackthom, 70 
Hagnaby, 45 
Hagworthingham, 44 
Hainton, 94 
Halton Holgate, 43 
Harby, 66 
Harlazton, 63 
Harmston, 58 
Harpswell, 70 
Harrington, 44 
Hartsholme, 67 
Hatfield Chase, 27 
Haugh, 93 

Haverholme Priory, 52 
Hawerby, 91 
Haxey, 76 
Haydor, 53 
Healing, 89 
Heckington, 51 
Helpringham, 51 
Hemswell, 71 
Hibaldstowe, 71 
Hirst, 78 
Holbeach, 36 
Holton, 87 
Holywell, 64 
Horbling, 50 
Homcastle, 45 
Hough-on-the-HlU, 60 
Howell, 51 

Xngoldmells, 42 
Ingoldsby, 65 
Irby. 88 
T mnft.ni, 64 

Eeadby, 79 
Kelby, 53 
Kenwiok, 94 
Kettlethorpe,74 
Kirby Laythorpe, 51 
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Kirkstead Abbey, 89, 46 
Kirton. 37 
KirtoQ Lindsey, 71 
Enaith, 74 

Laoeby, 88 
LAngton, 44 
Laughton, 74 ' 
Lea, 74 

Leadenbam, 60 
Leake, 41 
Leasingbam, 54 
Legbourne, 94 
Leverton, 41 
Lincoln, 11, 28, 95 
Lincoln Cathedral, 96 

, view from, 7 

Lindbolme, 77 
Littleborough, 67 
Little Grimsby, 91 
Little Ponton, 63 
Longhills, 58 
Louth, 91 
Lndborougb, 91 

Mablethobpb, 93 
Manby, 81 
Market Deeping, 48 
Market Rasen, 87 
Marsh Chapel, 91 
MarstOD, 60 
Martello Towers, 9 
Marton, 74 
Mere Hospital, 58 
Miningsby, 45 
Misingham, 75 
Morton, 49 
Moulton, 36 
Muston, 62 

Navenby, 59 
Nettleham, 94 
Newark, 66 
New Holland, 85 
Nooton, 54 
Normanby Park, 80 
North Carlton, 67 



Norton D'Isney, 66 
Norton Place, 71 

Old Cleb, 91 
Osboumby, 51 

Panton, 94 

Parliamentary Representation, 5 

Partney, 44 

Pelham Pillar, 8, 86 

QUADBING, 37 

Rauceby, 53 
Ravendale, 88 
Redboum, 71 
Revesby, 45 
Riby, 88 
Rippingale, 50 
Rlseholme, 94 
Rivers, Principal, 6 
Roads, Roman, 11 
Roman Remains, 12 
Ropsley, 65 
Rothwell, 87 

Saltpleetby, 91 
Sanderson, Bishop, 38 
Sawcliff, 80 
Scampton, 67, 70 
Scartho, 91 
Scawby, 71 
Scotheme, 94 
Sootter, 75 
Scrivelsby Court, 45 
Sempringham, 49 
Sibsey, 41 

Silk Willoughby, 54 
Skellingthorpe, 67 
Skirbeck, 41 
Sleaford, 52 
Snarford, 87 
Somerby, 66, 71 
Somersby, 44 
Somerton Castle, 58 
South Carlton, 67 
South Cockerington, 91 
South Elkington, 92 
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South Kelsey, 87 
South Ormsby, 44 
Spalding, 35 
Spilsby, 43 
Spital, 70 
Stainfield, 46 
Stallingbro*, 89 
Stamford, 46 
Stamford Baron, 48 
Stixwould Priory, 46 
Stoke Rochford, 63 
Stow, 67, 70 
Stragglethorp, 60 
Stubton, 60 
Sturton, 67, 69 
Sudbrook Holme, 94 
Surfleet, 36 
Sutterton, 37 
Sutton, 36 
Swarby, 54 
Swineshead, 37 
Swinhop, 87 
Syston, 9, 60 

Tathwbll, 93 
Tattersball, 45 
Tealby, 87 
Temple Belwood, 78 
Temple Bruer, 54 
Tetford, 10 
Theddlethorpe, 91,94 
Thonock, 71 
Thorganby Hall. 87 
Thornbolme Priory, 81 
Thornton Abbey, 85 
Thorp Hall, 92 
Threckingham, 49, 50 
Thurlby, 48, 66 



Tillbridge Lane, 67 
Torksey, 74 
Tupholme Priory, 46 
Tydd, 36 

Ufbington, 48 
Ulceby, 86 
Utterby, 91 

Valb of Welton, 92 

Wainplbet, 41 
Walcott, 80 
Walmsgate, 44 
Washingbro*, 46 
Weelsby House, 91 
Well, 93 
Wellengore, 59 
Wellnogore, 60 
Welton, 94 
Weston, 36 
Wigtoft, 37 
Willingham House, 87 
Willoughton, 71 
Wilsford, 53 
Winceby, 45 
Winterton, 80 
Winthorpe, 42 
Wintringham, 80 
Witham Common, 64 
Woodhall Spa, 46 
Woolsthorpe, 63 
Wragby, 94 
Wrangle, 41 
Wyberton, 38 
Wykeham, 35 

Tabbobocgh, 91 
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TWO-SHILLING SERIES 

OF 

TOURISTS' GUIDES. 



CHANNEL ISLANDS, by 
B. Clarke. 

CORNWALL, by W, H. 
Tregellas. 

DERBYSHIRE, by J. C. 
Cox. 

DEVON, North, by R. N. 
Worth, F.G.S. 

DEVON. South, by R. N- 
Worth, F.G.S. 

ENGLISH LAKE DIS- 
TRICT, by H. I. Jenkimson, 

F.R.as. 



KENT, by G. P. Bevan, F.GJS. 
NORFOLK, by Walter Bye. 

ROUND ABOUT LON- 

DON. by Rev. W. J. Loftie, 

B.A., F.S.A. 
SURREY, by G. P. Bevan, 

F.G.S. 
SUSSEX, by G. F. Chambers, 

F.R.A.S. 
YORKSHIRE, North and 

East RiDiNas,by G. P. Bevan. 

F.G.S. 
YORKSHIRE, West Riding, 

by G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 



Foap. dvo, doth, with Maps, &c. 



" These Ooonty Guides of Mr. Stanford can be carried about in a very 
small pocket without any feeling of inconvenience, and are thoroughly 
practical and intelligible in their method, contain all necessary instruoUons 
as to means of locomotion, hotels, &c., and quite as much topographical, 
geological, historical, and antiquarian information as can be conveniently 
devoured on the spot, amply sufficient, indeed, to satisfy all but specialists. 
The authors of these handy guides speak from adequate personal knowledge 
of their respective counties, and each guide is well provided with useful 
maps and plans. We shomd think these portable and carefully-written 
County Guide-books would be welcome, not only to those who are compelled 
to consider the question of expense, but to those— and they are many— who 
object to the constant irritation of the more bulky guide-books, which are a 
burden in the hand, and cannot be put into any reasonable pocket."— T^inm. 

** For the pedestjrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a bandy pocket-guide is 
almost indispensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, 
and as far as we can judge, has made most creditable provision. 
Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes of this little two- 
shilling county series; the type though closely printed is clear, and they 
are nearly as light and twice as portable, as a fairly filled cigar-case."— 
Saturday Review. 
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tTASVOBD'S TWO-SHUJJNa TOTJBISTS' GTTIDBB. 



BOUND ABOUT LONDON: 

mSTOBICAL, ABOaffiOLOGICAL, ARC HITEC TUBAL, AND 
PICTURESQUE NOTES, SUITABLE FOR THE TOURIST, ' 

WITHIN A OntOLE OF TWELTE MILES. 

To which are added Specimens of Short Walking EzoorsionB 
and Visits to Hatfield, Knole, St. Albans, and Windsor. 

By Bet. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 
With a Map and oopions Index. 

"There is no end to the many associations of the places which are 
recalled to memory by taming over the pages of this little book, or by 
ransacking the reminiscences of some of one's own rambles. To those 
who have traversed the groond this book will be a pleasant reminder, and 
with its help they can visit the scenes again without leaving their easy 
chairs; to those who have yet to visit the many places, so close at hand, 
which are endeared to ns by the lives or consecrated to ns by the 
deaths or graves of oar great men, this will be a asefal and pleasant 
gaide."— 7^m««. 

*'*Boand aboat London' is especially intended for the exoarsionist 
who withes to tarn to good acooant his Satardny half*holidav. This is 
not the first book of the kind that has been published with this object, 
bat it is the most concise and the most exact. ~PaM Mail Gazette, 

**Wiih this handy volume in his pocket, neither the Londoner nor 
stranger will be at any loss to spend a pleasant and interesting day in the 
neighbourhood of the Metropolis, and the excellent map attached, 
showing all therailwaylines, will facilitate his decision on the programme 
Ibr the day. Too much can scarcely be said in praise of the accuracy and 
completeness of this little guide with its map and index."— Queen, 

" Books like this are wanted both to guide the traveller and also to 
draw public attention to our health-resorts, so that they shall not be taken 
from us through ignorance. We can confidently recommend this book 
as a useftd companion for those who intend to explore the near at hand 
beauties of the environs of London."— ^ca(i«my. 

« The F.S.A. has done it well, with judgment to condense, industry to 
collect, and ability to describe. The book is neat, cheap, and good. ^ 
Art JourtMl. 

** * Bound about London ' is one of the most compact and pleasing of note 
books on the principal places of interest surrounding the great Metro- 
polis ; it will be simply invaluable to residents, visitors, and toorists 
alike. It is a volume over which great care has been expended, and will 
be found to be a reliable ' Guide and Companion * to all places embraced 
in its page:*'—Eeliguary. 
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TOURISTS' GUIDE TO COENWALL 

AND THE SCILLY ISLES. 

Containing full information concerning all the principal Places 
and Objects of Interest in the County. 

By WALTER H. TBEGELLAS, 

Chief DrangbtsmoD, War Office. 

With Map. 

(•An eminently readable book, into which the writer has compressed 
mnoh valuable information not often foand in works of the kind. 
Mr. Tregellas has the advantage of being perfectly familiar with his sab- 
jeot, and to local knowledge adds a keen appreciation of the requirements 
of tourists. The routes are so clearly laid down, that those who follow 
them need not fear tbat they will miss any feature of geologicid, anti- 
quarian, commercial, or artistic interest." — The Examiner, 

*< Mr. Tregellas has done his work with admirable care and accuracy* 
and withal in the most pleasant fashion ; gossiping as he rushes along 
with his fHend. tbe reader, by rail, or jogs along by road ; giving abund- 
ance of information about places and people, with a host of directions to 
the best authorities for getting more. Altogether, this is, far and away, 
the ftillest and handiest Cornish guide-book.**— TTettem Morning Newi. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TQ THE COUNTY 
OF DEBBT. 

With fdll information relative to the principal Haoee and 
Objects of Interest therein. 

By J. 0. cox. 

Author of ** Notes on the Churches of Deibyshire. 

With Map. 

** The Guide is excellent, and one of the best and most sensible ever 
written to help the tourist in his rambles through one of the most attrac- 
tive counties in England.'* — Manchetter Examiner. 

**We can welcome the compact and useftd guide before us, as one 
which will be invaluable to the tourist among our beautiful dales. When 
we say that it has been written and compiled by Mr. J. C. Cox, we give 
the readers every guarantee for the accuracy of its contents. The guide 
is a work of interest for the general reader, and we cordially commend it 
to their study. There is a useftd map appended.**— 2>efdy Timet* 
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TOUMSTS' GUIDE TO NORTH DEVON 

AND THE EXMOOR DISTRICT. 

By R. N. WORTH, F.G.8., 

Antbor of ** History of Plymoath/' &o^ &o. 

With Map. 

" The high praise with which we welcomed Mr. Worth's Onide to South 
Devon has since been yerifled by local experience of its utility. The 
same trustwortby companion now introduces us to the Northern Coast, 
which possesses no less attraction for the tourist. As a faithful guide to 
the visitor who wishes to omit nothing that deserves attention we 
certainly commend this little book." — Academy. 

** The author has hit the mark he aimed at, which was to give the 
tourist the greatest amount of practicaUy useftil information condensed 
into the smallest compass. It is well and cleverly done from beginning 
to end, and will be worth all its cost when put in the comer of the 
bookshelf after the tour is over, as a book of reference.**— TTMtem limtt. 



TOUMSTS' GUIDE TO SOUTH DEVON: 

BAIL, mVEB, COAST, AND MOOB. 
By B. N. WORTH, F.G.S., &c., 

Author of " History of Plymouth,*' "The Progress of Mining SkUl in the 

West of England,** &c. 

With Map, and Plan of Exeter Cathedral. 

** A very well written, compact, and instructive guide, which embodies 
all the information the tourist can reasonably reqmre with regard to the 
points of interest in the district, and will enable anybodv who follows the 
course it suggests to see a great deal in a comparatively short space 
of time.**— i9cototnan. 

" It is the Guide for the tourist— compact— easily going into the side 
pocket, precise, giving just that information which is needed to secure 
mtelligent ei^joyment. Moderate in price, and above all accompanied by 
an excellent map.**— Tor^ttay Timei. 

"The information it gives is fhll without difltaseness. Distances are 
olearlv stated, and the names given of hotels, places of interest, with 
their historic and other associations, as they are reached on the route.*'— 
Leeds Mercury, 
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TOUMSTS' GUIDE TO THE COUNTY 
OF KENT. 

Oontaining fall information concerning all its favourite Places 
of Resort, both on the Coast and Inland, with General Descrip- 
tions of the County, and instructions respecting Excursions by 
Railway, Steamboat, and Road. 

By G. PHILLIPS SEVAN, F.G.S. 
With Map, and Plans of Canterbury and Boohester Cathedrals. 

"There is perhaps no other County which offers so many interesting 
and attractive, as well as easily accessible spots to a London holiday 
maker as Kent, and a cheap and portable guide book such as Mr. Sevan's 
will be welcome to this class."— /Saturday Review. 

" The attention of the traveller is directed to all that is worth seeing. 
A valuable little work containing full information concerning all the 
fii&vourite places of resort in the County, both on the coast and inland.**— 
Keble's Margate and Ranugate Gazette. 

" Mr. Bevan*s Hand-book may be safelv recommended as a pleasing 
companion to all whcmay chance to travel through Kent, and as a very 
osefiil guide to the lovers of ancient architecture. —^ea<i«my. 



TOUEISTS' GUIDE TO THE COUNTY 
OF NOBFOLK 

With some Preliminary Remarks as to its Natives, their Names, 
Superstitions, and Peculiarities. 

By WALTER RYE, 

Editor of the " Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany.** 

With Map, and Plan of Norwich Cathedral. 

" Mr. Rye is an excellent guide. He teems with reminiscences of all 
kinds— historical, antiquarian, biographical, anecdotal Norfolk abounds 
with objects of interest to the intelligent visitor, whom Mr. Rye is pre- 
pared to tell all about them ; at the same time he does not forget to 
mform the visitor how best to get about the county and where he is 
likely to find the best fare."— Time*. 

" Containing a number of capitally arranged excursions by road or 
rail, and an interesting chapter on ^e celebrities, the dialect, and the 
traditions of the old 'North Folk.'"— (?rapAic. 

" Mr. Rye's Guide is really a charming little volume, cheap, very handy 
Very readable, and very complete. It is sure to command an enormous 
Bale among excursionists on the Great Eastern Une.*'— Norfolk Chronicle, 
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TOUMSTS' GUIDE TO THE COUNTY OP 
SUEEEY. 

ContainiDg fall information concerning all its fkyomite places 

of resort. 

By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.8., F.S.8. 

With Two Maps. 

" Mr. Bevan performs his task in a complete and hosiness-like style. 
He wastes no words, gives the tourist all the information he can possibly 
need. A Pedestrian with this little book in his pocket can scarcely make 
a mistake in his choice of excursions, and if he consult with sufficient 
care the two admirable maps, he is not likely to go astray."-'/Sp«cto(or. 

** We have submitted to a close scrutiny his directions as to certain 
districts in which we have resided for years, and we have never caught 
him tripping in a matter of any consequence." — Saturday Review, 

*' Very carefully compiled, the general description and means of getting 
at the various places of interest being given with a conciseness which 
earns our hearty approval. The Tourist who bends his footsteps Surrey- 
wards will find it one of the most valuable and portable guides we ever 
remember to have seen."— '/9ot(<A London Gazette, 



TOUKISTS' GUIDE TO THE COUNTY OP 
SUSSEX. 

Containing ftiU information concerning all its favourite Places 
of Besort, both on the Coast and Inland. 

By G. F. CHAMBEBS. F.B^S^ 

BarristerHit-Law, Author of *" A Handbook for Eastbonme,*' &c. 

With Map and Plan of Chichester Cathedral. 

**The information is skilfully condensed and well arranged. The road 
excursions are all planned on the assumption that the tomist starts firom 
one or the other of the watering places of the coast. The indexes, 
however, enable a place to be found in a moment wherever he may be."— 
Daily News, 

** An excellent guide to Sussex, the value of the work depending Pot 
only on the accuracy and completeness of the information the book 
contains, but also upon the arrangement which has been oartied out. 
In this respect Mr. Chambers has effected a great improvement on the 
large number of guides published. His arrangement may be termed a 
thoroughly practical one." — Brighton Gazette, 

** Mr. G. F. Chambers* 'Sussex' is one of the best books of the kind we 
have seen. It is concise, but omits no information that may be of use or 
interest to the traveller, and leaves no place to which historical, anti- 
quarian or other interests attach, unvisited." — Athenceum, 
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TOUBISTS' GUIDE TO THE EAST AND 
NOSTH BIDOaS OF YOSSSHIBE. 

Containing fall information concerning all the favourite Places 
of Besort, both on the Coast and Inland. 

JBy G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.8. 

With Map, and Plan of York Minster. 

" Will be fonnd thoroughly useful and nearly exhaustiye and ftill of 
all sorts of interesting jottings about the various places to or by which he 
takes his friend the tourist." — limes, 

" Contains a large amount of valuable information concerning all the 
favourite places of resort in the two Ridings. A map adds to the vfdue of 
the book, which is an admirable work of its kind, the manner in which 
the matter is condensed shewing rare power in the putting of a vast mass 
of facts into very small compass." — Sheffield Daily Teiegraph, 

'* All that can be desired in respect of portability and conciseness of 
description. It contains a well* written description of the Bidings, and 
further, in connection with excursions to places of note, gives ample 
details upon matters which a tourist ought to know if he is to have the 
full benefit of his excursions."— i^e«(i« Mercury, 



TOUEISTS' GUIDE TO THE WEST 
BIDING OF TOBESHIBE. 

Containing ftdl information concerning all its principal Places 
of Besort and Interest. 

By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. 

With Two Maps. 

** These are very handy little guide books, and we have tested them in 
the moat effective way— by using them, containing almost every thing 
the curious traveller or pedestrian can wish to know; indeed the directions 
for the tourist are more precise and practical than those usually given in 
more elaborate works." — York Herald 

" The information concerning every place of note within its boundary 
is concise and thoroughly to the point. It is well arranged, handy, 
convenient, cheap, and strictly reliable." — Reliquary, 

'*Neat, compact, interesting, and cheap, this will be found the most 
reliable work that could be in the hands of those who desire to know the 
leading features of the principal places of resort in this division of our 
county. The excursions by road and rail are admirably managed, while 
their attractiveness will be generally conceded." — Stteffield Post, 
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TOUMSTS' GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTBIGT. 

By H. I. JENKINSON, F.B.G.S., &o., 

Author of Praotioal Guides to "North Wales," **The Isle of Man." 
"The Isle of Wight," &c. 

^th Map. 

" Jenkinson's Practical Guide to the English Lakes is too well known 
to need any introdaotion from ns ; but some of our readers may be glad 
to learn that the same experienced and trustworthy writer has been 
employed to condense his advice into one of these little volumes. For 
this last series, in addition to its other merits, has the advantage of costing 
only two shillings each. Nothing so useftd and convenient has been 
hitherto produced for the exploration of our native land." — Quardian. 

" In a neat and comprehensive form, this volume will be found to 
satisiy the wants of tourists who may desire to cover the largest area in 
the shortest time, and not miss anything by the wa,y "^Liverpool Albion, 



TOUMSTS' GUIDE TO THE CHANNEL 
ISLANDS. 

JERSEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, SARK, HERM, and JETHOU. 

By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 

With Map. 

" It is clearly and sensibly arranged, and the information just such as 
most visitors are likely to seek after. No more delightful quarters are to 
be found on or near these coasts than these remnants of our French 
possessions in which to spend a holiday, possessing as they do much of 
the beauty of the southern mainland, a delightful climate, with the 
bracing sea-breezes all round. The publication of this extremely useful 
UtUe guide, full as it is of all kinds of practical information, will be 
ttkely to increase the number of visitors to these gems of ocean." — 
Times. 

" Here, in the compass of 116 small pages, general information as to 
the principal objects and points of interest is arranged to suit the oon« 
venience of tiiose who can afford to spend but a short time in the 
islands, and to such persons the work will be welcome." — Athenaum. 
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